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Members of New York Police Pistol Team. Reading from left to right: Adolph P. Schuber, Chas. Migliorini, 
John L. Wendel, Arthur V. Sackett, Thos. McGovern and Herbert W. Koehler. 








N an intensely interesting match at Wilburtha, New Jersey, the New York Police 
Pistol Team recently broke world record figures with a score of 1116. This 
topped by four points the previous record made by the Detroit Police Team, using 
Peters Ammunition, made in 1930 at Camp Perry. In reaching this new high mark, 
the New York Team used Peters .38 S. & W. Special. 


Motorcycle Patrolman Arthur Sackett led his team mates with a total of 283. 


The others scored as follows: 


Adolph P. Schuber 278 
Chas. Migliorini 278 
Herbert W. Koehler 277 


The course—2 scores of 5 shots each, slow fire, one minute per shot; 2 scores of 
5 shots each, timed fire. 20 seconds per score; 2 scores of 5 shots each, rapid fire, 


10 seconds per score. Range 25 yards. 


Experts choose Peters because their individual and team records with Peters 
for many years have shown them that it is truly “Ammunition you can shoot with 
confidence.” Then, too, Peters .38 S. & W. Special is scientifically tested by 
“Sparkography”—our exclusive, amazingly accurate method—constantly used in 
verifying Peters Tackhole and all Peters Ammunition. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 
Dept. D-26 


New York Kings Mills, Ohio San Francisco 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 











SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OF THE N.R. A. SERVICE COM- 
PANY WILL OPEN FOR BUSINESS AT 801 ALLEN 
BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS, ON APRIL FIRST UNDER 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THURMAN RANDLE 


Members in the Southwest, Middle West and Pacific Coast Will Find it More Eco- 
nomical to Place Orders Direct Through Our Southwestern Branch 


NEW “SURE GRIP” ADAPTERS FOR COLT’S & S.& W. 

A new grip scientifically designed by Frank Pachmayr 
for your Colt or S. & W. revolver that is sure to im- 
prove your shooting. Give make and model of arm 
when ordering. Available in small, medium and large 
size. 

SPECIAL “SERVICE COMPANY” PRICE.. 

(Regular price $2.00) 


SAVAGE MODEL 1919 BOLT ACTION RIFLE 
is just the right gun for spring shooting..... .. $18.50 


SAVAGE MODEL 23-A SPORTER 
a dandy sporting and target arm reasonably priced 


HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING PACK 
A 2-0z. size of Hoppe’s famous No. 9, 3-0z. can Hoppe’s 
LUBRICATING OIL and a 2%-oz. tube of Hoppe’s 
GUN GREASE, all for only 


$1.75 





$14.35 





$1.00 


NEW N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN BINDERS FOR THE NEW 1932 SIZE MAGAZINE 
A special made GRAINED DUPONT FABRIKOID 

BINDER, handsomely designed with an appropriate 

die of the N. R. A.-Binder has strong inside board 

and rounded edges. Will outlast two of the old type. 
PRICE ON NEW SIZE 1932 BINDER $2.00 
WITH NAME IN GOLD oy 2.50 
OLD STYLE BUCKRAM BINDER , 2a 





MARBLE’S 
—_ ese JOINTED BRASS 

RIFLE ROD 
eed... Alla A serviceable brass 


rod featuring the 
Cut below shows steel connection steel joint and 
d steel swivel. De- 
pendable and 


rigid $1.25 








SERVICE COMPANY STOCKS 


REDUCED 


REGULAR GRADE STOCKS, $25.00—EXTRA QUALITY STOCKS, $35.00 


Service Company stocks are now available for Springfield, Krag, Remington, Winchester and other guns at new low prices. 


The same high type workmanship and quality prevail. 


Stocks include butt plate, pistol grip cap, sling swivels and barrel 
band, checkering of pistol grip and fore-end and fitting. Refit your old gun with a new stock and it'll pay dividends later! 





B. & M. VISIBLE POWDER LOADER 


One of the most accurate measures avail- 
able. Throws unbelievably accurate 
charges, and is highly recommended. 
Price complete 


$8.00 
B. & M. RIFLE RESTS 


Of extra grade aluminum.. = $.75 
B. & M. STEEL BUTT PLATES IN TWO 
STYLES 


Shotgun type $2.00 Oval trap style $3.50 








N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY BLOCKS 
For .22 cartridges. Holds fifty! Only 
NOTICE! UNGUMMED TARGET PASTERS ARE 
NO LONGER AVAILABLE. SUPPLY EXHAUSTED. 
SORRY! 


AND LIFE MEMBER SHOULDER 
BRASSARDS 

Every annual and life member of the N. R. A. should 

have one of these brassards for their shooting coat 

or jac ket. Only 


PERFEC TION RECEIVER 
Micrometer sight for Krag, with dise 
Without Micrometer 
Micrometer sight for Springfield 
Without Micrometer 








ANNUAL | 


SIGHTS 


Wilder Leather and Sponge Rubber rifle sling pad for 


1%,” regulation sling. Special 
Parker Cleaning Patches, cal. .22, per 100 $. 
Gove ernment Type Patches, .30, per 1,000 $1.00 
TWO SUPPLY BASES TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


MARBLE JOINTED STEEL RIFLE. ROD 
This rod is not affected by ammonia. Furnished with 
jag and slotted tip in bag.. 








$1.25 


N.R.A. Service Company, Inc. 


THE NEW LYMAN 48-J RECEIVER SIGHT FOR 
YOUR 52 
All small-bore shooters are unanimous in their praise 
of the best sight available. Special Prices are Avail- 
able to Members Only $11.50 


MIRAKEL PRISM BINOCULARS 
DAYLUX, 8 power with case 
SUPERLUX, 8 power with case 40.50 
MAGNALUX, 8 power with case 24.75 
(ABOVE PRIC ES ARE TON. R. A. MEMBERS ONL Y !) 


BAUSCH & LOMB PRISMATIC TELESCOPE 

The ever popular 

B. & L. telescope, 

capably meeting the 

exacting demands of 

both small-bore and big-bore rifle 
shooters and pistol shooters. Ac- 
cepted by the shooters and praised 
by experts. 19.5X eyepiece regularly 
furnished with protective 

metal lens caps on both ends. 





$33.75 





MEMBERS’ 
PRICE 
$49.50 


a 
rT: 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH 
IN DALLAS 


CARBIDE LAMPS ~ $1.00 


PATRONIZE OUR NEW 
$1.00 
Best method of blackening sights with a real dead black 

to eliminate glare. Add one to your kit now. 


BLACK & WHITE GUMMED TARGET PASTERS 
Target pasters are now being made exclusively for the N. R. A. 
Service Company by The Dennison Company. Boxed 
in individual rolls of 500. Carton of twelve rolls 
(6,000 pasters) 








$2.00 


816 BARR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Every year thousands of shooters enjoy this fascinating sport. 


It’s good for your marksmanship and for your health | 


1 ml ...and the clay target is in the air. learning to shoot. It’s a tonic to the nerves and 
Bang! . . . the ery of “dead” or “lost”... a health-builder! 


and the target is shattered or soars off into There probably is a trapshooting club in your 


the distance. community. If you do not know of any, we will 





Breaking targets . . . and making a good score be glad to furnish you with the name of the club 
in friendly competition .. . , nearest you. Send the coupon 
trapshooters know the thrill Army posts not located near trapshoot- below to us for our free Vest 
ze e E . ing clubs may profitably operate their : 
in that! Trapshooting is gen- own trap grounds. Post Exchange Offi- Pocket Score Book and leaf- 
: cers may obtain complete information Vee , . 
uine fun for young and old concerning the construction and opera- let containing hints for 
: tion of trapshooting grounds from this 
; . . . for the good marksman company . . . just fill in and mail the beginners from well-known 


coupon. 


and for the one who is just trapshooters. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Military Sales Division, Witmincton, DEL. 
Please send me your Vest Pocket Score Book used for Trapshooting 


Send me detailed information on constructing trapshooting grounds — (_] 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION—IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
Come to Chicago—April 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1932 


OUTDOOR AMERICA’S 


SPORTSMEN'S 
SHOW 


[HERE you will see a great collection of exhibits by America’s 
leading manufacturers of fishing tackle, boats, outboard motors, 
tents, camping outfits, swimming and beach accessories, cameras, 
summer home furnishings, baseball, archery, tennis and golf goods, 
guns, rifles, pistols, ammunition, sports clothing and footwear— 
everything for outdoor enthusiasts. 





Here you will meet the men who make and sell the world’s finest 
sports equipment. 


Here you will meet many nationally known sportsmen and mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League from all over America. 


nd 
CHAMPIONSHIP RIFLE MATCHES, BAIT AND FLY CASTING TOURNAMENTS 
in AND MANY OTHER COMPETITIONS 
will All at the 
lub 
we 4 EXHIBITION HALL 
- HOTEL SHERMAN 
for CHICAGO 
wn 7 
) 


10th Annual Convention 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
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WO 
Where Sedgley Springfield 
Sporter Rifles Are Made 


A Complete Organization to Manufacture 
and Service Firearms of All Kinds 


ITH thousands of Sedgley Springfield 

Sporter Rifles in Calibres .30-06 and 

.25-35 and in 7 m. m. and one with the 
.30-06 action for the new .22 calibre W. C. F. 
Hornet Cartridge in use all over the world, a 
brief glimpse of the place where these Sedgley 
Springfield Sporters are made will be in- 
teresting. 

These rifles retail at the following: calibre 
.30-06 or calibre 7 m. m., $65; calibre .25-35, 
$70; calibre .22 for the Hornet Cartridge, 
$75. With Hensoldt 234 Power ’Scope, $125. 
Left-hand, Bolt-Action, $125. 


The name R. F. Sedgley, Inc., is known to 
sportsmen the world over as a practical arms 
maker, one who can be relied upon to turn 
out any weapon for any special need that 
society requires to protect life or property. 


These include arms of many varieties 
from the new Sedgley-Colt .22 calibre Hornet 
Revolver, .22 Subcalibre Barrel for .45 
Calibre Colt automatic, to the Springfield 
Mannlicher .30-06 Rifle, an ideal saddle 
piece, retailing at $100; the new Sedgley 
Winchester single shot in the .22 calibre long 
Rifle and also Hornet Cartridge. 





Repairing Department 


Another important weapon highly com- 
mented upon is the new model Sedgley Krag 
Sporter, calibre .25-35, retailing at $65. This 
has same specifications and dimensions as 
Sedgley Springfield, except that Krag action 
is used. 





First Floor Machine Shop 


ee come, 


Sa 
=F 





Bluing and Heat Treating Room 







Special Arms Built to 
Customers’ Specifications 


Arms Repairs of all Kinds, Remodeling, 
Restocking, Rebarreling, Refinishing. 





Tool-making Department Automatic Machine and Grinding Department 


@ R-F.SEDGLEY, Ine., senate sine 1097 


2311-13-15-17 N. Sixteenth St., Philadelphia S 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King Co., Call Building, San Francisco 
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The Best Defense 


“NV AKE this important fact clear to the 

world. We could annihilate the Jap- 
anese forces or push them back into the 
Pacific Ocean, but we are only interested in 
defending our country. We are not interested 
in an offensive war.” The reputed speaker 
was the Chinese General commanding the de- 
fenses of Shanghai in a conference with world 
newspaper correspondents at the beginning 
of the third week of the battle along the 
Woosung-Chapei front. Less than two weeks 
thereafter the Chinese forces had abandoned 
the defense of Shanghai and had been forced 
back fifteen to twenty miles. Thousands of 
lives and tens of thousands of dollars worth 
of property had been uselessly sacrificed be- 
cause the Chinese were so thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that national defense did not 
justify an offensive movement. They failed 
to admit the truth of the axiom, proven by 
centuries of human experience in military, 
business, and social activities, that the best 
defense is always an offense. 

The drawing into the World War of the 
United States can to a considerable degree be 
traced to the development of this same Chinese 
idea of national defense in the United States. 
There was a period when “I Didn’t Raise My 
Boy To Be A Soldier” supplanted The Star 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem in 
this country. It was immediately following 
the popularity of this and similar propaganda 
set to music that the German submarine com- 
manders decided it would be perfectly safe 
to treat American shipping in the same way 
as the shipping of the belligerent nations. 
There is today no question in the mind of 
any informed person that a vigorous gesture 
of preparedness by the United States instead 
of the then popular folded-hands-in-the-lap 
Chinese defensive policy would have kept the 
United States out of the World War. 

How much of our present crime problem 
can be traced to the same sit-down-and-wait, 
don’t - make -the-other-fellow-mad Chinese 
philosophy in this country ? 

Prior to 1921 the bankers of the middle 
west were as thoroughly sold on this policy 
as the bankers in the rest of the country. 
Instructions to their employees were, “If you 
are held up, don’t resist. The Insurance Com- 
panies will pay the loss.” The Insurance 
Companies did—until they got tired of it. 
Meanwhile, bank robbery in the middle west 
became a well-organized, highly lucrative 
business. 

Beginning in 1921, under the leadership of 
the Iowa Bankers’ Association, and because of 
the refusal of the Insurance Companies any 
longer to pay the losses of the banks, the 
policy was abruptly changed. The banks de- 
cided to find out whether or not an armed 
offensive’ was the best defensive. And they 
found out. Within three years the bank rob- 
bery racket had been eliminated in the State 
of Iowa, and was becoming a highly danger- 
ous and decidedly unprofitable business in 
the adjoining states. 


In Chicago a few years ago the good citizens 
and the police viewed with equanimity the 
growing toll of gang killings. “The gunmen 
are only killing one another; our best de- 
fense is to sit by and let them shoot,” was 
the frankly expressed opinion of both citizenry 
and police. “Why undertake an offensive 
against these gunmen as a measure of defense 
for the public?” The world knows the result 
of that policy, not only in Chicago but in 
every other large city in the country where 
it was permitted to develop. 

The perfection of the kidnapping organiza- 
tion in this country today is an outgrowth of 
the same philosophy. The kidnapping racket 
as a business developed and received its fine 
polish of efficiency in the kidnapping of gang- 
sters by rival gangs. But the American pub- 
lic, forgetting that the only safe defense is an 
offense, did not choose to interfere. The 
result was a perfectly natural one, and is to- 
day obvious. 

Still many of our police departments refuse 
to recognize the facts. Their pet solution of 
the problem still is to say to the citizens of 
the community, “Turn in your guns; give up 
the idea of an active defense against the 
underworld. Such activities on your part will 
merely irritate them. Let the police take care 
of you. True, we haven’t been able to handle 
the situation up to the present time, and our 
departments are more likely to be cut in 
personnel than to be increased; but still, the 
best thing for you to do is to adopt that policy 
which the Chinese General adopted at Shang- 
hai. Don’t push the enemy back, even though 
you may be capable of doing it. Let him 
keep the offensive.” 

It was no such doctrine that brought the 
first settlers to the shores of America. It was 
no such doctrine that freed the American 
Colonies from a tax burden, imposed by a 
foreign power, that was immeasurably smaller 
than the burden imposed today by the 
enemies within our gates. It was no such 
policy which pushed the frontiers south and 
west, and resulted in the establishment of 
these United States as we know them today. 
And since this question of home defense and 
national defense is being so mixed up with 
the question of religion and morals, it may 
be said without equivocation that it was no 
such policy of passiveness which spread the 
Christian religion from the little group on the 
shores of Galilee to all the nations of the 
world. The Man of Galilee himself knew the 
value of the offensive as a measure of defense, 
and he used it unhesitatingly with lashing 
tongue and flaying whip among the money 
changers in the temple, and elsewhere. 

It is time that the people of America, for 
the defense of their homes against organized 
crime, the enemy within our gates, and against 
potential enemies outside our gates, give 
serious thought to the old axiom, “the only 
successful defense is an offense.” It is time 
they rid themselves for good and all of the 
Chinese theory of passive resistance, with its 
blood brother, disarmament of the honest 
citizen. 
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Non-Military Semiautomatic Rifles 


By MAJ. JULIAN S. HATCHER 


of effort that have been expended 

in the attempt to design a military 
semiautomatic rifle that would be as light, 
as convenient, and as reliable as the Spring- 
field. Our readers who know that high- 
powered hunting rifles of the self-loading 
type have been on the market for years 
may be puzzled to know why one of these 
guns, or its equivalent made for the mili- 
tary cartridge, has not been adopted by 
the Army. The answer is mainly that none 
of these hunting rifles handles anything 
like such a powerful cartridge as the .30 
Government. It is true that the Rem- 
ington autoloader shoots a cartridge that 
has the same power as the .30-30; but in 
spite of the fact that many uninformed 
persons call the Government cartridge a 
“thirty-thirty,” there is a big difference. 


| AST month's article told of the years 








The power of the Government cartridge 
is nearly twice as great—2,449 foot pounds 
of energy for the old ’06, and 2,700 for 
the M-1, as against 1,450 for the .30-30. 

Actually, the Government has experi- 
mented with these Remington rifles. A 
number of .25-caliber Remingtons were 
fitted up with military stocks and Lyman 
receiver sights, and were tried out in tac- 
tical problems to demonstrate just how 
a self-loader would fit into the military 
scheme of things, and what changes in 
musketry regulations, etc., would be re- 
quired if we could be armed with a self- 
loader. 

These guns do not have as simple and 
rugged a mechanism as is necessary for 
a military rifle, nor are they designed to 
stand up under long periods of sustained 
fire without overheating. The recoiling 
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WINCHESTER 35) SELF LOADING RIFLE 


REMINGTON 35 AUTO. LOADING RIFLE 


barrel slides in a sleeve and has a coiled 
spring around it. It would be difficult to 
retain such a construction and make the 
barrel as thick and heavy as it would 
have to be to sustain the heat of military 
rapid fire. Nevertheless, this is a good 
hunting rifle. 

Suppose we look over the field and see 
just what is offered in the way of com- 
mercial self-loading rifles. We all know 
that there are several semiautomatic .22’s. 
Years ago the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company offered the Model 1903 
.22 self-loader, and the Remington Arms 
Company brought out their 22-caliber 
autoloading rifle. Both of’ these rifles 
were made for a special: .22-caliber car- 
tridge, somewhat less powerful and much 
more expensive than the .22 long rifle. 
The main practical difference was that 





TWO WELL KNOWN SEMIAUTOMATIC SPORTING RIFLES 








the automatic cartridge was inside lubri- 
cated to avoid clogging up the mecha- 
nism with grease, and was loaded with 
smokeless powder only, to avoid gum- 
ming up the mechanism with the heavy 
deposit left by Lesmok. Before the 
days of Kleanbore and other noncor- 
rosive primers, this meant the swift 
ruination of barrels. These cartridges had 
a 45-grain bullet and 900 f. s. muzzle ve- 
locity. There were two such cartridges— 
the Winchester .22 automatic and the 
Remington .22 automatic, but they were 
almost identical. 

Both of these rifles were of the “blow- 
back” type. In this type the breech is 
not locked against the force of the ex- 
plosion, but’ is merely held shut by a 
spring. Rifles of this type depend on a 
heavy breechblock and a strong spring. 
When the explosion comes, the force of 
the powder drives the breechblock back- 
ward at the same time that it drives the 
bullet forward; but as the breechblock is 
many times as heavy as the bullet, it has 
moved only a small distance to the rear 
before the bullet has left the barrel 
entirely. 

For guns with light bullets and short 
barrels this blow-back system is entirely 
satisfactory, but with heavy bullets and 
long barrels it would require an exces- 
sively heavy breechblock. Most of the 
small automatic pistols are made on this 
principle. Examples are the Colt .25, .32 
and .380; the Ace, and the Woodsman. 

Besides the Remington Model 16 rifle 
for the special cartridge, described above, 
this company now makes a .22 autoload- 
ing rifle for the regular .22 short and 
long-rifle cartridges. 

When we come to really full-sized 
hunting rifles on the self-loading prin- 
ciple, we find that the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company years ago called their 
.22-caliber arm the Model 1903. Very 
shortly after that they brought out the 1905 
Model along exactly the same lines, made 
to shoot the .32 and .35 Winchester self- 
loading cartridges. Later they brought 
out the Model 1907, called the .351 self- 
loading, which was a considerable advance 
in power over the .35. Finally they be- 
came still more ambitious and got out 
the Model 1910 self-loader in caliber 
.401, which really has quite a respectable 
amount of power. 

All these guns are on the straight blow- 
back principle, and the way they man- 
age to apply this principle to fairly large- 
sized cartridges is simply by increasing 
the weight of the breechblock. The size 
of the breechblock would ‘appear to be 
limited by the size of the receiver, and 
it would seem impossible to make a very 
large breechblock without making the re- 
ceiver entirely too large and clumsy. This 
problem was overcome, however, by ex- 


tending the breechblock forward and up 
into the forearm of the gun, so that the 
self-loading rifles of these models all have 
a heavy steel weight in the forearm which 
is an integral part of the breechblock. 
This adds enough weight to the block to 
allow it to resist the push of these fairly 
heavy cartridges. The user of these guns 
will find that they feel quite different as 
to balance from the ordinary rifle because 
this mass of metal lying in the forearm 
makes them seem muzzle heavy. While 
this system has the disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the balance of the gun somewhat, 
it has the very great advantage of mak- 
ing an extremely rugged mechanism. 
There is very little about these Winchester 
rifles to get out of order. 

An examination of the ballistics of the 
four cartridges adapted to these rifles 
(see table herewith) shows that the 
earliest of these guns, the .32, has little 
more velocity than some of the higher 
powered pistols, such as the Mauser or 
Super .38. It is practically just a great 
big pistol on a rifle frame. However, as 
we go along and come to the .351 and the 
.401 we find really respectable velocity 
and energy. 

Besides these Winchester self-loading 
rifles, the only other well-known semiau- 
tomatics on the market are the Remington 
Model 8 autoloaders, invented by Mr. 
John Browning, inventor of the machine 
gun. These guns are made for four car- 
tridges—the .25, the .30, the .32, and the 
<a 

The .30-caliber Remington automatic 
cartridge is nothing more or less than the 
.30-30 made with a rimless shell. It has 
the same bullet weight and the same muz- 
zle velocity. The .32 Remington auto- 
matic has just the same ballistics as the 
.32 Winchester Special. The .35 is a 
little more powerful than either of these 
others. Thus it is seen that these rifles 
handle cartridges that are quite powerful 
enough for all ordinary hunting. 

These Remington rifles are made on 
what is known as the “long-recoil” sys- 
tem. The breechblock is locked to the 
barrel by a turning bolt head with two 
good, strong lugs on it. The barrel is 
mounted inside of a long tube, or barrel 
casing, so that on looking at these rifles 
you do not actually see the barrel but only 
the barrel casing. The barrel can slide to 
the rear inside this barrel casing, and is 
surrounded by a coil spring which pushes 
it forward again. The action of the gun 
is somewhat as follows: 

When the cartridge is fired the recoil 
throws the barrel to the rear until the 
breech bolt strikes against the back end 
of the receiver. At this point the breech 
bolt is locked by a spring catch that 
engages in a notch in the bolt, holding it 
to the rear. The spring that surrounds 


the barrel drives the latter forward, to- 
gether with the bolt head, which is locked 
to it by the two locking lugs. Thus it will 
be seen that the bolt head starts forward 
while the bolt itself remains at the back 
end of the gun, locked there by the catch. 
The bolt head is connected to the bolt by 
a spiral slot with a pin through it, and as 
the bolt head is pulled away from the 
bolt by the barrel, this spiral slot rotates 
the bolt head, unlocking it from the bar- 
rel, which then moves forward by itself 
until it is back where it started from, 
leaving the bolt with bolt head attached 
still in the rear position. However, just 
as the barrel reaches the end of its for- 
ward travel, it presses a lever that re- 
leases the breech bolt and a spring shoves 
the bolt forward. As the breech bolt goes 
forward it pushes a new cartridge into 
the chamber; and as it continues its for- 
ward motion, the pin in the spiral slot in 
the bolt head above mentioned, rotates 
the bolt head into the locked position, 
and the gun is again ready to fire. 

Thus the bolt is safely locked to the 
barrel during the explosion of the car- 
tridge, and this system of construction is 
suitable for the highest powered car- 
tridges. In fact, it is exactly the same 
kind of mechanism that was used in the 
Chauchat light machine gun that our 
Army had during the war. 

We might say that if this is satisfac- 
tory for very high-powered cartridges, 
why not make a military semiautomatic 
along these lines? Actually, numerous 
attempts have been made to do just this. 
When you get a very big, heavy gun like 
the Chauchat, it works satisfactorily; but 
to make a gun that is as light as the 
Springfield means that your barrel, which 
has to be inside of a barrel jacket and sur- 
rounded by a spring, must be too light to 
stand up under sustained rapid fire with- 
out getting red hot. Also there must be 
a certain amount of weight in the barrel 
to prevent excessive punishment of the 
firer from the recoil if the heaviest car- 
tridges are used. 

The best way to prevent recoil from 
hurting the firer is to have a very heavy 
gun. The lighter the gun, the faster it 
comes to the rear when the cartridge is 
fired. You can easily see that if the gun 
were just the same weight as the bullet, 
it would come back just as fast as the 
bullet goes forward. 

In the Springfield rifle we have about 9 
pounds of weight to absorb the recoil of 
the cartridge. The Remington No. 8 rifle 
weighs 734 pounds, and at first glance 
one would think that we had this much 
weight to absorb the recoil. However, 
this is not the fact. Actually, the stock, 
receiver, magazine, and barrel casing of 
this gun are relatively standing still when 
the gun is fired, and the movable barrel 
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and the breechblock are all that oppose 
the recoil of the cartridge. The barrel 
and breechblock amount to only about one- 
half or less of the weight of the gun. 
Therefore the recoiling energy of these 
parts is about twice what the recoil 
energy of the gun would be if all the parts 
were locked together and did not recoil 
separately. The recoil energy which is 
in these parts’ must finally be delivered to 
the shooter, and this results in a very 
sharp kick. 

For these reasons the power of the 
Remington cartridges is about as high as 
can be put into a gun of this size, and 
these cartridges are still considerably less 
powerful than the Government .30-caliber 
cartridge, as will be seen by reference to 
the ballistic table above referred to. 

Besides these autoloading rifles, the 
Remington people also make a shotgun 
built on this exact principle. This shot- 
gun was also invented by Mr. Browning. 
The Winchester self-loading shotgun also 
operates on the same principle, and the 
mechanism is nearly a duplicate of that 
in the Remington. 

Back before the World War, a gas- 
operated semiautomatic hunting rifle tak- 
ing these four Remington cartridges was 
put on the market. This rifle was known 
as the “Standard.” It did not have any 
commercial success, and its manufacture 
was soon discontinued. The trouble is 
that in a gas-operated rifle it is too hard 
to control the forces. The gas at tre- 
mendous pressure goes through a small 
port on the barrel and acts on a piston, 
which is driven to the rear with terrific 
velocity. The backward motion of this 
piston unlocks the breechblock and car- 
ries it to the rear. In practice it was 
found that breakages and malfunctions 
were very frequent. 

Again the reader will probably ask a 
question. He knows that some of the 
most successful machine guns, such as 
the Hotchkiss and the Browning auto- 
matic rifle used in the Army, are gas- 
operated, and he wonders why a hunting 
rifle would not be just as successful. Once 
more the answer hinges on the difference 
in weight. The Hotchkiss machine gun 
weighs about 52 pounds, the Browning 
automatic rifle weighs 15 pounds, and the 
hunting rifle weighs about 8 pounds. 


BALLISTIC TABLE 


Bullet 
Name weight, Muzzle 
grains velocity 
Win. Self-loader: 
: OR Edie wis s lw ties 165 1,400 
5 pe Ea eee 2 sae eee 1,455 
EE Ce 1,875 
PR i sewiaaweuas ; ....200 2,145 
Remington Autoloader: 
Be | pen ieee er 2,300 
SY See ccmaeees ae 160 2,020 
4 Crees 5 ‘ 165 2,115 
35 ; Oe os 20 2,020 
U. S. G. Model 1906: 
3 ; 150 2,700 


In using the gas pressure to operate a 
piston and thus work a self-loading rifle, 
the inventor is up against several very 
serious problems. In the first place, the 
gas pressure lasts for only about one- 
thousandth of a second, and then is gone. 
If we had a steady pressure as we do in 
the steam engine, it would be simple to 
make a small enough port in the barrel 
so that it would get just enough pressure 
to work the piston at the proper speed. 
However, with but a momentary pressure 
available, more in the nature of a sharp 
blow, we must depend entirely upon the 
momentum of the piston to work the gun. 
Now the momentum is composed of two 
things—motion and weight. To get a 
given amount of power we must have 
either a heavy weight moving slowly or a 
light weight moving fast. In the big guns 
like the Hotchkiss, the gas piston is a 
great heavy weight and the sudden blow 
of the gas starts this back rather slowly, 
but the weight of the piston carries it 
through. On the other hand, with a very 
light hunting rifle we cannot have a heavy 
piston like this. If we have a light piston, 
we must have sufficient blow from the gas 
to drive it back very fast or the piston 
will not have sufficient power to operate 
the bolt and other mechanism. Anyone 
can see that a light piston driven back 
very fast is much more subject to break- 
age than a heavy piston driven back 
slowly. 

Another great trouble with these hunt- 
ing rifles on the gas-operated system is 
that they must be taken apart and cleaned 
inside the gas cylinder and at other points 
where the gas goes, otherwise rust and 
corrosion will soon put the gun out of 
business. 

At the beginning of the World War the 


Mid-range 

Energy height 
Velocity Muzzle at 100 of 300-yd. 
at 100 energy, yds., trajectory, 

yds. ft. lbs. ft. lbs. inches 
1,174 718 658 33.25 
1,175 846 552 34.31 
1,562 1,405 975 19.97 
1,725 2,044 1,322 16.11 
2,008 1,374 1,048 11.51 
1,727 1,450 1,060 15.61 
1,772 1,689 1,123 14.82 
1,697 1,811 1,279 16.17 
2,465 2,429 2,034 7.28 
Government wanted a_ semiautomatic 


shoulder rifle very badly, and a number 
of experiments were made with both the 
Remington and Winchester self-loaders. 
That was in the days when airplane fight- 
ing was just beginning, and for a time a 
plan was adopted of arming airplane 
pilots with the Winchester .351 self- 
loader. However, the rapid advance of 
airplane fighting, with the installation of 
the machine gun, soon made this plan 
obsolete. 

In the early part of this article we men- 
tion the fact that most of the small auto- 
matic pistols are built on the blow-back 
system. However, all the high-powered 
military automatics have some device for 
locking the breech to the barrel tempo- 
rarily, and unlocking these parts shortly 
after the bullet has left the muzzle. The 
Colt Automatic .45 and Super .38, in- 
vented by Mr. Browning, have a couple 
of ribs on top of the barrel which fit into 
grooves in the slide, thus locking the bar- 
rel and slide together. When the gun is 
fired the barrel and slide recoil to the 
rear, locked together; but the bottom of 
the barrel is held to the receiver by a 
swinging link, and as the barrel moves to 
the rear this link carries the rear end of 
the barrel downward, disengaging the 
locking shoulders from the grooves in 
the top of the slide. The barrel then 
stops and the slide moves on to the rear 
by itself. 

In the Luger automatic pistol the bar- 
rel has a forked extension attached to it, 
and this barrel extension carries a breech- 
block which has a knuckle joint in it. As 
long as this knuckle joint is in a straight 
line, the breechblock is locked in position, 
but when the joint knuckles up it allows 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Some “Inside Dope” on Mercuric 
Non-Corrosive Primers 


By E. NARAMORE 


HE coming of the  noncorrosive 
i adees did not prove an unmixed 
blessing to the hand-loading frater- 
nity. Non-corrosive priming mixtures in 
use in central-fire primers made in the 
United States until quite recently have 
without exception, contained fulminate of 
mercury. While fulminate of mercury 
possesses several qualities that make its 
use desirable in primers, it gives off mer- 
cury (or more probably, a mercuric com- 
pound) that has a very deterimental action 
upon the brass of the cartridge case. The 
mercury amalgamates with the brass very 
rapidly, the brass so affected becomes brit- 
tle and incapable of properly withstanding 
the stresses of further firing. Mercury 
amalgamation takes place to quite a uni- 
form depth throughout the length of a 
cartridge case, but does not entirely pene- 
trate the brass unless aided by internal 
cracks. The layer of affected metal is 
backed by healthy brass, but this outer 
shell, or skin, is often too thin at the neck 
of the case to hold together on subsequent 
firing. This results in a cracked or split 
neck, and the case has to be discarded even 
though the remainder of it is in serviceable 
condition. This is not a pleasant situation 
to contemplate, as a good cartridge case 
is a prerequisite to a reloaded cartridge, 
and the biggest part of the economy of re- 
loading lies in the preservation of fired 
cases. 
If the situation is dark, it is certain that 
it is not all black, and it is hoped that the 
comments made in this paper will be of 
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some assistance in enabling hand-loaders 
to get the maximum life out of their car- 
tridge cases while using up the supplies 
of mercuric primers they may have on 
hand. The comments are based upon a 
comprehensive series of experiments and 
tests extending over a period of several 
months and involving the firing of thou- 
sands of rounds of ammunition and the 
keeping an accurate record of every shot 
fired. Every cartridge case used has been 
carefully labeled and preserved, and the 
progress of deterioration has been followed 
by studying the insides of the cases, mi- 
croscopically. The title of this article is, 
therefore, particularly fitting. 

Generally speaking, the progressive de- 
terioration of a cartridge case fired with 
mercuric primers is as follows: The prod- 
ucts of combustion from the first shot are 
deposited upon the inside of the case, and 
mercury amalgamation takes place in a 
relatively rapid manner. (I have found 
cases, that have been fired with mercuric 
primers and allowed to stand the better 
part of a year, to be just as serviceable as 
those that have stood twelve hours or less.) 
Casual observation will not show that such 
a case has been impaired in any way, but 
when sectioned, etched, and examined 
under a microscope a condition will be 
found similar to that shown in Figure 1. 
This micrograph, published through the 
courtesy of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., shows how the mercury works 
in between the brass crystals on the inside 
of the case, destroying the cohesion be- 


tween them. When such a case is fired the 
second time, cracks of greater or less mag- 
nitude make their appearance at the points 
affected by the mercury. The number and 
nature of these cracks will depend upon 
circumstances to be considered later, but 
their appearance on the second firing is 
almost certain. Cracks permit fouling to 
reach new and healthy metal, with a cor- 
responding increase in the depth of the 
affected area. This may cause the case to 
fail the next time it is fired, and under 
some circumstances it may fail the first 
time it is reloaded. 

Assuming that the case is still intact, its 
further useful life depends upon the 
healthy brass being of sufficient thickness 
to withstand the stresses imposed upon it. 
Figure 2 is a series of rather poor pictures 
made with improvised apparatus and shows 
how mercury amalgamation progresses. 
At a is shown a section across the wall of 
of a cartridge case that has been reloaded 
twice. Note that at this point the mercury 
has penetrated halfway through the wall. 
At b we see a vertical section through a 
crack, which shows how the brass crystals 
are separated and the metal destroyed for 
about one-quarter of the wall thickness. 
Both c and d show what ultimately hap- 
pens to little cartridge cases that are not 
careful of the kind of primers they go 
around with. 

The mercuric compound that causes all 
this trouble is only present in limited quan- 
tity and strength. When it exhausts itself 
the fouling that remains acts as an insu- 
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lator and is at least a partial protection 
against further amalgamation. 

With this sketchy outline we can follow 
the several factors that govern the useful 
lives of cartridge cases, and discuss each 
one in order. There are: Mercury; powder 
residue; mechanical work influenced by 
pressure, chamber dimensions and head- 
space; internal stresses in the brass inci- 
dent to manufacture. Perhaps the last 
factor should have been mentioned first, 
for these internal stresses are responsible 
for the starting of cracks. One can remove 
a postage stamp from an envelope by ap- 
plying water to the adhesive and gently 
pulling the envelope and stamp in opposite 
directions at the same time. As the adhe- 
sion is destroyed by the water the strain 
imposed by the fingers causes the two sur- 
faces to separate. Similarly, in a cartridge 
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case there are points of stress where crys- 
tals are being pulled in opposite directions, 
and when the mercuric compound comes 
into contact with these crystals it works in 
between them, destroying the cohesion that 
holds them together, and progresses until 
the strain is relieved or the compound has 
exhausted itself. 

In Figure 3, a, we have a case that has 
been fired 22 times at intervals of 24 hours 
or more in a rifle having a clearance of .009 
inch between the head of the cartridge and 
the face of the bolt when the firing began. 
Non-mercuric primers were used and the 
load was 37.7 grains of HiVel powder back 
of a 173-grain boat-tail bullet. Not an 
excessive load but a very healthy, man- 
sized one. It will be noted that the case 
walls are thinned and stretched somewhat 
near the head, to take care of the excess 


FIG. 3 





headspace, but the case is still in service- 
able condition. 

Figure 3, b. shows one of a number of 
cases fire in the small rifles, same inter- 
val between firings, same load and the 
same lot of cases. The only difference was 
that noncorrosive, mercuric primers were 
used. Note that the head is badly strained 
and nearly separated from the body of 
the case. In fact the case is broken 
through and shows gas leakage on the 
outside. This case has been fired a total 
of three times. So much for the mercury. 

I believe that up to the present time 
all of the troubles resulting from the use of 
mercuric primers have been entirely at- 
tributed to the primer. For various rea- 
sons the writer came to believe that pow- 
der residue was an important contributor 
to the progress of amalgamation, and the 
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experiments that form the basis of these 
few comments were undertaken princi- 
pally to ascertain whether or not there 
was anything in this belief. It would 
seem that if the primer alone were re- 
sponsible, cases coated with primer resi- 
due would deteriorate as rapidly as those 
in which powder fouling was also present. 
They do not. 

Three mercuric primers were snapped 
in each of a number of cases, which were 
then allowed to stand for periods of time 
of from a few days to several months. 
These cases when examined showed no 
signs of amalgamation, and when fired 
with full charges showed no _ internal 
cracking whatever. Where amalgamation 
has taken place cases show some internal 
cracks when fired. Some indication was 
found that the kind of powder used mad2 


a difference in the results obtained. How- 
ever, whether or not the powder is a con- 
tributing factor is of little interest from 
a practical standpoint, as we do not re- 
load our cartridges without powder. 

A study of the microstructure of fired 
cases suggests that powder and primer 
residue may absorb moisture and form 
an acid compound that has a rather rapid 
and vigorous action on brass. The kinds 
and quantities of gases given off by 
smokeless powders are definitely known, 
however, and these do not appear to af- 
ford any basis for such a belief. Never- 
theless, the condition does exist and the 
deterioration of cartridge casés can be ac- 
complished artificially by snapping mer- 
curic primers in them and applying a 
weak solution of nitric acid to the inside 
of the case for a short time. 

As has been pointed out, when the 
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active elements have exhausied them- 
selves the fouling acts as an insulator, and 
at least partially protects the brass from 
further attack. If cases are washed this 
protective coating is removed to a greater 
or less extent, cracks are partially cleaned 
out thereby exposing fresh metal to the 
attack of the injurious compound, and 
a still deeper penetration of the brass is 
possible. Experiments with different 
methods of washing have not proven sat- 
isfactory, and washed cases invariably 
have gone to pieces more quickly than 
unwashed ones. Acid solutions are es- 
pecially bad. They are not only ruinous 
to cases from a utility standpoint, but can 
easily contribute to failures of a danger- 
ous nature. Mercury in acid solution can 
completely penetrate a cartridge case in 
a matter of seconds; and while the quan- 


tity of mercury deposited in a cartridge 
case for each shot is small, it is sufficient 
to raise the very devil with the case, in- 
cluding the solid head. 

In Figure 4, which would have been a 
good picture if the machine hadn’t been 
jiggled, a is a transverse section through 
the solid head of a case. Lines can be 
plainly seen where the mercury has been 
romping about among the crystals. Here 
b is a longitudinal section through another 
case, the picture having been taken at the 
junction of the solid head and side wall. 
This case shows a defect in the brass known 
as laminated metal. Due to the presence 
of impurities or a foreign substance, the 
brass has been rolled and drawn in a series 
of invisible layers. When fired, the mer- 
cury worked its way between these layers, 
finding therein an easy passage, and pene- 
trated much more deeply than might have 


otherwise been possible. The arrows indi- 
cate the laminations, and they can easily 
be traced. Both of these cases have been 
reloaded twice, and they were washed with 
nothing stronger than soap and water and 
bicarbonate of soda. Lest the impression 
be gained that laminated metal was entirely 
responsible for these failures, it might be 
stated that out of 20 cases, 4 split at the 
neck the first time they were reloaded, 
while 14 failed with the second reload, the 
failures being as follows: 1 complete sepa- 
ration of the head, 6 partial separations at 
the heads, 2 gas leakage through the solid 
head, permitting gas to come back through 
the bolt, and 3 split necks, and the re- 
mainder were too badly strained to be 
fired again. 

It is quite natural that cases should go 
to pieces more quickly with full charges 





than with reduced loads, and the desirable 
results from the use of low pressures as 
regards the reloadable life of cases was 
strikingly evidenced by the following test: 
Ten .30-40 cases from the same lot used in 
the foregoing test were fired with factory 
loads, using noncorrosive mercuric primers. 
These cases were reloaded with 18.0 grains 
of No. 80, 1906 bullets, and N. C. M. 
primers. They were fired 9 times before 
even a crack appeared in the neck of one 
of them, and the test ran for 27 firings. 
Another lot loaded with the same primer 
and bullet and with a charge of 35.0 grains 
of Pyro D. G. ran for 13 firings before 
any failure occurred that would cause the 
rejection of a case. So much for pressures. 

As to the effect of chambering on case 
life, it will be apparent to the reader that 
a loose chamber that permits excessive 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The New Winchester Staynless 


Non-Mercuriec Primer 


HE thing which all of us reloaders of 

ammunition have been wishing for for 

the past three years has come to pass. 
Anon-corrosive, on-mercuric primer which 
will not render fired cases brittle has been 
placed on the market. But the non-mercuric 
feature is only one of the important advan- 
tages of this new primer. In order to intro- 
duce the subject properly, it is desirable to 
give a little recent primer history. 

At the early part of the World War, trou- 
ble was encountered with the stability of 
our small-arms primers. In a_ hurried 
search for a mixture more suitable under 
all climatic and service conditions, it was 
found that the best primer from every 
point of view was the Winchester No. 35 
N.F. primer. This primer was adopted, 
and all ammunition loaded thereafter was 
primed with a mixture identical to the No. 
35 N.F. primer. The F.A. No. 70 primer, 
which has been used ever since for service 
ammunition, is practically the same as the 
No. 35 N.F. primer. The letters N.F. 
stand for nonfluminate, that is, non-mer- 
curic. This is a chlorate, non-mercuric 
primer of most excellent reliability and 
stability. No deterioration has been no- 
ticed after years of storage under severe 
tropical conditions. The excellent ignition 
is indicated by the fact that this primer has 
been used exclusively in National Match, 
International Match and Palma ammuni- 
tion. This primer is not noncorrosive, 
potassium chlorate being one of its ingre- 
dients, and proper cleaning of the bore of 
the rifle with an aqueous solution, not later 
than the evening of the day on which the 
rifle was fired, is necessary to prevent rust 
when this primer is used. 

Prior to 1927, all primers used in Amer- 
ica were chlorate primers. With such, 
primers, due to ignorance as to proper 
methods of cleaning or carelessness and 
neglect, the barrels of the majority of rifles 
became unserviceable long before they 
were worn out through erosion or wear. 
Then, in 1927, the Remington Arms Com- 
pany produced their famous Kleanbore, or 
noncorrosive primer, and other companies 
followed suit and placed noncorrosive 
primers on the market. Since about 1928 
practically all commercial ammunition pro- 
duced in America has been primed with a 
noncorrosive primer. These noncorrosive 
primers have practically solved the prob- 
lem of preservation of the barrels of our 
rifles. Given any attention whatever, a 
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rifle barrel now lasts for thousands and 
thousands of rounds. In fact, for the 
shooting that even a very enthusiastic rifle- 
man does, it may be said that with non- 
corrosive ammunition the barrel of a rifle 
should last almost a lifetime. But one of 
the ingredients which entered very largely 
into the composition of all the primer mix- 
tures was fulminate of mercury, and all 
these noncorrosive primers had two very 
distinct disadvantages. 

When fulminate of mercury is burned, 
its gas amalgamates with the brass of the 
cartridge case and renders it very brittle. 
This action occurs practically instantane- 
ously. It causes no trouble as far as the 
first round is concerned, but if this car- 
tridge case be used for reloading, sooner or 
later it will crack or split. This may occur 
the first time it is reloaded, or perhaps not 
until it has been reloaded five or ten times. 
It does not make any difference whether 
the reloading is done with mercuric or non- 
mercuric primers, because the first. mer- 
curic primer does the damage—makes the 
brass brittle. As all economy in reloading 
is based upon being able to reload the car- 
tridge case, the most expensive component, 
many times, this property of the non-corro- 
sive primer gave our reloaders much con- 
cern. Reloading fired, commercial, factory 
cartridges was no longer economical, was 
in many cases distinctly unsatisfactory, and 
there were isloated accidents due to a re- 
loaded brittle case cracking at the head 
when fired, allowing the powder gas to 
come to the rear into the breech action of 
the rifle. A great many of our members re- 
load their ammunition, and there has been 
an insistent demand on the part of these 
for a noncorrosive primer which would not 
make the cases brittle. 

Fulminate of mercury in a priming mix- 
ture has another serious disadvantage. It 
is very hygroscopic; that is, it readily ab- 
sorbs moisture, and when it becomes damp 
a chemical change or deterioration takes 
place. Noncorrosive fulminate primers 
have proved distinctly short lived in damp, 
humid climates, particularly in the tropics 
and in our Southern States. This is espe- 
cially true of rim-fire cartridges, primed 
with noncorrosive, fulminate mixture, as 
these cartridges are not at all air tight, and, 
in tropical, humid countries, deteriorate 
so that in a couple of months they give a 
very large percentage of hangfires and mis- 
fires. A similar deterioration may take 


place in Mississippi, Louisiana, or southern 
Texas in six months or so. Center-fire 
cartridges, being more nearly moisture 
proof, deteriorate more slowly, but serious 
doubt exists as to the stability and sure- 
fire condition of any center-fire cartridge 
primed with the noncorrosive fulminate 
mixture that has been in the tropics three 
months or more. As most of our really 
dangerous game is found in the tropics, this 
fault of all previous noncorrosive car- 
tridges is a very serious matter. The hunter 
hardly feels that he can trust such ammuni- 
tion in the event of a charge of an elephant, 
rhino, buffalo, or lion. 

Our well-informed reloaders, as a result, 
have been purchasing empty cartridge 
cases, and have been priming them with the 
old reliable F.A. No. 70 primer, which they 
have been buying through the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. This, of course, 
made reloading entirely satisfactory and 
economical, as it has been in the past; but 
such ammunition does not have noncorro- 
sive properties, and these reloaders have 
had to exercise particular care as to the 
cleaning of their rifle barrels. Trouble with 
instability of rim-fire ammunition was 
solved by the Remington Arms Company 
by the adoption of a non-mercuric rim-fire 
priming mixture, about eight months ago. 
One company has been loading their center- 
fire ammunition for Africa with the old 
chlorate, non-mercuric primer. 

All of our cartridge companies have been 
fully alive to this situation, and they have 
been endeavoring with might and main to 
develop an entirely stable and satisfactory 
non-corrosive, non-mercuric priming mix- 
ture. Satisfactory priming mixtures are 
not developed in a day—rather it is a mat- 
ter of years. Only time, and long, con- 
tinued exposure to heat and moisture, will 
tell whether a mixture is stable or not. 
Tests must be made under many different 
conditions. The primer must ignite all 
kinds of powders perfectly. It must be 
safe to manufacture, must be sensitive 
enough, but not too sensitive. 

I am glad to be able to announce now 
to our members that the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company have been able to 
produce an entirely satisfactory, stable, 
noncorrosive, or Staynless, nonfulminate 
center-fire priming mixture. It has been 
under continued observation for a long 
time. Ammunition loaded with this primer 
in a number of different cartridges has been 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BILL STEMBLER IN THE ACT OF RELEASING A CHUCK FROM ALL EARTHLY OBLIGATIONS. STEMBLER SWEARS BY 


A SPRINGFIELD FOR ALL GAME 


That All-Around Rifle Again 


T HAS often been said that there is no 
such thing as an all-around rifle. If 
by that is meant a rifle for all game, 

from elephants to squirrels, Ill agree. If 
it is meant that there is no all-around rifle 
for American game, excepting perhaps the 
large bears and moose, I cannot agree. I 
think our position in the matter has been 
one of ignorance and laziness. It reminds 
me of a certain gentleman of color who 
worked in a small hotel in a town down in 
Virginia. A friend and I had gone there 
one evening to secure accommodations 
during a two-day quail hunt. As we 
started up to our rooms my friend, who 
had often stopped there before and was 
well known, said to the colored jack-of-all 
trades, “George, be sure and call us at 
6:30 sharp.” He said he would. Coming 
downstairs for a forgotten gun-case a few 
minutes later, I heard George tell his col- 
ored assistant in a voice exactly like that 
of Amos and Andy’s friend, Lightning, 
“Horace, you-all be shuah to unslumber 
Mister Tom at 6:30.” I think a great 
many of us need to be “unslumbered” in 
regard to the matter of rifles. 

We expect to shoot squirrels, hawks, 
crows, chucks, targets, deer, black bear, 
and perhaps other game, and yet we are 
too lazy to help ourselves. I use the word 
“lazy” advisedly. Certainly it is not the 
cost which keeps us from having an all- 
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around rifle, for it costs more not to have 
one. It is not our inability to find such a 
rifle, for there are several made. It can- 
not be that we do not know how to load 
cartridges for such a rifle, because any- 
body with a moderate amount of brains 
can reload cartridges. So it comes right 
down to the fact of our being too lazy to 
go to the trouble of reloading which makes 
so many say that there is no such thing 
as an all-around rifle. And when I say 
rifle I mean cartridges for use in that rifle 
for all game we wish to kill, and that 
implies one cartridge case with many loads 
available for our various purposes. 

There are two outstanding calibers for 
our use—the .25 and the .30. The excel- 
lent .270 and 7 mm. are out of the picture 
because of lack of a sufficient variety of 
bullets. As for rifles, due to swelled cases 
and their attendant troubles I leave out of 
the picture all trombone and lever-actions, 
popular as they justly are for certain uses. 
For very obvious reasons I leave out also 
all .22-caliber arms of whatever loading; 
their bullets are all too light. So we come 
back to the two calibers mentioned at the 
beginning of this paragraph, and we will 
consider now the one that I personally did 
not choose—the .30 caliber, in Reming- 
ton, Winchester, or Springfield rifles. 

While practically all of us are able to 


carry 9% or 10 pounds of rifle, scope, 


and sling, none of us like to do it. While 
recoil does not hurt many of us, why put 
up with it if we do not have to? Why do 
we have springs in our beds? Why do we 
wear leather shoes in wet weather instead 
of big, clumsy, heavy rubber boots? For 
comfort! Therefore I have left out of 
this discussion all of the fine .30-caliber 
rifles available. Putting the question to 
myself fairly and squarely, I said: What 
rifle and cartridge will give me these things: 
first, reasonably light weight ; second, good 
everyday accuracy; third, limited recoil; 
fourth, a variety of different weights and 
shapes of bullets; and last, but not least, 
good velocity and sufficient power? I 
studied velocity and pressure tables until 
I was dizzy—and seldom found any two 
alike. After several years of using differ- 
ent rifles, and much reading and consider- 
able experimenting, I finally decided to 
turn to the .25 caliber. First, there was 
an abundance of bullets from which to 
choose—the 60-grain .25-20 hollow points, 
and various 86 and 87-grain soft points, 
hollow points and full jacket; the 100- 
grain of like construction, and the 117- 
grain made for the .25-35 and .25 Rem- 
ington Automatic and slide actions. This 
matter of bullets completely decided me 
as to caliber. 

Next came the rifle. Had I had the 
money the choice would have been easy— 
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a short Mauser action for $50; a stock of 
good walnut for $35; a barrel by Niedner 
or Griffin & Howe for another $35, and 
a ’scope and mounts for about $50 more. 
Sling swivels and sling, and front gold 
bead and Lyman receiver, another $15. 
That’s only $185, and I did not have 
that much to put into a gun. So I looked 
further. I discarded all idea of using 
the .25-35 cartridge, both because there 
were no regular rifles to handle it that I 
considered satisfactory, and also because 
of its low velocity. Principally because 
of their cost, I ignored also the special 
.25 calibers, such as the Springfield, Krag, 
and 7 mm. as converted by several 
makers. There remained, then, the .250 
Savage and the .25 Remington bolt action. 

I have written before of my choice— 
the .250 Savage bolt. I have written, too, 
of why I sold that rifle and got the .25 
Remington. I have told of the fine ac- 
curacy I secured 
from the Reming- 
ton after buying a 
B. & M. Whelen 
stock. Many 5- 
shot groups of 
slightly under an 
inch at 100 yards 
were made with 
that rifle and I 
still have it. But 
as time went on I 
realized, against 
my will, that this 
rifle was not 
“reaching out” for 
*chucks the way 
the old .250 had 
done. Also, it 
weighed 83% 
pounds with 
scope. Further, I 
heard tales of 
wounded deer get- 
ting away after 
being hit with this 
rifle, shot too far 
back. Then my 
good friend Bill 
Watkins put a 
"scope on his .250, 
and the ’chucks 
began to drop 
dead at ranges 
that seemed too 
great for my .25 
Remington. Fi- 
nally, a friend 
bought four rifles 
at a sale, one a 
new 1920 Savage 
.250, which he of- 
fered to me for 
what it cost him. 
I hesitated. Then 
came word that 
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the chap who had bought my old .250 
had gotten another deer, and the same 
day his friend borrowed the rifle and 
killed a nice buck. Before the season 
was over that rifle was used by three 
others, each of whom got his deer. That 
was five deer, and no second shot had 
had to be fired in any case! So I fell, 
and the next day the rifle was mine. 

It was nearly deer season then. A re- 
ceiver rear and bead front sight, and I 
was ready to try some hand loads. The 
ever-willing Roy Riggs, of Western Car- 
tridge Company, sold me fifty 100-grain 
Lubaloy bullets. These have a hollow 
point and a thick jacket, the theory be- 
ing that the jacket is strong enough to 
hold the bullets together, allowing them 
to penetrate a bit before blowing up. 
And in my case it worked out. The first 
deer I had ever shot with this bullet 
(this was in 1928) was struck in the ham 





WATKINS MAKING A DIFFICULT SHOT ON A ROUGH HILLSIDE. 


.250 SAVAGE THE IDEAL ALL-PURPOSE GUN FOR THE 


AVERAGE MAN 


at about 300 yards. Yes, he was standing, 
and I dropped prone for the shot. The 
deer never took a step. The bullet 
smashed to splinters the big leg bone, 
the heaviest in its body, and went on 
through and blew up in its belly. Heart, 
liver, intestines—everything was cut by 
pieces of the bullet. Then this past De- 
cember I had another shot with the same 
bullet and my hand loads. This time I 
used 35.5 grains of du Pont No. 17% 
powder. According to Mattern I had 
2,828 f. s. muzzle velocity; according to 
du Pont I had 2,875. But it made no 
difference to the deer. I used three car- 
tridges to get sighted in for 150 yards. 
Then I fired five for a group, and got 
3% inches. For iron sights and my eyes 
that was fine. Then came my chance a 
week later. 

A buck came bouncing out of a wood 
and started past me broadside at about 
100 yards. How 
unlike the smooth, 
unhurried stride 
of the noble stag 
at Camp Perry! 
I fired when I 
thought I was on 
him, and he never 
changed a motion. 
Again I fired, and 
saw dirt fly 50 feet 
beyond and under 
his front feet. 
Again he showed 
no signs of being 
hit, and the next 
second was gone 
in the brush. I 
ran around the 
thicket to where 
the deer had en- 
tered, hoping to 
get a rear-end shot 
as he went up the 
mountain. And 
there he lay, 
barely in from the 
field, just in the 
first bushes. My 
first shot was a 
poor one, way 
back in the 
paunch. My sec- 
ond broke his 
front leg at the 
knee. I am cer- 
tain no .30-30, or 
bullet at 2,400 or 
2,500 f. s. veloc- 
ity, would have 
dropped him 
there. Old hunt- 
ers said a deer so 
WATKINS shot would run 
hundreds of yards, 
and usually with- 
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out much exter- 
nal bleeding. My 
bullet had en- 
tered between 
two ribs and had 


blown to bits, 
tearing the ani- 
mal’s insides to 


shreds. One piece 
weighing about 
30 grains stuck 
under the skin 
on the far side; 
the rest I never 
found. 

So much for 
my own limited 
experiences on 
deer with the 
.250. I mention 
these things in detail because 
in both instances the shots 
were very poorly placed to 
result in almost instant 
knock-downs. Almost any gun from a 
.22 rim fire up will kill if the deer is hit 
in the eyes or neck, or even in the heart. 
But I now have full confidence in that 
.250 load for deer. The energy I believe 
is about 1,800 pounds. Using No. 15% 
powder I could have had 2,980 f. s. veloc- 
ity, which I figure is about 1,980 foot- 
pounds energy. And that is plenty of 
energy for anything except large bears, 
and possibly moose, although as the cata- 
log would say, “even these animals would 
be killed if struck in a vital spot.” And 
so much for the big small game. 

Probably 75 per cent of all my shoot- 
ing is at chucks. Person- 
ally, I know of no other 
animal as hard to kill 
“dead.” I have seen ’chucks 
shot with the .30-’06 serv- 
ice load, and go right on 
into their holes. Many men 
have killed ten times the 
number of ’chucks I have, 
and I am certain that they, 
too, have had similar expe- 
riences. So in looking for 
a ‘chuck gun I first con- 
sidered shocking power. 
That meant speed, and 
speed meant low trajectory. 
My experience with my first 
.250 told me that I would 
find all those requirements, 
and satisfactory accuracy 
as well. So, when my 
friend offered me that new 
.250 bolt action for about 
two-thirds of its value, I 
took it. 

The barrel on the 1920 
model Savage is light. I 
wished to put on a ’scope 
for use in all my shooting, 
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THE WRITER’S HOME-MADE SCOPE BASE. 
HEAD SCREWS WERE NOT AVAILABLE AT THE TIME THE 
DONE, AND I HAD TO USE WHAT I COULD GET 
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except an occasional deer trip, but I did 
not wish to drill four holes in the barrel in 
addition to the slots already in it. In 
fact, I wished to stiffen the barrel if 
possible. So I decided that I could fill 
the rear sight slot, drill a hole on each 
side of it and screw on the front sight 
base. I wanted to mount the rear base 
back on the narrow receiver bridge. This 
would make a high mounting but a strong 
one, and would let me get the bases a 
good distance apart. I have never con- 
sidered it wonderful to have the ‘scope 
blocks 7.2 inches apart in order to get 
Y4-inch adjustments at 100 yards. It’s 





BILL WATKINS (LEFT) AND F. C. NESS 
EXAMINING A GROUP SHOT BY WAT- 
KINS WITH HIS .250 SAVAGE 


COUNTERSUNK 


handy, but not 
necessary. Sup- 
pose we put the 
blocks 10 inches 
apart. Then 3 
clicks give 
mighty close to 
an inch at 100 
yards. After be- 
ing asked $10 for 
a strip with 
bases attached, 
mounted on the 
rifle, and $2.50 
by another firm 
for a high front 
base, I called 
friend Watkins 
into consultation, 
and with a file 
and saw we soon converted a 
6-inch bar of soft steel (price 
15 cents) into a strip run- 
ning from the front of the 
receiver back to the bridge. We had 
now determined to see just how cheaply 
we could do the job, so a drill for 10 
cents and a tap for 25 cents with 6 screws 
for 5 cents, would have made a Scotch- 
man happy. After threading the holes 
as far as we could we even cut the end 
off the tap and used it for a bottoming 
tap, finishing the threads to the bottom 
of the holes. I bought a front ’scope 
block for 50 cents, and used the same 
tap and screws. I sawed this block in 
half, in a horizontal plane, measured it, 
and then soldered between the halves a 
piece thick enough to give the finished 
block the height I wanted. 
This gave a block the same 
as a factory block when it 
had been dressed up with a 
file. Against a quotation of 
$12.50 for the job, we had 
done it ourselves, and spent 
$1.05 and a couple of hours 
of our time. And we have 
a drill, bottoming tap and 
two screws left. As I knew 
would be the case, this 
makes an uncomfortably high 
mount. However, I expect 
to get a hand-made stock in 
the spring, with a high 
comb. Were I to fix up the 
factory stock, I should have 
a cabinet-maker saw it 
lengthwise an inch below the 
comb and heel, and insert a 
matched piece of walnut as 
thick as necessary to raise 
the comb and heel as de- 
sired. This would cost 
about 6 per cent as much as 
a new stock. 

I wanted a hole in the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Hunting Wolves on Sleds in Russia 


By CoL. Boris D’ADAMOVITCH * 


F A sport has some elements of dan- 
I ger it makes it more thrilling and 

more attractive for the real sportsman. 
I think that one of the most thrilling 
kinds of sport is the hunting of wolves on 
sleds in Russia, especially as it is done 
by moonlight. I have always had the 
impression after a wolf hunt on sleds, that 
the attack of the wolves driven by hun- 
ger gives a perfect and true picture of 
the humans in their fight for existence. 
There is very little difference in the 
method of a wolf or human being, and 
a fallen comrade is quickly pulled to 
pieces in either case. 

The intelligence and the habits of the 
wolf are well known to American sports- 
men and American literature. Perhaps 
it was due to the influence of Kipling or 
London, but I have always had a kindly 
feeling toward wolves and admired their 
hunting capacity and strict discipline 
while on hunts. 

I have done all kinds of wolf hunting— 
on horseback with the borzoy (Russian 
wolf hound), with drivers, with hounds, 
in ambush at night by a dead horse, on 
call in September, where you imitate the 
wolves’ call (closing your nose and 
throat with four fingers), and in winter 
on sleds—and I have always enjoyed the 
sled hunting most. 

If, as you know, during the winter the 
game and food are scarce, the wolves 
join together in packs to hunt and pro- 
vide food. This happens during the 
months of December and January, and 
depends entirely upon the quantity of 
game and food. In December the wolves 
have the breeding season and join in packs 
from 5 to 12 in number. The story of 
these packs can easily be read on the snow 
by the blood and signs of fights. By the 
end of the breeding season, if food con- 
ditions have a depression, the small packs 
join together. The packs I have seen 
in Russia number between 25 and 50; but 
in eastern Siberia, on the rivers Shilka 
and Amour, the packs will number about 
200. It is very difficult to make a cor- 
rect estimate of the number of wolves 
in a pack, because many of the young 
or the more practiced wolves prefer to 
stay far from the sleds. But in Siberia 
I have seen the tracks of a large pack of 
wolves which looked like a state road, and 
required hundreds of animals to make it. 

No other hunting requires so much 
exact and careful preparation as the hunt- 
ing of wolves on sleds, for a little mis- 
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take and neglect may turn a successful 
hunt into a catastrophe. First, there is 
selected a strong, absolutely cold-blooded 
man who has had experience in driving 
horses on a wolf hunt. Then are selected 
the three horses for the troyka—power- 
ful, strong, energetic and obedient; nerv- 
ous, excitable horses are never used. The 
most careful selection is made for the 
horse in the middle, because it is the 
guide of the team, and in case of accident 
to the side horses these are cut out of 
harness, and the sled then depends en- 
tirely upon the middle horse. 

The sled and the horses’ harnesses are 
carefully inspected. On the day before 
the hunt the driver takes a ride during 
the day, over all the roads on which it is 
intended to hunt, and on the nearest side 
roads, that he may know exactly the exist- 
ing conditions of all the roads. The roads 
which are selected for hunting go by or 
through woods in which the presence of 
a pack of wolves has been observed. The 
roads and the place of hunting are 
chosen with the idea that the finish shall 
be in an inhabited place; a town, village, 
or an estate. 

A bag containing a small quantity of 
hay is placed in the pig stable in order 
to become saturated with the odor of pig 
and make a strong-smelling track on the 
road to serve as a decoy for the wolves. 
As a practical rule, all the hunters use 
guns of the same caliber, to give the 
greatest speed of reloading. I am giving 
all the details in order that the reader 
may have a correct idea of the hunting of 
wolves from sleds, as I have read many 
stories and descriptions of this hunting 
by people who never have hunted in this 
manner and who write absolute nonsense. 

When everything is ready for the start 
the driver has by his seat an ax and a 
knife which are used to cut the harness 
of a fallen or entangled horse. The 
hunters take the seats on the sled, and 
below them in the middle is a man to 
reload the guns, and also a bag containing 
a young live pig. The decoy—the bag 
containing hay perfumed in the pig 
stable—is attached to a rope 20 to 25 
feet long, to be dragged behind the sled 
as soon as.the party comes near the 
woods. Some careful hunters take with 
them a supply of sticks or straps of 
smokeless artillery powder. Experience 
in Siberia has shown that this artillery 
smokeless powder is one of the best ways 
to hold back a pack of wolves, because 
it burns slowly, gives a powerful light, 
and makes some noise in burning, all of 


which makes a powerful impression on 
the wolves. 

As the party comes to the woods, the 
man sitting with the pig begins to twist 
its tail or ear from time to time. In the 
frozen air the squeals of the pig can be 
heard for a great distance, and are a tre- 
mendous attraction for wolves. All the 
attention of the hunters is now centered 
upon the horses, because these animals 
feel the coming of wolves by pure in- 
stinct. If the horses begin to lay back 
their ears, snort, and get nervous, this is 
the first and best sign that the wolves are 
coming. After this the pig’s music is 
conducted more energetically. At first the 
wolves follow at a distance from the sled, 
keeping under cover of trees or bushes; 
but little by little they come nearer, and 
you can see the phosphorescent spots and 
sparkles of their eyes in the woods. 

As always in their own hunting, the 
wolves now follow their hunting tactics. 
The most powerful and energetic animals 
try to get ahead and attack the horses 
from the front or sides. Others follow at 
the sides, while many more quickly 
gather and follow the scented track left 
by the decoy. As the wolves come near, 
the most hungry and cowardly among 
them make an attempt to take the decoy. 
The hunters shoot at these, but there is 
always one man watching the horses, be- 
cause the most powerful and energetic 
wolves do not pay any attention to the 
decoy, but try to attack the horses from 
the front or sides. This is the most dan- 
gerous moment, and wolves attacking the 
horses must be instantly shot down, be- 
cause the horses will try to defend them- 
selves and the harness may become en- 
tangled and the sled turned over, in spite 
of the special long side braces with which 
the Russian sleds are equipped to prevent 
upsetting. 

As soon as you have killed or wounded 
some wolves you can judge of the condi- 
tion of the pack. If the killed or wounded 
animals are immediately torn to pieces 
by the other wolves, this means that the 
pack is very hungry and extremely dan- 
gerous. If the wolves do not touch the 
killed or wounded and after the shooting 
keep away from the sled for a long time, 
it shows that the pack is not dangerous 
and has recently had food. Under these 
conditions, if the pack is small you can 
take a chance and drive back the same 
road and pick up the dead wolves. But 
if the pack is very hungry or very large, 
it is safer and advisable to inspect the 
traveled roads at daytime. 
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The question as to whether or not a 
wolf is dangerous has been discussed many 
times in literature. These questions are 
always discussed by city people, and 
make me think of a friend of mine who 
was nearly killed by a jack rabbit. The 
man took a wounded jack rabbit by his 
front legs instead of by his ears, and by a 
convulsive stroke of his hind leg the rabbit 
ripped open a vein on the man’s hand, 
and we had some very strenuous work to 
stop the bleeding. 

About danger, my personal opinion is 
that nothing is dangerous if it is handled 
properly. From my experience I consider 
wolves dangerous only at certain times 
and under special conditions, as follows: 

(1) A wolf sick with rabies is a most 
dangerous and terrible animal; he comes 
right into villages or cities and bites, kills 
and tears to pieces all that he can; and 
the worst feature is that the wolf rabies 
differ in some respects from the dog rabies, 
and many times the persons bitten cannot 
be saved by the antitoxin. 

(2) The wolf is dangerous during the 
breeding season; and if at this time you 
kill the female, all the pack will attack 
you. This is entirely normal, because no 
animal of such strength and power likes 
any one to interfere in his love affairs. 

(3) The wolf is dangerous in the Sep- 
tember hunting season, when a hunter 
gives the wolf call, because when the wolf 
hears the call he comes on the gallop, in 
a fury, expecting to find another wolf, 
and finding a human being instead, he is 
apt to attack just the same. 

(4) Wolves are more dangerous in win- 
ter, as they join together in large, hun- 
gry packs, and the degree of danger is 
measured by their hunger. These are 
the only cases in which a wolf may be 
considered dangerous to an adult person. 

The danger to children I think will 
depend mostly upon the actions of the 
child itself, as will be shown by the follow- 
ing case. In 1920 to 1923 I was em- 
ployed as forester in H. M. the Jugo- 
slavian King’s woods on the border of the 
Adriatic Sea. The war had driven great 
quantities of Russian wolves out to the 
Balkans and into Jugoslavia, and before 
my arrival near the city of Senj, wolves 
had killed and eaten an armed patrol of 
four gendarmes. The wolves were very 
numerous and the Jugoslavian Govern- 
ment had set a heavy bounty for dead 
ones, because they were a nuisance, 
especially to the sheep farmers. During 
the middle of a summer day in 1921, a 
flock of sheep were grazing on a pasture 
near Senj, in charge of a 10-year-old boy. 
A large wolf jumped into the flock, took 
a lamb, and was ready to run away, when 
the little boy ran up to the wolf and 
struck him with his stick. The wolf let 
the lamb go and ran away. 
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In the winter 1916-17, which was ex- 
ceptionally cold in east Siberia, I had two 
bad experiences with wolves. The wolves 
were in large, hungry packs, traveling 
mostly over the ice on rivers, and visit- 
ing at night the outskirts of cities and 
villages. One night a Cossack arrived on 
the night train at Nerchinsk, coming di- 
rectly from the front for a few days leave. 
His home was only 2 miles from the sta- 
tion. People at the station warned him 
to wait until daylight because the wolves 
were roaming the roads in large, hungry 
packs. The man, not having been home 
for three years and wishing to enjoy 
every hour of his leave, did not heed the 
warning, and started toward home. In 
the morning only his bloody boots and 
saber, and four large wolves which he 
killed with his saber, were found on the 
road. 

I brought with me to Siberia a pointer 
and a setter. The former, with his thin 
coat, did not enjoy the cold, and when 
the dogs were let out the pointer always 
returned immediately. I stayed in a 
house with a large courtyard, next to the 
building of the railroad station Sretensk, 
on the Shilka River. One evening when 
the dogs were let out the setter did not 
return for a long time. As my orderly 
looked over the courtyard he found only 
bloody marks and tracks of wolves. 

I wish to state that in Old Russia the 
wolves have always done a lot of damage 
to farmers and landowners. The govern- 
ment, however, always offered a bounty 
for dead wolves, and the police organized 
large hunts in places where the wolves 
became too numerous. But what always 
kept the wolves under comparative con- 
trol was the fact that during the Tzar’s 
reign in Russia everybody had the right 
to possess hunting firearms, and had the 
opportunity to hunt. A license to hunt 
over the entire area of Russia and Siberia 
could be obtained for the price of three 
rubles, or $1.50. Now, under the tyran- 
nic government of the communists, only 
the communists have the right to possess 
firearms, and all the hunting is controlled 
and exploited by the State. The result 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of wolves and all kinds of vermin. 

I think that this article would not be 
complete if I did not describe our special 
Russian method of taking a wolf alive. 
As we hunt the wolf on horseback with 
the borzoy (Russian wolf hound), each 
hunter has three dogs on a leash; for fox 
and rabbit, only two dogs. As the wolf 
is in the open, the hunter points him out 
to the dogs, and lets them go after him. 
The hunter gallops after them, taking 
care that the wolf does not get into the 
woods. As the dogs reach the wolf and 
pull him down, the hunter, coming up, kills 
him with a blow from the lead handle of 





his whip, or sticks him in the heart with 
a dagger, or takes him alive. Most of 
the breeders of borzoy always keep some 
live wolves to demonstrate to customers 
that the dogs are really trained and have 
the energy to take a wolf. 

To take a wolf alive requires some 
practical experience, without which one 
may receive some severe bites or lose a 
hand. The dogs keep the wolf down just 
up to the time that you take him, and 
then the dogs take a rest and you man- 
age the wolf yourself. You come up on 
the wolf from behind and jump upon 
him, seating yourself as though on a 
horse, holding both ears with your hands 
and forcing him down by your weight. If 
the wolf’s struggles are not too vigorous 
you get hold of both his ears in your 
left hand, and with your right hand push 
into his mouth from the back a short 
wooden stick with a leather strap fas- 
tened to one end. The wolf snaps at the 
stick and holds it in his teeth, and you 
quickly wrap the strap around his mouth 
to hold it closed. Then you strap his 
front legs together and also the hind legs; 
and then comes the most difficult part of 
all—getting the strapped bandit on the 
saddle. Most horses do not care for this 
kind of baggage, and it takes some time 
and work to fasten the wolf on. 

Personally, I much prefer wolf hunt- 
ing on horseback to fox hunting on horse- 
back, because the former requires the 
special energy and training of the dogs. 

In East Siberia the wolves are a great 
assistance to the department of health, 
but at the same time they aid murderers 
and Chinese bandits. Most murders are 
committed in the late fall or in the win- 
ter, when the gold prospectors come 
back from the wilderness and the hunters 
are in the Tayga (virgin forest). The 
former are murdered to get the gold, the 
latter for the gun and ammunition. I had 
an encounter with Chinese bandits once, 
during a hunting trip in East Siberia, and 
I know very well how dangerous they 
are. All bodies of murdered men, and 
the dead bodies of animals, are devoured 
by the packs of hungry wolves. This 
helps the bandits because it destroys all 
evidence of the murder; and at the same 
time it is a kind of sanitary service, 
which is performed in the south by the 
vultures. 

During the winter in east Siberia, the 
best roads for the sleds are on the ice of 
the rivers; but during the long, cold win- 
ter months these roads are under the 
absolute control of huge packs of hungry 
wolves. If large packs of wolves have 
been noticed, it is dangerous and inadvis- 
able for small unarmed parties to travel 
by sled at night. I think that some time 
the finding and destroying of large packs 

(Continued on page 35) 
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es Y, WHAT a beautiful gun!” This 
was the writer’s initial reaction 
when the new Smith & Wesson 
masterpiece was inspected for the first 
time. 

Perhaps it was the rich, colorful luster 
and depth of the blue finish; perhaps it 
was the gracefully rounded curves and 
artistic lines of the butt and barrel; or 
perhaps it was the general ensemble of 
splendid workmanship, giving the impres- 
sion of speed and power, that seemed to 
imbue this new marvel with human per- 
sonality—if ever a gun has personality. 
At any rate, as I gazed on its many fea- 
tures peculiar to the maker’s design, my 
mind saw in retrospect the various models 
produced in those old brick-walled build- 
ings in Springfield, from which have come 
many happy surprises in the realm of 
handgun marksmanship. 

There was something decidedly fa- 
miliar about the new model that caused 
me to ponder as I fondled the piece in 
my hand, testing action and balance. My 
memory went back to those pioneering 
days of target revolver practice, and I 
pictured a group of Kentucky marksmen 
startling the handgun fraternity by shoot- 
ing turkeys at 300 yards with a revolver. 
Their marvelous shooting, so vividly de- 
scribed by W. B. Altsheler in the tale of 
“The Long Shooter,” brought forth a 
storm of con- 
temptuous abuse 
from many a 
doubting Thomas, 
until an Associated 
Press dispatch, 
flashed from Den- 
ver one early 


formed the world 
that Captain A. H. 
Hardy, shooting at 
the image of a turkey at 300 yards, had 
made three “kills” in 15 shots with an S. 
& W. revolver. 

So impressed had I been at the time 
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THE S. & W. MASTERPIECE 


A Smith & Wesson 


Masterpiece 


By MAJ. W. D. FRAZER 


THE NEW S, & W. WITH FILLER 
spring day, in- INSTALLED IN REAR OF GUARD 


with these events that even the guns used 
were readily remembered, and I now re- 
called that the favorite weapons of the 
long shooters were those target sighted 
arms especially designed and chambered 
for the .38 and .44 Special cartridges. 
Then realization came to me that this 
new model was but an old friend, some- 
what changed, it is true, but nevertheless 
with the main characteristics of a score of 
years ago, though chambered for a more 
modern and effective load than that which 
won fame in Kentucky and Colorado. 

Delving into that receptacle of treasures, 
the gun chest, wherein are lovingly pre- 
served certain favorite shooting veterans 
with whom many happy hours have been 
spent in the more or less distant past, I 
removed from its case a .44 S. & W. Spe- 
cial Target six-shooter, with 714-inch bar- 
rel and the celebrated triple lock of earlier 
S. & W. guns. As I placed this old pal 
beside the new aspirant I saw at once why 
the later model reminded me of the past, 
for there, side by side, were two arms 
which, in spite of a difference of over 
twenty years in their respective ages, bore 
a striking family resemblance. 

The older revolver had somewhat more 
graceful lines, with its longer barrel, but 
this greater length did not seem quite as 
well proportioned as the inch shorter bar- 
rel of the younger model. It is true the 











new arm does not have that much-talked- 
of feature of years past—the wonderfully 
fitted triple lock, which modern labor has 
made too costly to install, or which in the 
minds of most manufacturers is now an 
unnecessary refinement, but the new gun 
does possess a stability and balance that 
fits it better for steady holding and greater 
ease of trigger squeeze, because of its 
quarter-pound greater weight—the direct 
result of the .38 bore instead of the 
original larger caliber. 

The tendency of nearly all small arms 
specialists who write for sporting maga- 
zines is toward overenthusiasm for new 
models. This may be due to a commend- 
able desire on their part to show apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of gunmakers in at- 
tempting to improve the variety and qual- 
ity of the arms they put on the market. 
It may also be due to several other rea- 
sons; but at any rate, regardless of why 
he does it, a writer who is a shooter him- 
self knows that the fraternity he repre- 
sents is interested in facts and not theories, 
and while all lovers of fine guns can and 
do appreciate the aesthetic in weapons as 
well as in humans, they are, after all, more 
concerned with such practical features as 
workmanship, reliability, smoothness of 
action, handiness, and accuracy. Expert 
pistol shots are mainly concerned with the 
capabilities and limitations of a fine re- 
volver, not only for slow or de- 
liberate firing, but for timed and 
rapid fire as well. This involves 
not only the arm, but the suit- 
ability of the ammunition 
for which it is designed. 
With these points in mind. 
let us see what there is 
about this new arm 
that warrants its bid 
for popularity in the 
target-shooting field. 

Anyone conversant 
with the game knows 
that the handgun clan 
is at present slightly 
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off balance on the question of heavy frame 
revolvers; and as is so frequently the 
case, we are going to extremes in carry- 
ing out our ideas. 

After strenuous efforts the small-bore 
shooters finally were able to convince our 
gunmakers of the necessity for man-sized 
.22-caliber revolvers. Although we now 
have several excellent models of. this class 
and should feel elated, or at least satisfied, 
we are far from being in that state of 
mind. The pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing still farther toward heavier frames for 
intermediate calibers, and we find rival 
companies chambering their finest large- 
caliber target revolvers for the most accu- 
rate medium-caliber cartridges. 

When Smith & Wesson first produced 
their excellent .38 Military & Police Tar- 
get Model revolver, they demanded a 
cartridge worthy of the arm, and got 
it in the celebrated .38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial ammunition. This cartridge un- 
doubtedly had much to do in de- 
veloping accurate revolver shooting to 
the point it has reached today. The 
.44 Special cartridge has been equally 
effective, but not as popular, due to its 
higher cost, greater recoil, and over- 
size for general target practice. 

Having had available for a quarter 
century these two excellent cartridges 
for target work, and several splendid 
revolvers in which they functioned per- 
fectly, why then is it necessary or 
even desirable at this time to bring out 
larger framed guns in which to use the 
.38 Special ammunition? Perhaps the 
heavier frame offsets better the heavy 
hammer fall of American revolvers, so 
that the jarring effect and derangement 
of the aim are less noticeable. Per- # 
haps someone has decided that, if the 
European pistol shots, who continually 
beat us at the “free-pistol” game, do 
so because they use arms of 3 pounds 
weight, maybe we might improve our re- 
volver practice by using heavier six- 
shooters. Or perhaps it is all psychologi- 
cal, for many shooters have the idea that 
the heavier the gun the steadier it can be 
held. This theory is fine until weight over- 
powers strength, when it becomes better 
judgment to use a lighter gun, for steadi- 
ness of holding is more a function of 
physical and mental coordination with the 
power of will, as defined by concentra- 
tion—the most important factor in shoot- 
ing. 

Regardless of the reasons back of their 
production, we now have the new heavy- 
frame .38 target revolvers, and we are all 
interested in their possibilities and always 
hopeful that the theories upon which they 
were designed are sound, and that they 
will prove of benefit to the followers of 
the game. 

When the company in Springfield de- 
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cided to chamber their .44 target revolver 
for the .38 Special cartridge, they were 
not content to do just that, for they 
knew that the heavier material of the 
larger gun was capable of a much more 
powerful load, and again they insisted on 
having a cartridge worthy of the new 
gun. Remington, with their usual pro- 
gressiveness, soon developed a_ heavier 
load, and they did so without changing the 
outside dimensions of the .38 Special car- 
tridge. They did step up the pressure and 
velocity, however, and claim for their new 
load 1,100 f. s. velocity, 425 foot pounds 
of muzzle energy, and a greatly increased 
penetration and shocking power. This 
new ammunition is known as the .38-44 
S. & W. Special cartridge, and carries on 
the box the information, “Specially 
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adapted for .38-44 Smith & Wesson 
Special.” 

This new cartridge presents many ad- 
vantages to the police officer, and to the 
enthusiast who enjoys long range practice, 
to say nothing of its value to those who 
like to test their skill at big game hunting 
with a six-shooter. 

The .38-44 Outdoorsman’s Revolver, as 
the manufacturers have named this gun, 
is a target arm in every sense of the word, 
pessessing as it does finely checked Cir- 
cassian walnut stocks, adequately checked 
and grooved straps and trigger, substan- 
tial Patridge sights with the rear one ad- 
justable for windage and elevation, and a 
wonderfully “sweet” and crisp hammer 
release which can be varied somewhat by 
adjusting the mainspring set screw in the 
front strap. 

To meet the demands of that group of 
revolver shots who in recent years have 
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insisted on filling in space in rear of the 
trigger guard in order to obtain a lower 
grip and a more nearly straight squeeze 
on the trigger, Smith & Wesson have de- 
signed a very ingenious device that not 
only acts as a neat filler for this space, 
but also increases the thickness of the 
grip about an eighth of an inch. In keep- 
ing with the fine workmanship of the gun, 
two thin blued-steel plates, the exact size 
of the butt, have been made to fit under 
the wooden grips. These plates have 
neatly curved extensions that meet the 
trigger guard and hold between their for- 
ward ends a piece of Bakelite secured in 
place by a small screw. Not infrequently 
the S. & W. grip has been criticised as be- 
ing too thin for a larger than average hand, 
and, being possessed with such an ex- 
tremity, the writer has had to pad or 
build up the upper part of the grip with 
tape or other material in order to get a 
comfortable and adequate hold. With 
the S. & W. filler in place this difficulty 
has been overcome and the new grip 
feels very much like that of his favor- 
ite revolver. For those who prefer the 
thinner grip and no filler, the latter can 
be quickly and easily removed and nor- 
mal grips substituted. 

When one tests either the single or 
double action of this new model he is 
impressed with its smoothness and 
cleanness. The chambers align per- 
fectly with the bore, with a clearance 
between cylinder and barrel of 3 one- 
thousandths of an inch. Having the 
characteristic recessed lug protecting 
the ejector rod and locking its forward 
end, the gun to some people might ap- 
pear muzzle heavy, but this slight ad- 
ditional weight is apparently counter- 
balanced in the frame, and the revolver 
balances perfectly when normally held 
in firing position. 

The standard sight equipment of this 
model is a one-tenth-inch Patridge front 
sight and a rear sight adjustable for both 
elevation and windage. On request the 
factory will furnish any standard blade or 
bead-sight combination without extra 
charge. As a means of avoiding any pos- 
sibility of the elevation setting changing, 
there is provided a set screw directly in 
front of the elevation screw. To change 
elevation it is necessary first to release 
this screw, then make the adjustment, and 
reset. As in all S. & W. adjustable sights, 
one turn of the adjusting screws changes 
the point of impact of the bullet approxi- 
mately 1 inch for each 10 yards of range. 

In the case of windage adjustments, it 
is first necessary to back out the screw on 
the side toward which it is desired to move 
the point of impact of the bullet, and 
then tighten up the opposite screw to 
complete the change. Incidentally, in this 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The .25-20 Single-Shot Express 


a demand for small-caliber center-fire 

express cartridges which will possess 
the qualities of fine accuracy, flat tra- 
jectory, economy, small bulk and weight, 
and lack of disagreeable recoil and report. 
Fragmentation of the bullet upon impact is 
also quite desirable in the interest of 
safety. In short, these are needed friendly 
little cartridges of superior efficiency, and 
capable of translating the shooter’s skill 
into results in a more satisfactory manner 
than is the case with the ordinary small 
cartridges that have been on the market. 
As our hunting seasons grow shorter from 
year to year, such a small shell fills the bill 
for vermin shooting, and is nearly ideal 
for the inveterate woods rambler. Captain 
Wotkyns has introduced one such car- 
tridge in the .22 Hornet. Another fairly 
successful load is the commercial .25-20 
Hi-Speed, but it leaves something to be 
desired in accuracy and trajectory. In 
this article I propose to set forth the 
capabilities of another small shell when 
loaded to modern standards. I refer to 
the .25-20 Winchester single-shot case. 

The .25-20 single-shot cartridge is the 
original .25-20 that was placed on the 
market almost simultaneously by the 
Stevens and Winchester companies many 
years ago, and it is still loaded by Reming- 
ton, Peters, and Winchester. This car- 
tridge must not be confused with the .25- 
20 W.C.F. with which so many of us are 
familiar. It has a more slender case, 
slightly bottle-necked, and is 5/16” longer 
than the .25-20 W.C.F. In its factory 
loadings it drives an 86-grain bullet at 
1,470 f. s., with slightly better accuracy 
than the .25-20 W.C.F. affords. The 
single-shot case will hold 2 to 2.5 grains 
more powder than the other, burns the 
powder more efficiently, due to its 
straighter shape, and is capable of produc- 
ing results which cannot be duplicated in 
the repeater case with any loading. The 
cartridge is suitable only for single-shot 
actions such as the Ballard, Winchester, 
Stevens, Sharps-Borchardt, Remington 
rolling block, and some of the foreign 
actions, of which the B.S.A. Martini is one 
of the best. Unfortunately, the foreign 
actions are the only ones in manufacture 
today, but the others can be obtained in 
excellent condition at moderate cost. 

My own rifle in this caliber is a Win- 
chester single-shot with the heavy type 
action, equipped with the factory No. 3 
nickel steel barrel, 28” long with a 14” 
twist. The rifle weighs 9 pounds, and is 
finely accurate. A 100-shot rest test at 
500 yards gave an average group size 
11/16” for 10-shot strings, with the largest 
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10-shot group measuring 7/8” and the 
smallest 7/16”, using -Peters smokeless 
soft-point ‘ammunition. My barrel is un- 
necessarily long and heavy. A 25” nickel 
steel barrel 3/4” at the muzzle is nearly 
ideal. Nickel steel is essential, and the 
barrel should have a reasonably close 
chamber. I prefer a straight tapered bar- 
rel measuring 1.05” at the receiver. My 
sight equipment on this piece is the Lyman 
No. 438 ’scope with fine cross-hairs, and it 
has proved an excellent little glass. 

The powders I tried in this cartridge 
during a period of five years were duPont 
No. 80, duPont No. 50, and the compara- 
tively new duPont No. 1204, which is the 
best bet of the three. Number 80 de- 
velops ordinary velocities with good ac- 
curacy, but is absolutely unsuited to high 
velocity because of its characteristic of 
flashing up in excessive pressure at the 
case head when heavily loaded. Number 
50 is superb, but it is not on the market 
in general distribution and so is not avail- 
able to the ordinary handloader. I ob- 
tained splendid accuracy at 50 yards with 
the lot I had, using the 60-grain bullet and 
13 grains of powder. The estimated muzzle 
velocity was 2,300 f. s. With the 87-grain 
full-jacketed .250 bullet and 10 grains of 
the same lot of powder I got-5” to 6” 
groups at 200 yards. The difficulty and 
expense entailed in getting No. 50 here in 
the Pacific Northwest caused me to give 
up its use, and I did little firing with this 
rifle until the advent of No. 1204 and the 
Kleanbore primer. 

With these improved components avail- 
able I commenced experimenting in 
earnest. What I was after was the fastest 
load possible with safe pressures and de- 
cent accuracy, using the 60-grain and 86- 
grain bullets, so I decided to run up pres- 
sures before making an accuracy trial. As 
13 grains of No. 1204 is the limit load in 
the repeater case with the 60-grain bullet, 
I used this charge first. Winchester No. 1 
smokeless primers and Winchester cases 
were used at first, as their thin, soft con- 
struction gave good evidence of high pres- 
sures. The 13-grain load failed to burn 
completely, so the charge was increased to 
14 grains. This load burned cleanly, and 
as pressure indications were only normal, 
15 grains were tried next. This load flat- 
tened primers perfectly, and because of a 
rather long firing pin, punctured one now 
and then. However, I felt certain that 
the limit had not been reached, so I short- 
ened the firing pin and changed to the No. 
1% Kleanbore primer. After these 
changes, loads of 16 grains, 16.5 grains, 
and 17 grains were tried. The 16.5 and 
17-grain loads caused trouble immediately, 


and were discarded, but the 16-grain load 
behaved very satisfactorily, so I adopted 
it as my standard until I could get accu- 
rate information from duPont as to the 
pressures and velocities I was developing. 
While I was working on the above loads 
with the 60-grain open-point bullet, I tried 
two loads with the standard 86-grain soft- 
point bullet. For these, 13 and 14 grains 
of powder were used, and the 14-grain 
load was decided upon as standard for this 
bullet, as the primers seemed to indicate 
pressures similar to those of the 16-grain 
load with the 60-grain bullet. Having my 
two loads standardized, I sent the data 
back to the duPont laboratory, and Mr. 
Wallace Coxe was kind enough to test 
them on pressure gun and chronograph. 
Results were as follows: 


Powder 
Wt. No. Bullet M.Vel. Mean pres. 


16-gr. 1204 60-gr.0.P. 2,548f.s. 40,960 Ibs. 
1S-gr. 1204 60-gr.0.P. 2,421 f.s. 33,180 lbs. 
14-gr. 1204 86-gr. S.P. 45,880 Ibs. 
13.5-gr. 1204 86-gr.S.P. 2,090f.s. 41,460 lbs. 





No velocity was given for the 14-grain 
load with the 86-grain bullet, as the pres- 
sure was far too high for the load to merit 
further consideration. The pressure limit 
of this small case is 35,000 pounds, but in 
good rifles no trouble will be experienced 
with pressures up to 38,000 pounds. This 
is the limit which should never be ex- 
ceeded. Here I want to warn against de- 
pending upon primers for close indication 
of pressures. I have been loading cart- 
ridges for fifteen years, and I cannot tell 
within 5,000 pounds the pressure I am 
getting with even the thinnest primers; 
nor do I believe that anyone else can, 
either. In this case I nearly developed a 
peck of incipient trouble for myself. Be- 
cause of the above information I changed 
my standard loads to somewhat safer 
charges; and they now are: 


Powder 

Wt. No. Bullet M.Vel. Pressure 
15.5-gr. 1204 60-gr. 2,485 37,000 Ibs. 
13-gr. 1204 86-gr. 2,025 38,000 Ibs. 


Cartridges are loaded to an overall 
length of 2 inches with either builet, and 
bullets are seated friction-tight, with no 
crimp. Peculiarly enough, the informa- 
tion from the duPont laboratory indicated 
that No. 1204 burned most evenly and de- 
veloped the finest accuracy at pressures of 
35,000 to 40,000 pounds, and fell off either 
above or below these pressures. Within 
this range it has no equal, and its peculiar 
performance may be due to the condition 
imposed by the shape of the cartridge 
case. There is actually less back-thrust 
upon the breechblock under 40,000 pounds 
pressure in the single-shot case than there 
is under 35,000 pounds in the repeater 

(Continued on page 34) 
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N A previous article Captain Charles 

Askins has described the cylindrical 

Brenneke shotgun bullet, and experi- 
ments made by himself with this very 
efficient projectile. As this bullet is now 
gaining ever-increasing popularity in Cen- 
tral Europe and in the Nordic countries, 
a more close description and authentic 
ballistic data may be of interest to Ameri- 
can sportsmen. 

Central European hunters have used 
this bullet for shooting big game in 
Africa, as the very latest model will make 
out of the ordinary shotgun a big-game 
gun, equaling and even surpassing many 
big-game rifles in stopping power at close 
range. 

More or less cylindrical shotgun bul- 
lets have been in use in Europe for several 
decades, but it can be said that the Bren- 
neke bullet is the last word as to progress 
and development of cylindrical shotgun 
bullets. To follow its development from 
the very beginning would be interesting 
enough, but this would take too much 
space. I shall therefore confine myself 
to the two latest types of the 12-gauge 
bullet, Models 1930 and 1931. 

Model 1931 (Figs 1 and 2) is a big- 
game bullet par preference. It is espe- 
cially suitable for Paradox guns, that is, 
smooth-bore shotguns with a rifled choke. 
The body of the bullet is made of hard 
lead, with three double circumferential 
guiding rings, which are swaged down 
slightly when the bullet passes through the 
bore. The main body of the bullet never 
comes in contact with the bore, and thus 
there is no danger of heavy compression 
and resulting high pressure, but the guid- 
ing rings are so nicely designed that they, 
in conjunction with the wadding, give re- 
sistance enough in the barrel to insure clean 
and complete powder combustion. 

It is obvious that the Brenneke bullet in 
this respect by far surpasses the round 
bullet. The com- 
plete wadding is 
attached to the 
base of the bullet 
by means of a 
steel screw, which 
perforates the 
wadding and 
passes through 
the base of the 
bullét well into 
the body of the 
same (Fig. 1). 
This bullet has a 
pointed cupola- 
shaped head, and 





FIG. 1. BRENNEKE 
BULLET, MODEL 1931 








More About the Brenneke Shotgun Bullet 


By L. Eric KroGIus 


in the big-game type this head is strength- 
ened by means of a steel cap, insuring 
greater penetration. For use against 
African thick-skinned big game still an- 
other form of this bullet is manufactured, 
but on special order only, it being rather 
too expensive to be manufactured for the 
general market. 

The inventor and manufacturer, Mr. 
Wilhelm Brenneke, of Leipzig, Saxony, 
has constructed an improved steel cap fit- 
ted with a steel shaft passing entirely 
through the bullet and the wadding, and 
rigidly fastened to the base of the wad- 
ding by means of a nut. This shaft gives 
to the bullet great axial rigidity, greatly 
increasing its penetrating power. This 
latest form of the Brenneke bullet, in com- 
bination with a special powder, is capable 
of penetrating 1134 inches of pine boards, 
and that at a distance of 50 meters. This 
bullet is quite able to cope with the African 
buffalo, and even the rhino. Ballistic data 
to follow will enable the reader to judge 
for himself. 

The very recently improved Model 1930 
bullet is the one for general use, and is 
suitable for every kind of shotgun choke 
(Fig. 3). It differs from Model 1931 in 
that the body has 12 longitudinal guiding 
ribs set with a slow twist, instead of the 
3 circumferential double guiding rings of 
the Model 1931 bullet. According to tests 
made this type gives the greatest accuracy 
obtainable. This Model 1930 bullet can 
also be equipped with steel-capped point. 
Both models can also be supplied without 
any point, as flat nosed bullets for soft- 
skinned game. 

The bullets are manufactured in differ- 
ent weights to suit the ammunition and 
the gun to be used. In 12-gauge the 
weight is from 33% to 35 grams (1 ounce 
equals roughly 28 grams; 134 ounces 
equals 35.4 grams), but for strongly built 
shotguns and increased powder charges the 
Model 1931 bullet is also supplied in 
weights of 38 and 40 grams. As 40 grams 
is close to 14 ounces, you can imagine the 
stopping and smashing power of this slug 
in combination with supercharges of a spe- 
cial progressive-burning powder, made ex- 
pressly for this type of bullet. 

The Model 1930 bullet with steel-cap- 
ped pointed head and increased powder 
charge has a penetration at 50 meters of 
12 inches of pine boards, and without steel- 
capped head and normal powder charge 
of 6% to 7% inches of pine boards. Bul- 
lets without any point penetrate 4 to 434 
inches of pine boards. 

The initial velocity of the Brenneke 


bullet with normal charge of powder is 
generally somewhat higher than that of 
the ordinary shotgun charge, but the re- 
maining velocity naturally is considerably 
higher. The methods of taking velocities 
probably differ somewhat in Europe and 
in America, the velocities over here being 
taken at a point 5 meters from the muzzle 
of the gun, thus not giving the actual muz- 
zle velocity. Direct comparisons conse- 
quently are somewhat difficult, but fortu- 
nately I have figures obtained in testing 
various makes of American heavy long- 
range shotgun loads by the European 
method. These tests show for the Amer- 
ican ammunition an average velocity of 
around 370 to 380 meter seconds 5 meters 
from the muzzle. This figure very closely 
corresponds with the velocity of the Bren- 
neke bullet when ordinary powder charges 
are used. The remaining velocity never- 
theless is as high as 307 meter seconds at 
60 meters, corresponding to 1,006 f. s. at 
66 yards. 

To use Brenneke bullets in a soundly 
built shotgun is in no way dangerous, as 
pressures are even lower than in the ordi- 
nary shotgun shell. During recent years 
great progress has been made in Germany 
in the development of new very progres- 
sive shotgun powder. Chamber pressures 
have been lowered considerably, but ve- 
locities have been maintained, or even in- 
creased. Velocities lie somewhere between 
350 to 370 meter seconds taken at a point 
5 meters from the muzzle, but pressures 
have been kept down to only about 300 
atmospheres, or less than 21% tons per 
square inch. This statement may seem 
astounding to American readers, just as 
astounding as they seemed to me when I 
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first got the figures, obtained during the 
elaborate tests in the Rottweil laboratories, 
but these figures are now above doubt, 
and have been confirmed by private tests. 

American heavy progressive loads, 
tested according to the European method, 
show chamber pressures of 600 atmos- 
pheres and higher; and, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that velocities were no 
higher than 370 to 380 meter seconds, 
these pressures are considered far too 
high for the velocity obtained. 

Recently the Rottweil Company has 
manufactured a special very progressive 
powder expressly for the Brenneke bullet. 
This powder gives a velocity 5 meters 
from the muzzle of 460 meter seconds, or 
about 100 meter seconds higher than 
that of the average shotgun ammunition. 
Another powder company has brought out 
a similar powder, giving approximately 
the same velocity. Pressures are not 
higher than 400 to 500 atmospheres. The 
heavy steel-capped Brenneke bullet in 
front of this powder will naturally make 
the heavier type of shotgun a truly ter- 
rible big-game gun. And we have not seen 
the end yet. The German powder com- 
panies are sure to bring out something 
better still. 

The Brenneke bullets can be used in all 
shotguns of normal and sound build, from 
cylinder to full choke, without endangering 
the gun in the least. Some persons have 
the mistaken idea that these bullets are 
dangerous to use in a full-choked gun, but, 
contrary to this belief the full-choked 
gun most probably will handle the Bren- 
neke bullet better than will any other 
choke, although there may, of course, be 
exceptions. 

In lighter guns, naturally, one should 
stick to the lighter bullet in combination 
with normal loads, and some shotgun bar- 
rels will shoot the Brenneke bullet with 
excellent results as to accuracy, while 
some will not. In this respect guns are 
individual; some guns will not handle a 
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FIG. 3. BRENNEKE 
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particular make of shotgun ammunition, 
as is well known. 

Let it at once be said that you cannot 
fully utilize the accuracy of the Brenneke 
bullet in a shotgun without some kind of 
sights, “flap” sights, for example, such as 
are placed on the German “Drilling.” Ly- 
man’s double ivory sights may do, pro- 
vided you have a very high and straight 
rib, preferably a raised ventilated rib. 

As to the degree of accuracy that may 
reasonably be expected, the following table 
giving spread of 6-shot groups at 60 meters 
(66 yards) can be considered normal as 
far as single barrels are concerned: 

4 inches and less........ very good 
400 556 MONEE. 2... 2208 quite good 
5% to 7% inches 

As far as double-barrel shotguns are 
concerned, there will be another problem 
to face, the same problem as with the 
double rifle. Very few double shotguns 
have barrels shooting absolutely together. 
Most guns just shoot a wee bit apart or 
across, high or low. It is a most difficult 
matter to judge if both barrels of a shot- 
gun have coinciding centers of impact. It 
is extremely difficult to locate the exact 
center of a shotgun pattern, and the more 
open shooting the gun, the greater the 
difficulty. 

Now, in actual practice it does not 
matter greatly if a double shotgun shoots 
an inch or even more off center at 40 yards, 
as the personal error is very much greater 
than this, but it is a different thing where 
a double rifle is concerned. The Bren- 
neke bullet virtually makes a rifle of the 
shotgun, and the matter of accuracy be- 
comes of paramount importance. 

Experience has shown that both vibra- 
tion and barrel flip increase somewhat with 
the use of Brenneke bullets, or as a rule 
with any other type of cylindrical bullets. 
If your shotgun shoots off center in some 
way, this will naturally be more pro- 
nounced when you use Brenneke bullets. 
On the other hand, your barrels may shoot 
well together with shot, but may not do 
so with Brenneke bullets. You can never 
know until you try, and it is scant consola- 
tion that the manifestations one may en- 
counter belong to the realm of higher bal- 


listics. You may be compelled to be con- 
tent with one barrel only. In this respect 
the single-barreled gun surely goes one 
better than the double, for here it is only 
a question of sighting-in the gun properly. 

Sixty-six yards may be the average maxi- 
mum range for a good shooting gun with 
Brenneke bullets, as far as real accuracy 
is concerned, but there are barrels giving 
very fair accuracy up to 100 yards. Figure 
4 shows a group, actual size, shot at 60 
meters on the shooting grounds of the 
German testing station for small arms, 
Berlin, by Admiral von Lanz. One can 
scarcely expect anything better! 

The cartridge shells are crimped in the 
ordinary way when Brenneke bullets are 
used. It is obvious, however, that the 
crimping head must have a take-out in 
the center when pointed bullets are to be 
loaded. Shells loaded with the flat-nosed 
bullets will work all right in all autoload- 
ing and repeating shotguns. Not so the 
shells loaded with the pointed bullets and 
crimped in the ordinary way. The point 
will stick up above the turnover, and this 
would be a dangerous shell to use in tubu- 
lar magazines. Either a very deep turn- 
over must be used, or a special double 
crimp as used in Europe for the Brown- 
ing gun (Fig. 5). American shotgun shells 
generally have a far deeper turnover than 
European shells, and this crimp will prob- 
ably do all right. 

It is calculated that the striking energy 
of the Brenneke bullet with protected 
point is equal to that of the 9.3-mm. 
Magnum Mauser 
at 50 to 60 meters, 
but the smashing 
power certainly is 
very much greater, 
owing to the big 
gauge and heavy 
weight of the bul- 
let. Shells loaded 
with the heaviest 
type of Model 
1931 bullet with 
reinforced pro- 
tected point and 
the new heavy 
charge of special 
progressive nitro- 
cellulose flake pow- 
der, will make the 


pump gun espe- 
cially, and the re- 
liable autoloader 


of the Browning 
type, a truly ter- 
rible big-game gun 
at close range. 
This is not mere 
theory, but a fact. 





FIG. 5. CRIMP FOR 
Central European AUTOLOADERS AND 
big-game hunters REPEATERS 
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Fireside Game Trails 


INCE that memorable day when an 
~ an indulgent father unpacked a new 

Stevens single-barrel .410 shotgun 
for an excited lad in his ’teens, the hunt- 
ing bug has continued to bite me more 
or less persistently all year. With the 
exception of two years spent in a densely 
populated Midwestern city, during which 
time certain educational requirements 
were being met at a large university, I 
continued to follow the game trails en- 
thusiastically. Since early childhood, the 
hills of the Southwest had been my own, 
and to be thrust into an environment in 
which it seemed that even the rabbits 
bore ownership tags, was simply unbear- 
able. Had it not been for the consoling 
pages of THE RIFLEMAN, I fear that rea- 
son might have vanished in this confined 
existence. 

Those years are memory now. That 
my Northwest trek caused the trails of 
two guncranks to converge was coinci- 
dence, but that the combined influence of 
these two cranks converted a prominent 
dean to play and finally become enthusi- 
astic with the science of “triggernometry” 
is nothing short of marvelous. In scien- 
tific circles, members of the same staff are 
commonly gunning for each other, because 
of divergent views; so when one finds 
three such members gunning together as 
enthusiastic as boys, it matters not that 
one is gray at the temples and high in 
rank. They are equal again in their 
mutual interests and pleasures. 

Field work takes on new zest, for, in 
addition to the accumulation of needed 
data, there is that ever-present joy of 
“small-deer” hunting. In our case the 
small game is the ground squirrel that 
provides shooting joys from early March 
until July, and they are present literally 
by the thousands. The larger, Citellus 
columbianus, tries the patience of the 
wheat farmers by its destructiveness. 
while the smaller, Citellus townsendit, 
tries the skill of the rifleman no less in the 
scablands in the dry country. When these 
are in hibernation, marmots and magpies 
fill in until the shotgun season for pheas- 
ant. From October until February the 
rifle is idle, however, except in the hands 
of the dyed-in-the-wool guncrank, save 
for those fortunate deer-hunting occa- 
sions that come when one should be meet- 
ing his students. 

While the dean is busy in his spare 
moments carving new stocks from choice 
walnut blanks and taking no little joy in 
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By E. R. BoGuscH 


displaying his artistic creations, the two 
cranks who were responsible for his down- 
fall are planning new loads for the Krags, 
trying new combinations of components, 
and becoming enthusiastic over new 
sights. When the snow is falling softly 
outside, the merry crackling fire finds 
them assembled together with their fami- 
lies in one home or the other. 

It would hardly do to say that our 
wives are in any way unusual—not to 
them, to be sure. Yet few men can con- 
sider themselves fortunate enough to con- 
vert a living room into a rifle range! A 
convenient junk pile supplied material 
for a portable backstop, and the gods were 
kind enough to lay a piece of half-inch 
boiler plate in plain view one day. A 
hacksaw blade and elbow grease shaped 
it into a rectangular plate 18 x 20 inches. 
This sheet of heavy metal, amply strong 
for any indoor load and for many outdoor 
loads, served as a nucleus for the back- 
stop. 

This was placed in a wooden box made 
for the purpose, at an angle of 30 degrees 
so as to deflect the pellets downward. 
The bottom and sides were lined with 
lighter sheet metal to protect the wood, 
and a generous wad of cotton in the bot- 
tom. of the box serves the purpose of 
catching smaller fragments as they re- 
bound. Pine boards were tried at first to 
cover the front, but these splintered badly 
and littered the inside of the box. After 
trying various combinations we found 
that strong corrugated cardboard from old 
packing boxes was the best material. It 
is readily replaced and is strong enough 
to keep tiny bits of lead inside of the box. 

Ten yards, the distance between the 
backstop in the dining room and the 
shooter in the living room, may seem too 
short for serious shooting. It would be, 


perhaps, for the standard target, but 
there is no rule in our shooting that in- 
sists on standard targets at this range. 
Before this indoor shooting becamé the 





fascinating sport it now is, Ethel—the 
other half—voiced a desire for one of 
the bullseye pistols sold by the N. R. A. 
Service Company, and to a guncrank this 
was a welcome sign of surrender. Dur- 
ing apartment-house days this accurate 
little gun made life pleasant, both in tar- 
get shooting and as a less effective sub- 
stitute for the family fly swatter. There 
is a little rubber-stamp target that ac- 
companies the outfit that I want to es- 
pecially mention now. 

There are five concentric rings, and the 
fifth ring is the bullseye. It measures 
just a bit more than one-quarter inch in 
diameter. At 30 feet anyone who can 
place 10 successive shots in this circle 
need never fear the V-ring on the stand- 
ard indoor range. In fact, I would 
rather lie prone any day down at the 
armory with the snug M-1 Springfield 
against my shoulder and try for possibles 
than to compete offhand with friend wife, 
Lowell, and Roxie at this tiny speck. You 
don’t need any shot-hole gauges to inform 
you when you are licked. The girls see 
to that. 

When the first Krag arrived in our 
circle and the “Ideal Handbook” told us 
how to make the old cannon act like an 
orchestra instead of singing only bass 
with service ammunition, squirrel season 
was about over. There were _lichen- 
covered rocks, however, to try reloads on, 
and these were missed and hit at various 
ranges with various components. Little 
by little the gun changed form; it grew a 
Pacific rear sight, shortened its barrel. 
developed a pistol grip, became dignified 
with sling and recoil pad; and, in short, 
began to look more like that mythical 
dream gun. Lowell’s went through a 
similar transformation. 

Fireside hunting now turned its con- 
versation to hand-loading and discus- 
sions as to what this or that load might be 
expected to do. The Krag was a peaceful 
onlooker while the .22 short continued to 
punch holes somewhere in the paper. 

One day, after a flock of service am- 
munition for the Krag, made by Western, 
had been pulled and reassembled with non- 
mercuric priming, there was the question: 
What should be done with the primers 
that had been taken out? There was 
some back-yard experimenting with old 
cases that were too weak to trust with 
heavy reloads, and then the Krag took its 
turn with the .22 in the fireside game 
trails. 
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Two to three grains of du Pont bulk 
shotgun powder behind the Bond No. 
C-311500 90-grain bullet cracked like a 
.22 long-rifle, and its accuracy up to 50 
feet was lovely. This load is to the Krag 
what the BB rim-cap is to the .22 long- 
rifle cartridge, with a considerable edge 
on accuracy. These tiny pellets were 
originally intended for somewhat reduced 
loads in the .32-20 rifle, and have been 
quite successfully used with old Kleanbore 
cases with a 2-grain charge of bulk shot- 
gun powder, without causing any dam- 
age from blow-backs. To be used with 
such a small charge in the Krag they 
should be cast of pure lead, sized to .311, 
and lubricated in the Ideal press. If cast 
harder, the powder charge will sometimes 
fail to force them out of the barrel, and if 
the charge is much increased the noise be- 
comes objectionable. Two grains of this 
powder is the least that will burn evenly, 
and three grains is to be preferred. Pure 
lead, also, is not as brittle as antimony 
alloys, and spatters less in the backstop. 

For our outdoor shooting, squirrel sil- 
houettes cut out of brown cardboard 
offered much interesting practice when 
conventional target work became stale and 
monotonous, and plinking was made safe 
by one person hiding the silhouettes 
against a good background, while the 
other searched for them. 

We mighty hunters felt somewhat 
abashed by being frequently beaten by 


both Ethel and Roxie; so a conspiracy 
grew between Lowell and myself to rein- 
state ourselves. A new indoor target was 
the result. Fortunately for us, linoleum 
floor covering lends itself to various uses, 
and when the glazed surface is removed 
with fine sandpaper, stamp pad designs 
may be cut on its surface. The three 
squirrel silhouettes shown in the accom- 
panying figure were the result of the con- 
ference. The two on the left are my 
children, while Lowell swears by the one 
at the right. In his, the vital area where 
clean kills are assured, lies within the en- 
closing line. 

The entire figure is not more than 1% 
inches tall, and such a target offers diffi- 
culties never met with in the conven- 
tional bullseye. Good scores are at a 
premium, for there is no definite point on 
which to hold, no more than there is on 
the living creature, and the good groups 
one can make when holding at a point 
vanish like magic on this target. It was 
here that we began to have a little advan- 
tage over the women, and we made the 
most of it. 

In the left-hand figure there are eight 
possible areas to hit, but only three—the 
head, the chest, and the lower back—are 
vital, and when numerical penalties are 
assigned to the nonvital or crippling shots, 
the result of 10 shots may end in only 
two “dead” squirrels, and 8 penalties 
totaling more than the entire score. It 


brings new zest into the indoor season 
and possible games for social purposes, 
where folks are not too conventional. For 
such occasions, where the gathering in- 
cludes some rank tyros, the little Bullseye 
pistol and the Benjamin pump gun have 
their inning, for plastic wood and a little 
stain will repair a wild shot by a novice 
into the woodwork, where the .22 would— 
well, the less said the better. At any rate, 
one otherwise very dull party became an 
intense competition in this manner by our 
“unique game,” and a woman who had 
never before shot a gun went home with 
the desire for a rifle. Who said the bug 
doesn’t bite rich and poor alike? 

Lowell has another target, one of a 
stamp impression showing a running deer 
in proportion at 200 yards. It is startling 
just how small the vital area of a deer 
really is when one makes an offhand shot, 
and a good clean kill is a treasure, indeed. 

When game seasons are closed and 
weather is too bad for outdoor pursuits, 
the Krag and the Savage .32-20, both with 
reduced loads, and the .22, follow many 
thrilling fireside game trails, and at the 
end of the evening shoot, while the char- 
acteristic odor of smokeless powder hangs 
in the air along with the aroma of pipes 
before the crackling fire, the lead can 
swells noticeably, waiting for the time 
when its contents will be recast to make 
their mad dash to yet another “small- 
deer” target. 
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S THE result of the many accidents 
which occurred during the past deer 
and bear season in Pennsylvania, the 
writer was asked by Mr. Adolf Muller, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, to make certain tests in an en- 
deavor to show the accuracy of the buck- 
shot load when fired from an ordinary 
shotgun. 

In this test the writer used a medium- 
grade Parker double barrel 12-gauge shot- 
gun with the right barrel modified and 
the left barrel full-choked, and two stand- 
ard makes of buckshot shells. Results on 
a paper target 40” x 40” were as follows: 

Target No. 1—Made at a distance of 
30 yards with No. 1 buckshot, 16 pellets, 
and fired from the modified barrel. There 
were 15 pellets on the target, covering a 


NO. 0 BUCK, MODIFIED CHOKE, 
75 YARDS 


space 16” x 35”, 6 pellets being below the 
bullseye and 9 above, and the nearest 
214” from the center of the bullseye. The 
pellets completely penetrated two white 
pine boards each 34” thick. 

Target No. 2.—Fired from a distance 
of 30 yards using No. 00 buckshot, 9 pel- 
lets, from the full-chocked barrel, result- 
ing in 9 pellets on the target; one in the 
bullseye and the others all below. Of the 
latter, the nearest was within 14” of the 
bullseye. The pellets on this target com- 
pletely penetrated two white pine boards 
each 34” thick. 

Target No. 3.—Fired from a distance of 
50 yards with No. 0 buckshot, 12 pellets, 
from the modified barrel and showed 10 
pellets on the target, covering a space 
31” x 21”, the nearest being 6” from the 
center of the bullseye, the others being 
very much scattered both below and above 
the bullseye. Pellets completely pene- 
trated two white pine boards each 4” 
thick. 


The Use of Buckshot on Deer 


By HENRY L. APPLETON 


Target No. 4.—Fired from a distance 
of 50 yards with No. 1 buckshot, 16 pel- 
lets, from the full-chocked barrel, 11 pel- 
lets striking the target, covering a space 
27” x 40”, the nearest being 8” from the 
center of the bullseye and the rest very 
much scattered. 

Target No. 5.—Fired from a distance 
of 75 yards with No. 0 buck, 12 pellets, 
from the modified barrel, showing 4 pel- 
lets on the target, the nearest being 9” 
below the bullseye. All pellets were in a 
space 21” x 19” below the bullseye. This 
target showed penetration slightly more 
than one pine board 34” thick. 

Target No. 6.—Fired from a distance 
of 75 yards with No. 0 buck, 12 pellets, 
from the modified barrel, placing 4 pellets 
in the target, the nearest being 8” from 
the center of the bullseye, with 3 above 
and 1 below the bullseye, covering a space 
20° x 21". 

Target No. 7.—Fired from a distance 
of 100 yards with No. 0 buck, 12 pellets, 
from the modified barrel, giving 3 pellets 
on the target, the nearest being 10” be- 
low and to the left of the bullseye, the 
other 2 being 21” below the bullseye to 
the right, and 18” above the bullseye to 
the right, respectively. 

Target No. 8.—Fired from a distance 
of 100 yards with No. 1 buck, 16 pellets, 
from the modified barrel, showing 2 pellets 
on the taget, one 11” above and the other 
14” below the bullseye. 

Summarizing the above we find that 
at 30 yards, 12-gauge shells loaded with 
No. 1 or No. 00 buckshot are practical, but 
as the distance is increased the scatter- 
ing of the load is entirely too great for 
safety. When 75 and 100-yard targets 
were made, a number of buckshot in each 
instance struck the ground 25 feet in 
front of the target, and it is logical to 
suppose that some also went 25 feet above 
the target. 

When shooting at the 100-yard range it 
was not possible on the first shot to have 
any pellets strike the target; however, 
when the gun was aimed several feet above 
the target it was possible to make a hit. 

If it were possible for the big-game 
hunter to have a shotgun bored for the 








particular size buckshot which he intended 
in use, then the result would be entirely 
different, as a gun so bored would place 
practically every pellet in each load on a 
target the size used. 

At least 95 per cent of the hunters use 
the same gun for this kind of hunting 
that they use for field shooting with the 
right barrel modified and the left barrel 
full chocked, and the results shown are 
what would probably happen with the 
average hunter. 

It is the opinion of the writer that most 
accidents with firearms are due to careless- 
ness, which can never be eliminated; but 
he also feels that the buckshot load is 
much more dangerous than the single-ball 
rifle cartridge now in use. The rifle bullet 
either hits or misses the game, whereas the 
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MAINING HITS mor FROM THIRD 


buckshot load may merely cripple the 
game or spoil the hide, and endangers 
other hunters because of the wide spread 
of the pellets. 

It is a well-known fact that a conical 
or long solid bullet is more easily deflected 
from its course than a round lead pellet 
travelling at the same velocity. However, 
the high-velocity rifle bullet, which is the 
type most effective on deer, is more readily 
stopped because it flies to pieces upon 
impact with wood or stone. 
~Nore.—In addition to the increased danger to 
other hunters resulting from the use of buckshot, 
there are the practical and humane aspects to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Appleton used a stationary target much 
larger than the vital area of the game, and placed 
broadside to the line of fire. Even so, he did not get 
enough hits to stop a deer in any instance at ranges 
greater than SO yards. A running deer, broadside or 
quartering, would offer an infinitely more difficult 
target. Rear shots would worse because of insuffi- 
cient penetration. The inevitable result of usin 
buckshot would be the wounding and crippling o 


several deer by the buckshot hunter, for each animal 
actually brought to bag. 
F. C. Ness. 
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A REAL GRIP ADAPTER 
FOR ‘6’? GUNS 


By NED 


NE of the latest gun accessories to 

be placed on the market for the 
benefit of revolver shooters is a most 
worth-while little grip adapter for all Colt 
and S. & W. revolvers, also single-shot 
pistols with the exception of the S. & W. 
Straight-line. 

The “Sure Grip” adapter is being manu- 
factured by Frank Pachmayr, well-known 
Los Angeles gunsmith, and the fact that 
many of the best shots in the Southwest 
have adopted it and are recommending it 


CUTTING 


every shooter of a revolver could be bene- 
fited by the installation of one of them, 
of the proper size for his individual hand, 
on his particular gun. And according to 
all reports from users of this adapter, 
Pachmayr’s efforts have certainly resulted 
in something for all revolver shooters, and 
particularly target marksmen, which will 
be of great assistance to them in improv- 
ing their scores. 

The “Sure Grip” adapter is constructed 
of semihard vulcanite, so shaped that the 





THE PACHMAYR ADAPTER AND HOW IT IS INSTALLED 


very highly is ample and sufficient proof 
of its merit. 

This adapter is the result of many tests 
and experiments during the past year 
which were made so as to develop it to 
such a perfect and scientific degree that 


installation of one of the proper size for 
the individual using it, provides a gun 
grip which is always the same, no matter 
how often the gun is cocked; and a grip 
on the gun handle which is unaffected by 
recoil. The adapter is attached to the 


front strap of the gun handle frame by a 
clip which slips instantly into place after 
loosening the screw which holds the 
wooden or hard-rubber grip-stocks against 
either side of the frame. Tightening the 
grip-stock screw makes this adapter a per- 
manent part of the gun. No changing or 
marring of any gun is necessary to install 
or remove one of these “Sure Grips” in 
a few seconds’ time. 

The adapter retails for $2 and is being 
sold with an unconditional guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refunded after a 
30-day trial. 

The manufacturers claim that the use 
of their adapters reduces wobble, tremb- 
ling and strain on hand, wrist and fingers. 
They further claim that differences in 
point of impact, due to change of gun 
position in the hand, also variation of 
trigger finger alignment, due to recoil or 
while cocking, are absolutely prevented. 
An adapter of the right size for the in- 
dividual using it is said to lower his hold 
just enough to afford him a straight, nat- 
ural trigger-finger alignment which is al- 
ways the same every time the gun is 
grasped or cocked. 

The writer is using several of these 
“Sure Grip” adapters on his own guns 
and finds them to be everything the manu- 
facturers claim for them. Considering the 
fact that any factory revolver grip must 
necessarily be made to fit all hands of 
various shapes and sizes, it can readily 
be seen that these adapters are something 
which every guncrank and aspiring good 
shot would do well to try out. Certainly 
the manufacturers have manifested the 
utmost faith in their product by the liberal 
guarantee they have placed behind it. 





THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


By Major GERALD BurRRARD, a retired 
officer of the Royal Field Artillery of 
the British Army. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Price, in cloth, $5 per 
volume, of which there are three; 
51% x 81% inches, fully illustrated. 


OLUME I is devoted to the gun; 
Volume II to its ammunition and 
Volume III to the combination of the arm 
and cartridge. Only Volumes I and II 
have as yet appeared from the press. 
Each of the above volumes is intended 
to be a complete treatise of its subhead 
subject. Explanation goes into great de- 
tail, including the exact definition of all 
technical terms that are used, and they 
are many. Line drawings and photo- 
graphs further amplify the discussions. 
Volume I deals with “The Gun” to the 
extent of 236 pages of text and a brief 
appendix on the diameters of shotgun 
bores. Its contents include chapters on 
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the barrels; actions; locks; ejectors; fore- 
ends; stocks and finishing; special actions; 
single triggers, and over-and-under guns. 
This is illustrated with 15 photographic 
plates and 57 line drawings, all of high 
quality. 

This volume discusses in great detail, 
not only the anatomy of certain shotguns 
and the interrelation and mechanical 
functioning of their parts, but also the 
processes of their actual construction. 

While the generic title of this series of 
volumes presupposes that it deals with 
the “modern” shotgun, it will come as a 
shock, at least to the American reader, 
to find that Volume I deals with nothing 
but double-barrel guns. Moreover, in his 
study of the double-barreled guns, Major 
Burrard confines himself wholly to those 
of British manufacture. 

Volume II discusses “The Cartridge” in 
a text of 215 pages, and appendices ag- 
gregating 80 pages more. The minor sub- 
heads of this volume include chapters on 


powders and propellants; caps; cartridge 
cases; wadding, shot and loading; pres- 
sure; velocity, and recoil. The discussion 
of these subjects is further amplified by 
appendices covering the calculation of 
striking velocities and time of flight of 
shot; method for determining muzzle 
velocities; observed velocities and recoil 
measurements in a pendulum gun; the 
effect of length of barrel on velocity and 
recoil, and a ballistic analysis of a 12-bore 
shotgun. The whole is visually explained 
by 19 photographic plates, 14 line draw- 
ings, and 53 statistical tables. 

While the volume on the gun contains 
little of practical importance to the 
American shotgun user, Volume II on 
shotgun ammunition gives much informa- 
tion of interest and value on this subject. 
As an artillery officer, Major Burrard is 
necessarily conversant with propellants 
and projectiles, and he has drawn freely 
on this technical knowledge in its applica- 
tion to small arms. Further, here and in 
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England much the same propellants, pro- 
jectiles, and loads are used. Accordingly, 
in this volume the author deals with prac- 
tical subjects and speaks a language that 
American sportsmen can and_ shoul 
understand. 

Chapters I and II on powders and pro- 
pellants are a mine of information; and 
while those of British manufacture are 
given special emphasis, those of American 
and other manufacture are not excluded 
from mention. 

Chapter III discusses caps, detonators, 
the three-element cap, nonfulminate caps, 
rusting of fire arms, nonchlorate caps, con- 
struction of caps, temperature and pres- 
sure of cap flame, gas escapes, and sensi- 
tiveness of caps. 

Chapter IV discusses cartridge cases, 
their manufacture, different types, water- 
proofing, handling and storage. 

Chapter V relates to wadding, shot and 
loading. It discusses the nature, material, 
purpose, number and relation of wads; 
the making of shot and its different quali- 
ties; shape and sizes of shot; comparison 
of British and other sizes of shot; load- 
ing; turnover and its testing and impor- 
tance. 

The author discusses the above sub- 
jects very fully and ably. 

Chapter VI relates to pressures. In it 
the author discusses the four ballistic 
elements of pressure, velocity, recoil, and 
pattern. The discussion of the ‘ ‘four 
ballistic elements” is excellent, and shows 
what goes on from the time the trigger 
is pressed until the bird falls. 

Chapter VII pertains to velocities. In 
it the author discusses shooting at moving 
objects, the “reaction-time” of the sports- 
man, time of passage of shot up the 
barrel, muzzle velocity, time of flight be- 
yond muzzle, rifle velocities, effect of car- 
tridge design on velocity, difference be- 
tween rifles and shotguns, capacities for 
retention of velocity, table of air resist- 
ance, and limitations imposed upon shot- 
gun velocities. 

Chapter VIII continues the subject of 
velocity. It takes up its measurement, 
velocity and penetration, the chronograph, 
actual velocities, velocities and striking 
force of different sizes of shot, velocities 
over various ranges, average velocities, 
effect on velocities of variations in load 
and length of gun barrel, choke, minimum 
effective velocities, minimum of striking 
force, pellet energy at various ranges, 
penetration and striking force. This 
chapter is all good. 

Chapter IX is devoted to_recoil. 

On the whole, the practical value of the 
information given in Volume II more 
than compensates for the shortcomings of 


Volume I. Epwarp L. Munson, 


Brigadier General, U.S. A. 


TWENTY-TWO CALIBER RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


HIS new book on the .22 by C. S. 

Landis contains 400 pages and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 

We approve of this work and believe 
that it should be in the library of every 
rifléman; but we must qualify our ap- 
proval by pointing out certain short- 
comings. 

For example, the author hides his light 
under a bushel, for the really excellent 
part of the book comes last, and before 
reaching it the reader must wade through 
about 200 pages of material that is rather 
uninspiring. 

The book is divided into two distinct 
parts. The second part, which is excel- 
lent, has a title page of its own, and is 
called, “Hunting With the .22.” 

If the first half of the book also has a 
name there is nothing to show what it is. 
It has no separate title page. The table 
of contents gives the name of each chap- 
ter and divides the chapters into groups, 
but does not name either group. There is 
no synopsis of the contents of each chap- 
ter, nor is there an index. This’ Means 
much inconvenience for the reader who 
wishes to use this book as a reference 
work. 

The first half of the book is devoted en- 
tirely to target shooting with the .22. It 
is, however, far from being a well-ordered 
and comprehensive treatise on this sub- 
ject. It contains a large amount of valu- 
able material which is presented without 
any well-considered plan. In writing this 
book the author apparently put in inter- 
esting or useful facts regarding target 
shooting whenever they happened to occur 
to him and without much reference to 
what he had just previously said or what 
he was going to say next. The continuity 
is bad. 

The author apparently expects all of 
his readers to be as well acquainted with 
the fundamentals of rifle shooting as he 
is, for frequently he plunges into the 
midst of a discussion of some phase of 
rifle shooting without any adequate intro- 
duction to his subject. For example, he 
frequently talks about No. 2 and No. 3 
barrels, and nowhere in the book does he 
give the slightest hint as to what a No. 2 
or No. 3 barrel is; and we are positive that 
a large percentage of his readers do not 
know. 

The author tells the reader which guns 
and which sights he considers best, but 
usually he gives no description of the 
mechanical features responsible for his 
opinions. In no sense does this book take 
the place of Captain Crossman’s excellent 
“Small-Bore Rifle Shooting.” 

The author makes several statements 
which we can only consider to be in very 


bad taste to say the least. On page 3 he 
states, regarding trigger pull: “The rules 
require 3 pounds or over but anything 
between 2 and 4 pounds will get by on the 
average American rifle range.” 

Again he remarks, on page 31, that 
“You get just so many shots at each tar- 
get—just so many and no more—unless 
the range officer isn’t looking.” 

Then on page 126, he states, “On some 
ranges, especially in England. the digging 
of elbow holes is forbidden, but shooters 
of canny mind have been noticed to stand 
on the line, gaze into the far distance and 
rest the weight on one heel, turn around a 
time or two and, lo and behold, there is 
another elbow pit.” 

We hate to think of the impression that 
such statements will give the reader who 
happens not to be a target shot and does 
not know that rifle shooting is one of the 
cleanest sports that we have. The young 
rifleman new to the game is likely to ab- 
sorb ideas that will give him a very un- 
fortunate start. 

In spite of our criticisms of the first 
half of this book, we still think it contains 
much material that is worth while. 

Now we come to the second half of the 
book, “Hunting With the .22,” and for 
this part we have nothing but praise. 
Here this veteran small-game hunter 
swings into his stride with all the enthu- 
siasm of which only a real hunter and 
rifle crank is capable, and once the reader 
gets into this part he will not want to lay 
the book down until it is finished. 

First the author goes into the question 
of practical huniing trajectories. He tells 
all about just how much above or below 
the point of aim different kinds of bullets 
will strike under different conditions. He 
discusses short, long, and long rifle, regular 
and high speed, and shows what changes 
should be made for overestimating or 
underestimating the range. He shows the 
location of the group at differént hunting 
and target ranges with the various differ- 
ent sight settings that are likely to be used. 
He describes the effect of wind, of light, 
and of changes in temperatures in an ex- 
tremely practical and readable way. 

Life-sized pictures of different game 
birds and animals are used as targets at all 
the different ranges and with different 
sight settings. Pictures of these targets 
are included, showing just how much you 
will miss the game and where your group 
will go if the sight is wrong or if you over- 
estimate or underestimate your distance. 
Just a study of the pictures in this section, 
even without reading the text, is a liberal 
education on the trajectory and capabili- 
ties of the .22. 

Then Mr. Landis goes on and tells in 
a capable and understandable manner how 
to hunt each type of game for which the 
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This Matter of Swinging a Shotgun: A Dis- 
cussion of Captain Askins’ Article 


Editor, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: 


HE problem of the lateral drift of 

shot imparted by motion of the gun 
muzzle discussed by Captain Askins in 
the March RIFLEMAN may be approached 
as follows: 

Assume a target moving from left to 
right at 60 feet a second and crossing the 
line of sight at 150 feet from the muzzle 
and at right angles to such line. Line of 
sight to be the line from the eye to the 
target at the instant the shooter decides 
to fire. The mean velocity of the shot 
charge over the 150 feet may be taken as 
900 feet per second. 

From the above it appears that the shot 
will move from the muzzle to the target 
in 1/6 second, and during that time the 
target will move 10 feet; therefore the 
correct lead is 10 feet for a gun that 
is not moving at the instant the shot 
leaves the muzzle. To compensate for 
this lead by the lateral drift of shot the 
muzzle would have to be moving at the 
rate of 60 feet per second at the instant 
the shot leaves; then the shot would drift 
sidewise at the same rate as the target and 
reach the lead point at the same time. 
Air resistance to the strung-out column 
of shot at such speed would be consider- 
able, but it is not considered here. 

How can such velocity of muzzle swing 
be obtained? Assume the length of the 
gun from muzzle to the point where it 
pivots (probably in the shooter’s body) 
to be 4 feet; this is rather large but it in- 
creases time interval required for the 
swing. The length of an arc of a quarter 
of a circle (from left to straight ahead) 
described by the muzzle of such a gun 
would be 6.28 feet. To swing such a 
distance at 60 feet per second described by 
the muzzle of such a gun would require 
1/10 second, but as the muzzle would start 
from rest the mean velocity over the arc 
would be 30 feet per second, so the time 
required would be 21/100 second (nearest 
numbers are used). This will give an idea 
of the swing required to compensate for 
the lead when firing dead on. 

However, other values enter into the 
problem. Assume the time from the in- 
stant the hammer is released to the in- 
stant the shot leaves the muzzle to be 
5/1,000 second. With the muzzle swing 
at 60 feet per second this time interval 
would carry it 3/10 foot beyond the line 
of sight at the time the hammer was re- 
leased. This would equal a lead for the 
shot charge at the target of 11.55 feet, 
and as the shot drift would equal the 
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flight of the target during the interval, 
the charge would be the above distance 
ahead of the target. It would seem that 
no such velocity of swing can be used. 

Assume the velocity of muzzle swing to 
be 30 feet per second; then the lateral 
drift would be 5 feet at the target, and 
the overswing due to the interval from 
hammer release to the shot leaving the 
muzzle (5/1,000 sec.) would be 15/100 
feet. This at the target would be 5.78 
feet, making a total of 10.78 feet ahead 
of the line of sight, while the target would 
be 10 feet ahead. The time for the muz- 
zle to describe the quarter arc from left 
to straight ahead would be 42/100 second. 
This would seem to be something like 
what happens, but we have not considered 
the time interval from the instant the 
shooter decides to fire to the instant the 
hammer is released. This depends upon 
the individual, but in any case must be 
appreciable. Also there is the matter of 
recoil. This acts over a considerable part 
of the above hammer release to muzzle 
interval of 5/1,000 second, and in the 
above case of a left-to-right moving tar- 
get its tendency, for a_ right-handed 
shooter, would be to throw the muzzle 
farther to the right and thus increase the 
lead. 

Assume the velocity of muzzle swing 
to be 15 feet per second, the time to swing 
the quarter arc would be 84/100 second. 
This would not be difficult for an experi- 
enced wing shot to do. In this case the 
shot drift would be 2.5 feet and the over- 
swing for the hammer to muzzle interval 
would be 75/1,000 foot, which at the tar- 
get would amount to 2.89 feet. Together 
they amount to 5.39 feet, leaving 4.61 
feet of the lead to be made up by the in- 
terval from the shooter’s determination 
to fire to the hammer release and the lead 
from recoil effect, if in the right direction, 
and also the spread of the pattern. The 
air resistance to lateral drift at 15 feet 
per second would be small. 

The above solutions are rough ones, in 
one plane, to illustrate the problem. A 
rigid mathematical solution would be very 
elaborate, and as the other factors are 
either small or unknown it would be not 
worth while, or perhaps impossible. 

It would seem that for a wing shot who 
has cultivated the art of rapidly swing- 
ing on a moving target and firing when 
on, the lateral shot drift and the over- 
swing due to the interval between the in- 
tention to fire and the shot leaving the 
muzzle, are appreciable amounts and ca- 


pable of accomplishing what another 
shooter accomplishes by leading. Such 
an art would not consist in swinging be- 
yond the target and waiting for it to 
catch up, as the velocity of muzzle swing 
would then be nearly all lost. Holding on 
a target moving 60 feet per second at 150 
feet from the muzzle only gives a muzzle 
swing of 1.56 feet per second. The lateral 
shot drift for this swing would be 26/100 
foot at the target. There would be no 
overswing due to time delay before the 
shot leaves the muzzle, though there might 
be some from recoil for a right-hand 
shooter on a target moving to the right. 
This latter, of course, would be a minus 
quantity if the conditions are reversed. 
(Signed) R. H. Brary. 


Two Excellent Sporter 
Sights 
By F. C. NEss 


WO very well designed ramp front 

sights have come to me for examina- 
tion and trial. One of these is made by 
the well-known sightmaker, D. W. King, 
and the other by the Pacific Gun Sight 
Company. 

The King sight is designed to fit over 
the fixed stud of the Model 1903 Spring- 
field front sight, and a special spline part 
to replace the movable stud is provided. 
The 3-inch ramp is forced down over the 
now filled-in fixed stud until it meets the 
barrel evenly. The ramp is then held in 
place in a vise or clamp while the two 
pinholes (started by the factory) in one 
side of the ramp are drilled completely 
through the two parts and the two small 
pins provided are driven into place. 
Through this simple method the ramp is 
easily, quickly and very solidly attached. 

The sight is neatly blued and finished. 
As mounted on my Krag carbine it makes 
a very satisfactory job. Designed for the 
Springfield, it has a total height of 1 3/16 
inches, the top of the base itself being 
just one inch above the bore axis. 

An unusual feature of this sight is the 
red ivory bead which has its flat face 
illuminated by light from above. This is 
done through the medium of a mirror of 
polished chromium embedded in the top 
surface of the ramp at the proper angle, 
in front of the bead, to catch all available 
light from the sky and reflect it against 
the face of the bead. As a result this 
red bead, which contrasts sharply against 
almost any background, is always clearly 
defined and can always be quickly found 
by the sighting eye. Sportsmen who pre- 
fer ivory beads will find none better than 
this King model. 

The Pacific ramp sight is of the barrel- 
band type and it is provided with a re- 
movable hood securely held in slots. The 
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ramp is 33% inches long and has a grace- 
ful taper, the total height above the bore 
axis being 11 inches to the top of the 
sight blade. It is neatly finished and well 
blued. A concealed anchoring screw is 
provided to hold the sight from rotating 
on the barrel. An opening to accommo- 
date a slender screwdriver is provided. 
The anchoring screw is turned into its bar- 
rel recess before the sight blade is in- 
serted in the slot. 

The sight blade is excellently designed. 
It is a square top blade .050” thick. In 
the tip is fitted flush a flat faced square of 
gold. Silver tips and plain blades are also 
available. The gold alloy is a very satis- 
factory material for hunting sights when 
the bead is made flat faced. It shows up 
well against nearly all backgrounds and is 
more durable and less easily damaged than 
ivory. When it is made square in shape 
it is almost ideal for a dual purpose metal- 
lic sight. 

The Pacific gold-tipped blade is not 
only a fine sporting sight but an excellent 
target sight as well. With the gold black- 
ened, or transformed into a silhouette by 
using the hood over it, a fine target sight 
is available in a minute’s time. The square 
sides and top furnish definite guides in 
both planes to the sighting eye, and insure 
maximum accuracy. 

At my suggestion the makers sloped 
back the face of the gold tip, and I now 
have a sight which always catches any 
light from above, and still retains every 
good feature of the regular Pacific sight. 





THE NEW WINCHESTER PRIMER 
(Continued from page 13) 


on the market for a number of months, un- 
known to anyone but its makers, and 
has given perfect satisfaction. Center-fire 
primers of this new type have been manu- 
factured, and reloaders can now buy them 
through the trade. The new primer is an 
assured success. It is known as the Win- 
chester Staynless non-mercuric primer. 
The new primer has been subjected to 
most exacting tests. Primed cases have 
been stored for long periods in a humidifier 
at a temperature of 100 degrees with a 
humidity of 90 per cent, and will stand such 
exposure indefinitely, with entire freedom 
from hangfires, misfires, or variations from 
the standard drop tests. Sensitivity, veloc- 
ity, pressure and functioning are unim- 
paired at all normal temperatures, even to 
a temperature of 25 to 35 degrees below 
zero. The primer ignites all American 
powders perfectly, and accuracy has been, 
if anything, superior to that-obtained with 
any previous primer. Fired cases can be 
reloaded indefinitely, as there is no action 
on brass. The primer cup can be and is 
made of brass, which means a primer less 
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liable to puncture and leaks. Actually, 
these new brass primers are plated with 
nickel, merely to indicate that they are 
noncorrosive, as Winchester had previously 
been nickel-plating all their Staynless 
primers. They are perfectly noncorrosive ; 
that is to say, there is nothing in the gas, 
fouling, or residue left in the bore from 
Winchester Staynless ammunition, primed 
with this primer, which could possibly 
cause, or even contribute to, corrosion. 
Normal fouling may indeed be said to be a 
very good rust preventative coating for the 
bore of rifle or pistol. 

This new Staynless non-mercuric mixture 
has already been loaded into and made 
standard in the following center-fire car- 
tridges: 

No. 115 Primer: 
30-30 Win. F.P. 
30-30 Win. S.P. 
.25-35 Win. S.P. 
32-40 W. H.V. S.P. 
.30 Army Ptd. 180-gr. (.30-40) 
.30 Army S.P. 220-gr. (.30-40) 
.25 Rem. Auto. S.P. 
.300 Savage S.P. 
.32 Win. Special S.P. 
No. 108 Primer: 
38 S. & W. Special M.R. 
38 S. & W. Special F.P. L.B. 
.380 Colt Auto. F.P. 
.38 Long Colt 
No. 116 Primer: 
.22 Hornet S.P. 

All other Winchester cartridges for 
which this primer is suitable will be loaded 
with it the next time cartridges of these 
sizes are being loaded at the Winchester 
plant. In other words, this primer is now 
the standard for future loading of all car- 
tridges for which it is suited. Naturally, 
where stocks of ammunition primed with 
older primers remain on hand, these stocks, 
in the interest of economy, must be used 
up before these sizes of cartridges are 
loaded with the new primer. It will be a 
question of only a few months, however, 
before all Winchester ammunition in which 
our members are interested will be regu- 
larly loaded with the new primer. 

Four different sizes of this primer are 
to be made. The No. 108 primer is the 
correct size for the usual calibers of Win- 
chester pistol and revolver cartridges. No. 
116 is correct for the smaller Winchester 
center-fire rifle cartridges such as the .22 
Hornet, .25-20, and .32-20. No. 115 isthe 
size for the usual high-power center-fire 
cartridges such as are mentioned in the 
above list. It has been found necessary 
to make a special size, the No. 225, for 
.30-’06 cartridges in order that the primer 
cup shall contain enough of the mixture to 
give that perfect ignition so necessary for 
the finest accuracy. 

There is one detail which reloaders 
should notice particularly. When Win- 


chester adopted their original Staynless, 
fulminate, primer they found it necessary 
to change the sizes of some of their primers. 
These sizes have been retained with the 
new non-mercuric primer, but in some cases 
these primers, and the pockets of the Win- 
chester cases they are intended for, are 
different in size from those of other manu- 
facturers. Thus a certain one of the new 
Winchester primers may not fit correctly 
in cases of other manufacture. For perfect 
fit and satisfaction the reloader should first 
buy Winchester factory-loaded cartridges 
(or else Winchester primed cases), and 
then when these have been fired they may 
be reloaded perfectly with the new Win- 
chester primers. Provided that the first 
load fired in the case had a non-mercuric 
primer, the cases may be reloaded indefi- 
nitely with these new primers and no de- 
terioration of the brass will occur, although 
of course the cases may lengthen slightly 
with use and have to be trimmed at the 
mouth, and eventually they will wear out 
from repeated resizing. 

I have already had considerable personal 
experience with these primers. We took 
ten Winchester .22 Hornet cartridges 
(which have been exclusively primed with 
these primers for several months), fired 
them, and reloaded them ten times with 
these primers. At the end of this firing 
the cases were just as good as when new, 
and there seemed to be no need for contin- 
uing the reloading and firing further. With 
the old noncorrosive fulminate primers 
our experience has been that several of 
these ten cases would have cracked after 
they had been reloaded twice, and all of 
them would have cracked before they had 
been reloaded eight times. 

In most of this firing we simply banged 
these ten cartridges off into the butt, but 
the seventh time we fired them for accuracy 
at 100 yards, and made a group measuring 
8/10ths of an inch. The eighth time they 
were reloaded they were fired for accuracy 
at 200 meters, and made a group measuring 
2.4 inches. Both of these accuracy firings 
were in a rifle chambered by Captain 
Woody. I also fired ten other .22 Hornet 
cartridges loaded with this primer, Win- 
chester bullets, and 10.7 grains of Hercules 
No. 2400 powder (M. V. 2,635 F. S.)in my 
own Hornet rifle (also chambered by Cap- 
tain Woody) from muzzle and elbow rest, 
and obtained a group at 100 yards which 
measured just 1 inch. The firing of the 
ten cartridges was conducted on ten differ- 
ent days and in one rifle. This rifle was 
not cleaned during all this firing, nor for a 
number of days thereafter. An inspection 
of the bore then showed no trace of corro- 
sion. We have subjected the bores of rifles 
fired with cartridges primed with this 
primer to most exacting corrosion tests, let- 
ting steam seep through them to thoroughly 
wet them, and then placing the barrels in a 
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humidor where they were subjected to a 
very damp atmosphere for several days, 
and there has been no trace of corrosion. 
It seems to me that our members have 
now gotten exactly the primer that they 
have been wishing for. This new Win- 
chester Staynless Nonmercuric Primer 
which is now ready on the market marks a 
very distinct and important improvement 
in small-arms ammunition. Its advantages 
in stability cannot be overemphasized. Its 
introduction also marks the beginning of a 
new and most progressive policy on the 
part of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company which will be of the greatest in- 
terest and benefit to our riflemen, and it 
will pay all of us to watch their announce- 
ments of future arms and ammunition. 





NON-MILITARY SEMIAUTOMATICS 
(Continued from page 9) 


the breechblock to go to the rear relative 
to the barrel. In firing the gun the bar- 
rel and barrel extension move back to- 
gether for a short distance, when a pro- 
jection on the knuckle strikes a hump on 
the receiver which breaks the knuckle 
joint and allows the breech to open. 

The table of ballistics which accom- 
panies this article shows the muzzle veloc- 
ity and energy at the muzzle, and at 100 
yards, and the height of the 300-yard 
trajectory, of each of the semiautomatic 
rifle cartridges mentioned above, together 
with the same figures for the Government 
M-1906 caliber .30 for comparison. A 
careful study of this table will show the 
reader that the Government cartridge not 
only has more power than any of the 
others, but the trajectory is very much 
flatter, and for these reasons none of 
the hunting cartridges above mentioned 
would be considered satisfactory for mil- 
itary use. 


THAT ALL-AROUND RIFLE AGAIN 
(Continued from page 16) 


stock for a cleaner; also a “knock-out rod”’ 
is very useful in case a broken extractor 
should make it impossible to get the fired 
cases out except by dropping a 4-inch 
length of 14-inch (almost) rod down from 
the muzzle. One end of a field cleaner can 
be screwed to the threaded end of this rod, 
too. I did not want a trap in the butt- 
plate. Water often gets in there, and 
every “friend” can and probably will open 
it and spill the contents. So a %-inch 
piece of soft iron cut and filed to fit the 
end of the pistol grip was drilled and 
counter sunk for a screw. This screw was 
set tightly into the wood of the grip with 
the iron cap in place, and the position of 
its head slot noted. It was then taken 
out, put in the same position in the hole 
in the cap, and securely soldered. The 
cap can now be unscrewed with the fingers 
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very easily, yet it looks like a regular 
cap. Under it the wood is cut out to fit a 
flat home-made screwdriver with a hole 
through the center for the cap screw to 
pass through. This screwdriver quickly 
takes out the buttplate screws, giving ac- 
cess to the hole in the stock. Under the 
cap there is also a bead front sight where 
it can’t be broken. Watkins filed wide 
slots in his buttplate screw heads and un- 
screws them with a coin. God grant he’ll 
never be without money! 

So far I have not worked out the load 
I expect to finally settle on for ’chucks. 
In my first .250 I got excellent results 
with the 60-grain .25-20 hollow-point bul- 
let ahead of 39 grains of du Pont No. 


174%. I think this gave about 3,200 f. s. 
velocity. I have never lost a ’chuck hit 


anywhere with this load, I once hit one 
at the top of a front leg. The bullet cut 
off the leg but did not break the skin over 
the chest cavity; yet the shock killed the 
‘chuck, and it didn’t move a foot from the 
spot where it was hit. Another time I hit 
the south end of a north-bound half-grown 
‘chuck at about 70 yards. It was at the 
cellar window of an abandoned house, ana 
I picked a piece of lung from the wall 7%4 
feet above the point where the ’chuck had 
been when struck. The one fault of this 
load is that it is no good on a windy day. 
Yet I frequently got 2!4-inch groups at 
200 yards on quiet days, and scarcely ever 
got larger than 314 inches. These were 
all 5-shot groups. I found that the barrel 
became so hot after about the sixth shot 
that the heat waves made it impossible to 
make 10-shot groups when using a ’scope. 

This first rifle was more accurate with 
this 60-grain bullet than with any 87-grain 
load I ever could work up. What my 
present rifle will do I cannot yet say. 
With it I have shot 20 rounds loaded with 
37% grains of du Pont and the 87-grain 
Western S. P. made for the .25-20. I 
have also shot the same number of rounds 
using the same powder charge with the 
87-grain hollow point. The best 5-shot 
group was 14-inch, with the soft-point 
bullet. The best with the hollow point 
was 154-inch. This with 5-A ’scope and 
rest, shooting prone. What other loads 
will do I-cannot now say. I have not 
used the 60-grain bullet. I might mention 
that any 86-grain bullet with 9 grains of 
du Pont No. 80 powder gave a sweet shoot- 
ing and accurate practice load in my first 
rifle. I trust the same will be true of 
the present rifle. 

I believe that any rifle in good condition 
will give good accuracy with certain loads. 
It may take quite a while to find the com- 
bination of powder and bullet best suited 
to some particular gun, but I have yet to 
see a rifle that would not respond to the 
proper treatment. A friend had a Spring- 
field to which we fitted a sporter stock. 


No load that we tried in that rifle would 
give the accuracy we had a right to expect. 
One day, after we had fired quite a few 
shots, another shooter picked up the rifle 
by the forearm, lifting it nearly horizon- 


tally. I heard the wood squeak, and it 
suddenly occurred to me what ailed that 
gun. I took it home and bedded it into 
the stock until there was no strain on the 
receiver, and the barrel “floated” its full 
length. The next Saturday that gun made 
groups about half the previous size, and 
always shot very well thereafter. These 
are all things we have to look out for. 

A rifle will frequently, if not always, 
shoot better with a little less powder than 
the recommended maximum load. The 
powder company’s folder usually mentions 
this. And that is another reason why I 
like a rifle with normally high velocity. 
For it you find that a slightly reduced load 
is the most accurate, you still have plenty 
of velocity left, and velocity and accuracy 
are a nice combination. So I feel that 
with perhaps the addition of a hand-made 
stock I have an outfit that really suits me. 
Without undue pressure and scarcely more 
than a noticeable recoil I can load a 117- 
grain bullet to 2,600 f. s. muzzle velocity. 
I can load a 100-grain bullet to 2,900 f. s. 
velocity. The various 86 and 87-grain 
bullets can be loaded to 3,200 f. s., and 
the little 60-grain .25-20 bullet to 3,300 
or even 3,400 f. s. There are light loads. 
too, which are nice for squirrels and for 
target shooting, and it is cheaper to use 
all these loads than to buy cartridges. 


NONCORROSIVE MERCURIC 
PRIMER 


(Continued from page 12) 


expansion of the case will result in the 
occurrence of wider and deeper cracks than 
if the cartridge were fired in a close cham- 
ber. Unfortunately, some sporting rifles 
are chambered loosely enough to make this 
a serious factor in the serviceable life of 
reloaded cartridge cases. 

Excessive headspace, with too great 
clearance between the cartridge head and 
the bolt or breechlock, has a very material 
influence upon cartridge-case life. The ef- 
fects of a clearance of this kind are shown 
graphically in Figure 3, at c and d. The 
former shows a cartridge case fired 4 times 
in a rifle having a clearance of .009 inch 
between cartridgehead and bolt when the 
firing began. Note the severe annular strain 
near the head. The case at d was fired 
7 times with the same load. The only rea- 
son it has not been fired a good many more 
times than 7 is because the neck has gone 
to ribbons. The above test was made ina 
specially reconstructed rifle, the headspace 
of which was readily adjustable so that the 
bolt was in firm contact with each cartridge 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SHOOTING STARS CHOOS 


METROPOLITAN 


N the early Spring of each year the cream of Eastern Small Bore Shootey 
pionships of the Metropolitan area. These contests are held under the av 
marksmanship and endurance—‘‘a survival of the fittest."’ Skill is paramouy 
almost to d man—and a lady—chose Remington Palma Match .22 Long Rifas 
Match shot Palma, and a majority of the shooters did likewise. Could anytl 


T. Samsoe of Perth Amboy, 


N. J., needs no introduction to Sherwood T. Moore of Orange, N. J., is the Mi 
the Small Bore Riflemen of the pion for 1932 by virtue of a score of 499x50 
country. He has participated “Sam”, as he is known to a legion of shooting} 
in many hard fought contests, politan Championship or any other match, the 
especially at Sea Girt where things necessary: ‘The gun, the ammunition a 
last July he won the Camp the shooter is always okay. Had | the confiden 


Perry Special over the Dewar No. 1 target that | had in the last three targets— 
course. He shot splendidly in 
the Metropolitan, getting sixth 
place in the Individual ona 
score of 498 and third place 





in the Two-Man Team Match came, and did not inspect them in any way frdne 
where he and his partner, C. right where | held.” 
Nohns, scored 398x400. On 
T. SAMSOE one of his record targets he 
of Perth Amboy, N. J. = made the smallest group ever 


turned in at a Metropolitan 
shoot, measuring 76/100 of an inch. This is believed to 
be the smallest 10 shot group at 100 yards ever made in 





competition. 
Among the Women Small Bore Shooters of the country, it is doubtful iifonks hi; 
Hilborn of New York City. Shooting under the name of “Jimmy” Hilborn,®own tc 
She asks no quarter and gives none. Perhaps her most notable achieveme#tmany 
Shooting in the Metropolitan area was the winning of the 300 yard Majed for 
Girt last July from a field of the best. Having shot in every important Sma@event j 
at Camp Perry, she is looked upon always as a potential winner in any me finist 
vidual Championship at the Metropolitan this year in a field of 70 with a #475x500 
‘ she made one of the only two 10V possibles turned in during the com 








ALL OF THE WINNERS MENTIONED SH{RE 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. OriginatdKlean 
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PALMA MATCH TO SWEEP 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 


meet for their annual battle on the 100 yard range to decide the Indoor Cham- 
es of the Metropolitan Rifle League, in Brooklyn, N. Y. It is a gruelling test of 
}To supplement this, equipment must necessarily be of the best. The winners, 
ifldprtridges as part of their equipment. Also, four of the first five in the Individual 
i. be more conclusive? 











Leonard J. Miller of Philadelphia, 
Pa., known to the shooters every- 
where as just plain “Len”, is a vet- 
eran of many years of rifle shooting 
experience. The winner of a match 
is in doubt until he has been elimi- 
nated. Temperamentally he is the 
personification of imperturbability 
before and during a competition. 
With iron sights or telescope, he is 
equally dangerous. His achieve- 
ments in this year’s Metropolitan 
consist of a run of 101 consecutive 
10's, which is the very best score 
ever made on an indoor 100 yard 
range. At least, of which there is any 
record. In the preliminary match, he 
made 12 possibles out of 15 targets 
fired. He made two possibles in the LEONARD J. MILLER 
Two-Man Team Match and he lost3 of Philadelphia, Pa. 
points in the Championship Match 

which gives him a total loss of 10 

points in 28 targets. So that in all of his firing he made 21 perfect 
scores out of 25 targets fired. Len says he enjoys shooting Palma 
ammunition. 


politan Indoor Cham- 
36 V's. Let us quote 
ads, “To win the Metro- 
three very important 
shooter.’ Of course, 
myself in shooting the 
build have made a per- 
oves that the Reming- 
pee of manufacturing 
When | called for my 


1 Match, taking it as it 
to fifty and they hit SHERWOOD T. MOORE 
of Orange, N. J. 
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doubtful ifs higher than Mrs. J. M. 

" Hilborn,#own to everyone as Jimmy. F. O UR- MA N TEA M MAT C H 
achieveme#fmany years of Small Bore REMINGTON RIFLE CLUB 

) yard Mofed for the first time at Sea 


>rtant Sm@ event in the East and also CS.Neay . . . . W 99 198 
xr in any me finished 28th in the Indi- S.A.Colborne . . . 99 98 197 
70 with a 9475x500. It was in this event FO. Ruin . «slew 188.) 610 200 
the com G. Wilkinson . 2. — Se 100 199 794 
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SH{REMINGTON PALMA MATCH CARTRIDGES 
riginattKleanbore Ammunition aa Broadway, New York City 
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NONCORROSIVE MERCURIC 
PRIMER 


(Continued from page 31) 


when fired. The test was made solely for 
the purpose of observing the effect of vary- 
ing headspace, and it will be noted that the 
case is in good condition at the head. 

It has not been possible to determine just 
exactly what this mercuric compound is 
that is at the bottom of all this trouble with 
reloaded cases. Whether the underlying 
factor is acid, high temperatures, high pres- 
sures, or just plain cussedness, no one 
seems to know; and without diagnosing the 
disease it is impossible to suggest a remedy 
other than to use potasium chlorate pri- 
mers wherever possible, and clean the gun 
after shooting it, in the good old-fashioned 
way. 

There are other substances besides ful- 
minate of mercury that have been used as 
detonators for blasting and to a certain 
extent in artillery ammunition, lead azide 
being a notable example. Its first cousin, 
lead trinitroresorcinate, more familiarly 
known as lead styphnate, has been used 
abroad in small-arms primers with some 
success, and the writer has reason to be- 
lieve that it will not be a great while before 
we reloaders will have the primer we have 
longed for, possibly before this is pub- 
lished. 


THE .25-20 SINGLE SHOT 
(Continued from page 21) 


case. This is due to the smaller case head 
area of the single-shot cartridge. I want 
to point out that the single-shot will de- 
velop 2,421 f. s. with less pressure than the 
repeater requires for 2,200 f. s. This is a 
very marked superiority. 

After standardizing my loads at the safer 
pressures I went to the range to see what 
I had in the way of accuracy. During the 
time it took to get the information from 
duPont I had done some miscellaneous fir- 
ing with the loads first decided upon, and 
they had revealed such a superiority in ac- 
curacy and killing power over the best 
loads in the .25-20 repeater, coupled with a 
very flat trajectory, that I was eager to see 
just what might be expected of the new 
loads. I found that reducing the powder 
charge behind the 60-grain bullet to 15.5 
grains made no measurable difference, so 
I give the figures obtained in my first trials. 

Forty shots were fired with each load at 
100 yards, prone position, muzzle rest, and 
resulted in a series of groups more accurate 
than I had anticipated. The 60-grain bul- 
let averaged 214” for 10-shot strings with 
80 per cent of the shots in a 14” group, 
and subsequent firing under-perfect condi- 
tions proved this load capable of cutting a 
2-inch circle with nearly every shot. Leav- 
ing the ’scope set for 100 yards, I fired the 
load at 50, 100, 125, 150, and 200 yards. 
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At 50 yards the point of impact was 2” 
high, and at 125 yards it was 34” low. 
Just 1144” drop from 50 to 125 yards! 
Such accuracy and flat trajectory are of 
the greatest value in vermin sniping. At 
150 yards the point of impact was 2” low, 
and at 200 it was 8” low. 

The 86-grain bullet gave groups averag- 
ing 2 1/16”, and subsequently averaged 
consistently better than the faster load. 
Many groups will run as small as 14” 
at this distance. With the ’scope set at 
100 yards this load shot 1” high at 50 
yards and 5” low at 150 yards. At 200 
yards it dropped 12” low. Quite a bit 
flatter trajectory and a little finer accuracy 
will be had by using the 87-grain .250 
Savage bullet, due to its better ballistic 
properties. The ability of this little car- 
tridge to drive the 86-grain bullet at 
2,000 f. s. with splendid accuracy consti- 
tutes one of its chief points of superiority 
over the .22 Hornet. With this load a class 
of game beyond the capabilities of the lat- 
ter cartridge can be handled cleanly and 
efficiently. 

Mere figures hardly give an idea of the 
superiority of this little cartridge when 
loaded with the 60-grain open-point bul- 
let. It will drive almost through 4%” of 
cold rolled steel, and puts a 4” hole 
through 3@” of the same material with 
ease! The explosive effect amazes me 
every time I use the load. A fresh-skinned 
veal head hit center at 20 yards exploded 
as if loaded with dynamite! Gallon cans of 
water are wrecked in a spectacular man- 
ner. It is very deadly on small vermin, 
and makes terrible wounds. Little trouble 
is experienced from ricochets, as the bul- 
let explodes on impact under any reason- 
able conditions. Recoil and report would 
not disturb even a boy. A comparison of 
the muzzle energies of the .22 Hornet, 
.25-20 repeater and the special loads in 
the .25-20 single shot is quite interesting, 
and is given below: 

Cartridge Bullet M. Vel. M. Energy 
.22 Hornet 45-gr. 2,400 578 ft. lbs. 
25-20 W. C. F. Hi-Sp. 60-gr. 2,200 645 ft. Ibs. 
25-20 W. C. F. H.V. 86-gr. 1,750 560 ft. Ibs. 
25-20 S. S. Hi-Sp. 60-gr. 2.485 827 ft. Ibs. 
25-20 S. S. H.V. 86-gr. 2,025 785 ft. Ibs. 

The single-shot case is an economical one 
to load. Components are all standard, 
easily obtained, and quite cheap. Primed 
shells are $2.15 per 100, and 60 and 86- 
grain bullets 90c per 100. Powder is $1.60 
per pound at the magazine. There are a 
number of fine cast bullets available for 
the man who desires to use them. Non- 
corrosive primers must be used or a bar- 
rel will not last 1,000 rounds, and as the 
mercuric primers deteriorate the cases 
very rapidly I do not believe in reloading 
cases more than twice with full charges 
when such primers are reset. 

The results obtained in this little shell 
can be closely duplicated in reloading some 
of the larger .22 and .25-caliber cases, but 


this entails the use of considerably larger 
powder charges in the larger cases to ob- 
tain the same results. It outrages my 
sense of fitness to use a hulking big case 
with a reduced load for a job that a little 
case will handle so nicely with its full 
charge. It is like using a 5-pound axe for 
a hatchet job. This modernized .25-20 
single-shot just fills in the gap between the 
new .22 long-rifle Hi-Speed ammunition 
and the deer class of cartridges. 

In closing I wish to acknowledge a debt 
of thanks to Colonel Whelen, who inter- 
ested me in the .25-20 single-shot car- 
tridge about six years ago and promised 
me a surprise if I would try it. It isa 
remarkable example of an almost obsolete 
cartridge coming into its own when treated 
to a dose of modern improvements. I 
rather believe the Colonel himself would 
be surprised at its capabilities. 





BRENNEKE SHOTGUN BULLET 
(Continued from page 23) 


have used this bullet against elephants with 
very good success. In the Scandinavian 
countries this bullet is used with excellent 
results for bear and moose. The Nordic 
bear is not quite as large as the American 
Grizzly, but is a mighty fellow neverthe- 
less when full grown. Of course, bear 
shooting over here is close-range work, 
mostly. 

The Brenneke bullet is also a real boon 
to the wing-shot. With a few of those 
shells in his pocket he will feel safe any- 
where, be it in a big-game country or in a 
cattle country with bad-tempered bulls 
about. 

In America the scope of usefulness of 
the Brenneke bullet would probably be as 
great as in Europe, but the duty on shells 
loaded in Europe may ‘be prohibitive. 
Thus the Brenneke bullet must be loaded 
into American-made shells, but here 
trouble is at once encountered. Judging 
from my limited experience of American 
shotgun shells of known makes, these shells 
generally chamber very closely in shot- 
guns of European make. The reason must 
be that the American manufacturers use 
a heavier cardboard for their cases, and 
this naturally increases the outside diam- 
eter of the shell, and decreases the inside 
diameter. 

Thus, Brenneke bullets will fit very 
tightly in ordinary American shotgun 
cases, and these will chamber very closely, 
or not at all. In order to overcome this 
difficulty the inventor now manufactures 
these bullets and also the wadding, with a 
slightly decreased diameter, expressly to 
be used in American shotgun cases. The 
decrease of diameter is so slight that this 
will scarcely affect accuracy. 

Judging from results obtained with the 
latest European progressive powders made 
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expressly for this bullet, the latest Amer- 
ican dense progressive powders of great 
flexibility most probably would handle this 
bullet nicely. European tests have also 
shown that the accuracy of this bullet in- 
creases considerably when it is given 
greater muzzle velocity. 

As to the gun, heavy long-barreled and 
fully-choked duck guns are almost sure to 
handle these bullets better than lighter 
and short-barreled guns. Heavy guns are 
less sensitive to vibration and barrel flip. 

It remains to be said that the accuracy 
of this bullet could be increased beyond 
60 to 70 yards in double guns, if guns spe- 
cially built for the purpose were going to 
be used. Everybody knows that the bar- 
rels of the ordinary double shotgun will 
have a coinciding center of impact only 
up to a certain distance. From that point 
on they commence to cross-fire. For the 
sake of appearance the barrels are not 
spaced widely enough apart at the muz- 
zles. The axis of the right barrel is not 
truly parallel with the axis of the left 
barrel, but the slight error thus ensuing is 
so insignificant that it can be ignored in a 
shotgun. The shotgun is a short-range 
weapon, and, as said before, the personal 
error of the shooter is incomparably 
greater. This is true, at least, as far as 
European shotguns are concerned; al- 
though recently, with the Brenneke bullet 
in mind, Central European shotgun makers 
have commenced to put their barrels to- 
gether on the double-rifle principle, thus 
insuring parallel shooting over greater 
distances. 

In order to avoid misconceptions, I will 
give a short recapitulation: 

Model 1931 Brenneke  bullet.—For 
heaviest type of fully choked guns, also 
guns having Paradox barrels. Heaviest 
type of bullet, and greatest stopping power 
at close range. Heavy charges of pro- 
gressive powders. 

Model 1930 Brenneke bullet —For gen- 
eral use in all kinds of shotguns with all 
kinds of choke. Medium and light weight 
of bullets. Medium, light, and also heavy 
charges of powder. Great accuracy at 
long range. Great penetration. 

Well, you gun bugs, have a try! 


Epitor’s Note.—For the benefit of 
those of our readers who may be inter- 
ested in experimenting with solid bullets 
in shotguns, we might mention that we 
understand the Brenneke bullets above de- 
scribed can be obtained from the firm of 
A. F. Stoeger in New York City. 


SMITH & WESSON MASTERPIECE 
(Continued from page 20) 


type of sight it is well to frequently check 
the settings, as the windage screws in 
similar weapons of my own have shown 
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a tendency to loosen up from the con- 
stant shock of recoil. 

When one gets down to fine points such 
as those likely to be discussed by the real 
cranks in the game, there are bound to be 
some things that one can criticise in the 
assembly of such an arm as the Outdoors- 
man’s Revolver, which is made for all- 
around target shooting. It is doubtful if 
one can find a better revolver than this 
for slow firing. There are two features, 
however, that may not please certain 
specialists in timed and rapid fire, unless 
they have always been used to S. & W. 
revolvers. In the minds of some quick- 
fire artists the cocking stud of the S. & W. 
hammer is a trifle too small and short to 
be readily and securely caught when one 
uses single action in firing five shots in 
the customary 10-second interval. This 
applies particularly to men with small 
hands or short thumbs, and these may 
find it necessary to start the hammer back 
with double action until it can be reached 
by the thumb, and then the cocking com- 
pleted by single action. This little trick 
requires plenty of practice, but has been 
done successfully by several very fine 
rapid-fire shots. 

The cocking action of the S. & W. re- 
volver is somewhat different from that of 
its greatest rival, in that it is necessary to 
put increasing pressure on the cocking 
stud from the start to the finish of the 
operation of cocking by single action, 
whereas in my old pet .38 Special gun, for 
example, the heaviest pressure must be 
applied at the beginning, and from about 
what might be termed half-cock to full- 
cock less work is required. This, in my 
humble opinion, is as it should be, al- 
though I am willing to admit that a 
shooter, educated to either arm, will soon 
feel at home with it and have little diffi- 
culty in manipulating it as fast as re- 
quired under the present rules for rapid 
fire. 

Knowing this peculiarity of the new 
arm as I did, and not being as much at 
home with it as I am with my favorite 
revolver, it was a pleasant surprise when 
I made an 89 on the first two 5-shot 
strings in rapid fire. This score is noth- 
ing to boast about, but it clearly indicates 
that as a rapid-fire gun this new arm has 
great possibilities, even with its 42 ounces 
of weight to juggle. 

When it comes to a matter of shooting 
ability there is little to be said at this 
time, because of limited experience with 
both gun and ammunition. The real proof 
of this combination will lie in its shooting, 
and that will soon be determined when 
the experts have a chance to match it 
against all comers in national competition. 
Just prior to the time this was written, in 
January, 1932, none of the .38-44 S. & 
W. Special ammunition could be obtained 


in Seattle, and the writer had to write to 
the Remington factory for enough to test 
out the arm with. Accompanied by R. 
L. Lahey, President of the Seattle Pistol 
Club, and one of the best young revolver 
shots of the country, I tried out the new 
revolver on the Fort Lawton rifle range. 
Being most interested in the long-range 
possibilities of the gun and ammunition, 
the revolver was sighted in at 200 yards 
and then 20 shots were fired by the writer 
at the Colt’s police silhouette target, shoot- 
ing with the gun held in both hands, be- 
tween the knees, while the back was rested 
against the front wheel cap of an automo- 
bile. Range Sergeant Aldrich witnessed 
the firing and spotted the shots in the 
butts. Seventeen hits were made on the 
man figure, and after spotting them with 
pasters so that their location would show, 
we photographed the target with a 9 x 12- 
cm. camera. Lahey and the writer then 
fired 10 shots each from the regular stand- 
ing position, and each scored 8 hits. This 
gave us a total of 33 out of 40 shots, and 
we didn’t find it necessary to strain the 
gun, or ourselves, either. 

Our limited amount of ammunition and 
the short winter afternoon did not permit 
us to experiment at 300 yards, but some- 
thing tells me that when we do we will 
have a pleasant surprise awaiting us, pro- 
vided we can “hold ’em and squeeze ’em.” 


HUNTING WOLVES ON SLEDS 
(Continued from page 18) 


of wolves will be done easily and success- 
fully by means of aeroplanes. 

But we need not try to interfere too 
much with the laws of Mother Nature, 
for she controls the number of living 
creatures by means of great epidemics, 
earthquakes, and wars. Most of these laws 
are, so far, an enigma to us humans; for 
with all our tremendous technical prog- 
ress we are as far from solving these 
mysteries as ever. In our city life, and 
our fight for existence, we are farther 
from Nature than humanity was a cen- 
tury, or even 50 years ago. But there 
will surely come a time when humanity 
will realize the impossibility of making 
human beings into machines, and will 
return to Mother Nature, to try to learn 
her rules and solve the enigmas of her 
laws. 

I should certainly be very sorry to 
have all the smart gray bandits—the 
wolves—put out of existence. If we look 
the matter over carefully, we see that 
they are not so bad, as they only hunt and 
kill in order to live. If we make a com- 
parison between the lives, rules, and habits 
of wolves and those of the criminal ele- 
ment of society, we shall discover that the 
wolves are much more clean and chivalrous 
in their worst actions. 
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N. R. A. Prepares for Record 


Outdoor Season 


F SUCCESS of the 1931-32 N. R. A. 

Gallery Matches, now being com- 
pleted, can be taken as a criterion, the 
Association’s annual program of spring- 
summer rifle and pistol matches, soon to 
get under way, will likewise result in in- 
creased shooting interests. 

As most readers of the RIFLEMAN 
know, the N. R. A. conducts each year 
two separate programs of home range 
events. One series is known as the Gal- 
lery or Indoor Matches, the other the 
Outdoor or Spring-Summer schedule. 
These annual matches—142 in all—are 
open to members of the N. R. A. and 
members or teams of affiliated clubs. 
Registered match targets on which all 
competitors are required to shoot are fur- 
nished by the Association upon receipt of 
entries. Each competitor shoots on his 
own home range under supervision of 
fellow shooters or other local acquaint- 
ances, who act as his judge and witnesses. 
Targets are subsequently returned to 
National Headquarters for official scoring 
and for publication of bulletins showing 
scores and standing of all who partici- 
pated. N. R. A. medals are awarded as 
prizes. 

The 1932 Outdoor Matches, entries in 
the first series of which close May 1, con- 
stitute the Association’s Eleventh Annual 
Spring-Summer Program. Entries for any 
of the forthcoming events may be made 
at this time, as targets for all Outdoor 
Matches have been prepared and are now 
ready to mail. Forwarding of Postal 
Match entries well in advance of closing 
date is desirable, since this assures prompt 
delivery of targets, with the result that the 
shooter may take his time and select a 
good day on which to fire. 

Of particular interest to club secretaries 
and members of affiliated clubs are the 
Small-Bore Interclub Leagues, which will 
be organized along exactly the same lines 
as the very successful Civilian Club In- 
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door Leagues; which attracted 219 club 
teams. The Outdoor Interclub Matches 
will be conducted in two classes as fol- 
lows: Class 1, Metallic Sights; Class 2, 
Any Sights. Course for both classes is 20 
shots per man at 50 yards and 20 shots 
at 100 yards. Teams may consist of as 
many as ten shooters. Insofar as possible 
the teams will be grouped into leagues 
according to geographic location as well 
as shooting ability of the clubs. 

While it is an uncertainty at this time 
as to whether a Small-Bore International 
Team will be sent to Bisley this summer, 
every .22-caliber rifleman who looks for- 
ward to qualifying for a place on this im- 
portant squad, either during the current 
year or in the future, will make no mis- 
take in entering the several Dewar Course 
events of the Outdoor Program. The 
splendid training and match experience 
under International Team _ conditions 
afforded by these Postal Matches will be 
of inestimable value to shooters who as- 
pire to wear the red, white and blue colors 
on the historical Bisley range. More- 
over, scores made in the Postal Matches 
are always given their proper weight in 
the selection of U. S. International Teams. 

In addition to all classes of .22-caliber 
matches, the N. R. A. Outdoor Program 
includes a generous schedule of high-power 
rifle events and a well-balanced group of 
pistol-revolver competitions. Practically 
every one of the many N. R. A. outdoor 
events, small-bore, high-power and pistol, 
calls for a popular course of fire, and is 
fired under similar conditions as prevail 
at the big national, regional or state 
shoots. For these reasons, the experience 
to be gained in participating in home range 
Postal Matches is of real training value. 

Every year there is naturally an influx 
of new shooters to the Postal Match game. 
As a matter of fact, the encouraging num- 
ber of tyros who have recently entered 
their first match has been largely respon- 





COMING EVENTS 


Washington Outdoor Opening 


The Washington State Rifle Association 
will open its outdoor season April 16 and 17. 
The matches, which will be held at 
Wenatchee, will include 200-yard and 300- 
yard events and will decide the slow-fire, 
rapid-fire and short-range individual cham- 
pionships. Thirty-five medals will be 
awarded. 


Inland Empire Matches 


Sponsored by the Spokane (Wash.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the cooperation of 
the 4th Infantry, Fort George Wright, the 
15th annual Inland Empire rifle and pistol 
tournament will be held at Fort Wright 
May 6, 7 and 8. Sixteen events are on 
the program. 





Midwest Interscholastic 


On Saturday, April 23, the first annual 
Midwest interscholastic rifle meet will be 
held over the indoor range of the Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Ill. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Match 
Headquarters, Military Department, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, III. 


Butler Tri-State Shoot 


The second annual Tri-State small-bore 
rifle tournament will be held at Butler, Pa., 
on May 30-31 and June 1. Complete pro- 
grams can be procured from R. E. Louden, 
care of the Standard Steel Car Corporation, 
Butler, Pa. 





sible for the increased interest in these 
competitions. Realizing that future 
progress of the Postal Matches depends a 
great deal on encouragement of this new 
blood, the N. R. A. Executive Committee 
last year amended the tyro definition so 
that, strictly speaking, under the present 
requirements all tyro matches are open 
only to shooters who have never won any 
kind of shooting decoration. 

As in past years, the N. R. A. will mail 
to all members of the Association a de- 
scriptive letter announcing the forthcom- 
ing Outdoor Matches together with a for- 
mal entry blank. A similar announce- 
ment with reference to the Outdoor Inter- 
club League Matches will be sent to club 
club League Matches will be sent clubs. 
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Schedule of Spring—Summer Matches 


SMALL-BORE SECTION 


Women’s Dewar Course Championship 
Tyro 50-Yard Match 

Tyro 100-Yard Match 

50-Yard Offhand Match 

Indiv:dual Small-Bore Championship 
50-Yard Individual Championship 

100-Yard Individual Championship 
Small-Bore Free-Rifle Championship 
American Individual Dewar : 
200-Yard Small-Bore Championship 
Railwaymen’s Individual Match 

American Legion Small-Bore Match 
Small-Bore Qualification .... 

Small-Bore Two-Man Team (any sights) 
Dewar Course Two-Man Team (iron sights) 
Long-Range Small-Bore Two-Man Team 
Tyro Team Small-Bore Match : 
Interclub Leagues : 
Dewar Course Interclub Leagues Shi einen 
Long-Range Small-Bore Team Spring laa is 
American Legion Small-Bore Team Match 

American Legion Junior Team Match ............ 


HIGH-POWER SECTION 


200-Yard Prone Match... 

200-Yard Offhand Match 

Krag-Russian Match : Kew 
1,000-Yard Individual Match... 

600-Yard Individual Match .. 

American Legion Individual Match 
High-Power Two-Man Team Match 
Free-Rifle Individual Championship 
Free-Rifle Qualification 

Individual Schuetzen Match 

.30-06 Rifle Interclub Spring Championship 
Obsolete Rifle Interclub Spring Championship 
American Legion Service Rifle Team Match 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SECTION 


Tyro Slow-Fire Pistol Match 

Slow-Fire Pistol Match 

Timed-Fire Pistol Match 

Individual Police Pistol Championship 
Rapid-Fire Pistol Match : 
Individual Spring Pistol Championship 
Individual Revolver Spring Championship 
.22-Caliber Pistol Championship 
Free-Pistol Match 

N. R. A. Pistol Qualification 

Spring Interclub Pistol Team Championship 
Police Spring Pistol Team Championship 


Entries When NW.R. A. Club 

close fired Mem. Mem. 

May 1 May $1.00 $1.00 
May 1 May 109 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
July 1 July 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
Never Any Time 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
June 1 June 5.00 
July 1 May-August 7.50 
July 1 May-August 7.50 
July 1 July 5.00 
June 1 June 5.00 
Aug. 1 Jan. 1-Aug. 20 None 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June | June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
July 1 July 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 2.00 2.00 
July 1 July 1.00 1.50 
Never Any Time 1.00 1.50 
July 1 July 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 5.00 
June 1 June 5.00 
July 1 July 5.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.00 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
May 1 May 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.00 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 1.00 1.50 
Never Any Time 1.00 1.50 
June 1 June 5.00 
June 1 June 5.00 


Armour Tech and Westrie 
Illinois Winners 


ITH the sixth and final week of the 

50-foot gallery championship match, 
iron sights, conducted by the Illinois 
State Rifle Association, at its close, the 
teams continued in the same order they 
had maintained and in the final analysis 
Armour Tech is found in first place with 
a total score of 5,589. Slifer Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, finished second with 5,441, 
Des Plains Post, American Legion, was 
third with 5,296, and the 132d Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard, was fourth with 
§,172. 

Among the individuals, there was a 
close race and the final targets show that 
A. Helmick, with 1,131, won the State 
50-foot individual gallery championship 
for 1932, taking the gold medal. S. J. 
Patla was second with 1,130, to take the 
silver medal. W. Hollman took third 
place, scoring 1,123, and winning the 
bronze medal. All three are members of 
the winning team. 

As the 75-foot gallery championship, 
any-sights match, or Chicago Tribune 
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match, drew into the finish, the competi- 
tion became quite heated. At the end of 
the fifth week, the Ridgeville rifle team 
was in first place with a score of 4,738, 
Westric rifle team was second with 4,729, 
and Austin No. 1 was third with 4,716. 
The scores for the three teams came to 
918, 935 and 941, respectively, the final 
week, over the prone-standing course. 
With a protest registered by Austin No. 
1 on a target of one of its teams, in which 
a very close double was involved, there 
was some close scoring to be done. The 
match committee rechecked the targets 
of all three teams for the entire six weeks. 
The Austin protest was allowed, on the 
recommendation of the official scorer, 
after microscopic examination, and a few 
points were picked here and a few taken 
off there. The final scores showed that 
Westric had won first place and the silver 
medals, as well as a leg on the beautiful 
Tribune trophy, with a score of 5,664. 
With a score of 5,657, Austin No. 1 cop- 
ped the second position, winning over 


Ridgeville, which finished with 5,656, by 
one point. Had the score been tied, Aus- 
tin No. 1 would still have won second place 
as it had an aggregate standing score for 
the six weeks of 1,314 against 1,305 for 
Ridgeville. 

Great credit goes to Humboldt No. 1 
team for its consistently fine shooting 
which brought it into fifth place, show- 
ing much improvement over its perform- 
ance in the matches last year. 

The race for the individual state cham- 
pionship was the most thrilling of all. On 
the final count of the match committee, 
E. H. La Rue, of Westric, was found to 
have won the gold medal and the cham- 
pionship with 1,167. S. Monahan, of 
Ridgeville, took the silver medal with 
1,166. It was another one-point win. 
C. E. Nordhus, of Ridgeville, with 1,144, 
won the third-place bronze medal. 

W. Bronson, of Hamilton, who won the 
silver medal for high iron sights in this 
match with a fine total of 1,120, deserves 
great credit. The best part of Bronson’s 
win is that he is a Simon-pure amateur, 
Olympic stuff, believe it or not.—W. E 
BosLey, Assistant Director, ‘Smalk. Bore, 
Illinois State Rifle Association. 


PONCE CLUB WINS PISTOL CUP IN 
DUAL MATCH 


HE dual match for the F. A. Gonzales 

pistol team cup, held January 24 in 
Ponce, Porto Rico, resulted in a victory 
for the Ponce Rifle and Sporting Club 
over the R. O. T. C. team of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico. The score was 1,239 
to 1,197. 

Lieut. Dwight Adams, of the univer- 
sity team, was high individual scorer in 
the match with 270, getting 92 at 25 
yards, slow fire; 94 at 15 yards, rapid 
fire, and 84 at 25 yards, rapid fire: Rafael 
Emmanuelli, of the winning team, was 
next high with 260, scoring 92 at 25 yards, 
slow fire; 89 at 15 yards, rapid fire, and 
79 at 25 yards, rapid fire. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA WINNERS 


N THE annual matches held at Winter 

Haven, Fla., on February 7, T. F. 
Bridgeland, secretary of the Sunshine Rifle 
and Pistol Club, won the individual rifle 
Meg of Central Florida. Robert 
E. Wolfe, R. H. Mitchell and Lt.-Com. 
Harley E. Grogan, all of the Coast Guard, 
placed second, third and fourth, respec- 
tively. 

The Coast Guard was the victor in the 
team matches with Winter Haven second 
and the Sunshine Club third. 

The matches were fired on the 116th 
Field Artillery range. 
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Photo by W. Henning 
A GROUP OF COMPETITORS AT THE FLORIDA STATE RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES, HELD AT THE SUNSHINE RIFLE 
AND PISTOL CLUB IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. C. B. LISTER, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE N. R. A., IS STANDING 
EIGHTH FROM THE LEFT 


Florida, Connecticut and Ohio Meets 
Mark Recent Events 


TATE shoots that attracted competi- 
tors from within many miles’ radius 
of the ranges on which they were held 

predominated in interest during late Feb- 
ruary and early March. 

Among these meets of state-wide scope 
were the outdoor matches conducted by 
the Sunshine Rifle and Pistol Club in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on February 20 and 21; 
the indoor meet of the Connecticut State 
Rifle Association at Hartford, Conn., on 
March 4 and 5, and the indoor team com- 
petitions of the Ohio State Rifle Asso- 
ciation held at Fort Hayes, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21, which also included 
American Legion matches. 

Representatives of the National Rifle 
Association attended all three of these 
meets. 


The Florida Matches 


HE Florida State rifle and pistol 

matches took place February 20 and 21 
at the Sunshine Rifle and Pistol Club in 
St. Petersburg. Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 20, dawned with a pea-soup fog 
prevalent. This had lifted enough at 
8.30 so that the 50-yard targets were 
visible. The matches got underway only 
a few minutes behind schedule, with 134 
entries for the various events. 

The Dewar match opened the program 
with 21 entries. By the time the com- 
petitors had reached the 100-yard range, 
the fog was gone, the sun was shining 
brightly, and shooting conditions were 
perfect with the exception of a fish-tail 


wind which blew throughout the match. 
Crosby, of St. Augustine, was high man, 
scoring 393. Paffe, also of St. Augustine, 
was a close second with 392. Treaster, 
of the U. S. Coast Guard, Base 21, St. 
Petersburg, had a 391, as did Johnson, 
of St. Augustine. 

Nine teams competed in the two-man 
team match. Wehl and Bridgland, of the 
Sunshine Club, came through with 344 
for first prize, a bronze plaque presented 
by the Sportsman Supply Company, of 
Tampa. Goulden and Wilson, of the 
Coast Guard, received second prize, a sil- 
ver plaque, while Mitchell and Alligood, 
also of the Coast Guard, won third place 
and a bronze medal each. The wind blew 
steadily throughout the match, switching 
from 7 to 11. 

In Match No. 3, the state pistol cham- 
pionship, there were 14 entries. Once 
again the Coast Guard triumphed as 
Mitchell piled up a total of 247, receiv- 
ing first prize, a gold medal. Redmond, 
of the U. S. Immigration Border Patrol, 
stationed at Miami, won second prize, a 
gold-filled medal, scoring 243. Third 
prize, a bronze medal, went to Goulden, of 
U. S. Coast Guard Base 21, whose score 
was 238. 

In the free pistol championship event, 
Wyman, of Tampa, carried away first 
prize, a gold medal, his score being 165. 
Abrams, of Clearwater, won second prize, 
a silver medal, scoring 157. 

At about 3.30, Event No. 5, the police 
team championship match began. Those 
participating were two teams selected 


from among members of the U. S. Im- 
migration Border Patrol stationed at 
Miami and Tampa, and two teams of the 
St. Petersburg police. The match was 
fired over the 75-foot indoor course on 
Army L target. The Peace Officers’ cup 
was won by the Immigration Border 
Patrol with a score of 1,051. The cup is 
to be held for one year and the team win- 
ning it three times will have permanent 
possession of it. 

Redmond, high man on Team No. 1, 
Miami, received first individual prize, a 
gold medal, having a score of 285. Police 
Team No. 1, of St. Petersburg, came in 
for second team honors with 1,022, Taylor, 
high man on the team, scoring 267 for 
which he received a silver medal. Horn- 
yak, of No. 1 team of the Immigration 
Border Patrol, of Miami, was winner of 
the third individual prize, a bronze medal. 

Although rain poured down most of 
Saturday night, Sunday morning was 
beautifully bright. The program for that 
day opened with the individual rifle cham- 
pionship match in which there were 28 
entries. 

I. H. Crosby, who was high man in the 
individual Dewar match the preceding day, 
again rang the bell for a win in the rifle 
championship event, taking the much- 
prized St. Petersburg Victory trophy, his 
score being 293. To obtain permanent 
possession, the trophy must be won three 
times. Fabian Paffe followed Crosby 
closely with a 292. Goulden, of the Coast 
Guard of St. Petersburg, took third prize 
with 291. 
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In the five-man team match, a team of 
the St. Augustine Rifle Club, composed of 
Cook, Crosby, Paffe, Dubbs and Johnson, 
with 1,429, won first prize, the Aviation 
trophy, presented by the Tax Securities 
Corporation of St. Petersburg. Members 
of the winning team also received medals 
presented by the N. R. A. The trophy 
must be won three times for permanent 
possession. 

The Base 21 Coast Guard team, com- 
posed of Alligood, Mitchell, Sandy, Goul- 
den and Morrison, won second prize, a 
bronze plaque, with a score of 1,425. 
Other scores were: Coast Guard, 1,405; 
Sunshine Rifle and Pistol Club, 1,389; 
Winter Haven Rifle Club, 1,372. 

Among the many who witnessed the 
matches were C. B. Lister, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Rifle Association 
who was present as an official representa- 
tive of the N. R. A.; Lieut. Lindholm, 
last year’s coach of the Coast Guard team; 
J. Summerall, of Waycross, Ga.; Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Garrett, of Plainfield, N. J.; 
and C. S. Mason, assistant secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Railway System. 

Capt. W. B. Houston and Lieut. Earle 
B. Darby, members of the local American 
Legion, efficiently handled the scoring and 
the pit detail and Mr. Davis, Remington 
ammunition representative from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., kindly assisted in the statistical 
detail throughout the matches. Club 
President V. O. Tony Wehle and Club 
Secretary T. F. (Mike) Bridgland were 
the range officers. 

Since this first meet was so decided a 
success, the club is planning to make the 
shoot an annual affair to take place as a 
Washington’s Birthday event, but instead 
of holding it merely as a state shoot, the 
next will be a Southeastern small-bore 
tournament; that is, of course, if present 
plans materialize—L. M. Bridgland. 


Connecticut Meet 


HEN bigger and better gallery shoots 

are held, the Connecticut State Rifle 
Association will hold them. That, at least, 
is the consensus of the 52 five-man club 
aggregations which attended the Fourth 
Annual Indoor Team Meet, sponsored by 
the Connecticut Association and held in 
the State Armory at Hartford on Friday 
and Saturday, March 4, 5. 

The big party, as per schedule, got 
under way Friday evening promptly at 7, 
and when four hours later the final “cease 
firing” whistle for the night was blown, 
16 teams had completed the match. The 
remaining 35 outfits had elected to shoot 
on the following day, all teams having 
been squadded in advance and each 
shooter knowing exactly at what hour he 
was expecied to report. 

Course of this popular annual regional 
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event, which consists of 5 shots from each 
of the four positions at 50 feet, lends it- 
self admirably to the timely squadding 
system that was employed. The ten in- 
terchangeable firing points available at 
the armory made it possible to squad the 
clubs by pairs, each relay consisting of 
two full 5-man teams. Time limit was 
25 minutes per relay, 5 minutes allowed 
for sighting or practice, and 20 minutes 
for the 20 record shots. Change of re- 
lays utilized the remaining 5 minutes of 
each 30-minute period. Thus in clocklike 
manner, during the two days of shooting, 
a new relay of two teams was able to 
commence firing exactly on the half hour. 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
Connecticut shoot, with reference again 
to its efficient administration, was the 
unique scoring system. All targets were 
prepared in advance by E. B. Cooke, ge- 
nial and hard-working secretary of the 
State Association, as were score sheets for 
use of each team. As the clubs reported, 
team captains received their match targets, 
rubber stamped to indicate the team or 
entry number, the competitor numbers (1 
to 5) and the position. No writing what- 
ever on target cards was permitted. Names 
of the individual shooters were entered on 
the score sheet in correct order corre- 
sponding to competitor numbers on the 
match targets, and these score sheets 
were then passed along to the recorder. 
After the fired targets were graded by the 
official scorer, they were turned over to 
the recorder, who entered and posted the 
scores. Not until the totals were double- 
checked and officially recorded did the 
scorers know the identity of the match 
targets. 

Besides Secretary Cooke, who was ex- 
ecutive officer of the match, other officers 
of the competition included Charles E. 
Lyman, Jr., assistant executive officer; 
Hughes Richardson, John P. Leonard and 
William Liedke, official scorers; Lars N. 
Ahlberg, recorder; C. A. Pickering and 
Harry Anthony, range officers; and Harry 
Schultz and Dan M. Stevens, chefs. The 
trade was represented by Henry and 
Charles E. Lyman, of the Lyman Gun 
Sight Company; Captain Laudensack, of 
Winchester; H. M. Webster, Colt’s, and 
L. Q. Bradley, from the N. R. A. 

Whether some of the 52 teams which 
attended the Hartford match were merely 
optimistic, or whether, as might be ex- 
pected, old man buck fever was evident, 
is a question that remains unsolved. Be 
this as it may, the scores warrant no apol- 
ogies, even though in many instances they 
are admittedly lower than the teams ex- 
pected to turn in. As a matter of fact, 
the eight highest team totals were better 
than 890 x 1,000, which, considering the 
difficult 4-position course, is certainly not 
a bad record. 


New York Stock Exchange Team No. 
1, with a score of 916, outshot all con- 
tenders to cop winning honors and the 
juicy first-place cash prize. Another strong 
New York aggregation, the Richmond 
Hill Rifle Club, score 912, easily finished 
in the runner-up position. Stock Exchange 
Team No. 2 landed third place on a total 
of 897, outranking the Quinnipiac boys 
from New Haven, who turned in the same 
score but who had a lower standing total. 
Even though outranked for a higher place 
in the match, the Quinnipiac outfit won 
the handsome N. R. A. State Association 
trophy plaque which was awarded to the 
highest Connecticut team. This trophy, 
one of the new designs as announced in 
the December RIFLEMAN, was placed in 
competition for the first time and will be 
competed for each year at the annual 
Hartford meet. In addition, members of 
the New Haven team received sterling 
medals presented by the N. R. A. Bridge- 
port and Lufbery (Wallingford), two 
more Yankee clubs which finished fifth 
and sixth in the match, or second and 
third in the state standing, were awarded 
bronze N. R. A. medals. 

The highest individual shooter in the 
match was young Milton Storck, captain 
of the Richmond Hill team. His score 
was 192. This was the same total as 
turned in by A. J. Lynch, leader of the 
Hartford Electric Light Club, and, while 
Lynch was outranked for high gun honors, 
he nevertheless won the gold medal pre- 
sented by the N. R. A. to the shooter 
from Connecticut making the highest in- 
dividual score. G. A. Koger and J. A. 
Onkey, both members of the Bridgeport 
team, received the second place sterling 
and third place bronze medals, respec 
tively. Each had a total of 190, but 
Koger’s score received preference as per 
the better standing count. 

Scores and standing of the 10 highest 
teams follow: 

New York Stock Exchange No. 1, 916; 
Richmond Hill Rifle Club, 912; New 
York Stock Exchange No. 2, 897; Quin- 
nipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, New 
Haven, 897; Bridgeport Rifle Club, 896; 
Lufbery Rifle Club No. 1, 894; Middle 
Haddam Rifle Club No. 1, 893; Hartford 
Electric Light No. 1, 892; Wepawaug 
Rifle Club No. 1, Milford, 889; Middle- 
field Rifle Club No. 2, 885. 


Ohio State Matches 


HE title of Ohio State Team Cham- 
pion for 1932 goes to Ohio State Uni- 
versity. To the university’s No. 1 Team 
is credited the coveted championship. 
Thirteen aggregations of small-bore 
marksmen contested for the title in the 
first annual Ohio team championship 
matches held on February 20 at Fort 
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HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT N. R. A. CLUBS 
NEW CLUBS ADDED TO HONOR ROLL DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


| LAKE City RIFLE CLUB, 
George O. Jacobs, Secretary, 
Lake City, Fla. 


| Lookout RIFLE AND Pistot CLvuB, 
| Douglass Spear, Secretary, 
Alpine, N. J. 


LAREDO RIFLE AND PIsTOL CLUB, 
W. J. Sames, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 


Laredo, Tex. 





Lockport RIFLE CLUB, 
Clarence Michaels, Secretary, 
309 May Street, 
Lockport, Ill. 


La SALLE RIFLE AND REVOLVER 

Cvs, INc., 

A. T. Campbell, Secretary, 

217 East Indiana Avenue, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Gotp Him RIFLE AND PISTOL 
CLuB, 
R. E. Blankenburg, Secretary, 


Gold Hill, Oreg. 


Hayes, Ohio. When the last target was 
scored and posted and the team totals 
compared, it was found that the university 
riflemen had an aggregate of 1,517, which 
was 9 points better than their closest com- 
petitor, the Lima Rifle and Pistol Club. 

The winning team receives, besides the 
title of champion, a bronze trophy plaque, 
which it will hold for one year, and five 
silver medals for permanent possession. 
The plaque and medals were awarded by 
the N. R. A. 

The N. R. A. was officially represented 
at the shoot by Thurman Randle, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., a director and member of the 
executive committee of the association, 
and Ollie M. Shriver, official scorer for 
the Association, who served as official 
scorer at the matches. 

The high individual score in the cham- 
pionship matches was a 387 x 400, made by 
L. J. Wilkens, of the University Team. 
Barr, of the Mansfield Rifle Club, was 
second with 382. E. M. Farris, of the N. 
and W. “Y” Rifle and Revolver Club, of 
Portsmouth, was high standing with 92. 
Evans, of Ohio State University, had a 
99 to lead all others kneeling. 

The teams finished in the championship 
matches as follows: Ohio State University, 
1,517; Lima Rifle and Revolver Club, 
1,508; Troy Rifle and Revolver Club No. 
1, 1,495; Mansfield Rifle Club, 1,490; 
Findlay Rifle Club No. 1, 1,490; Nand 
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(All club members are individual members of the N. R. A.) 


Lu VERNE RIFLE CLUB, 
Lyell W. Miller, Secretary, 
Lu Verne, Iowa. 


ATwoop RIFLE AND PistoL CLUvus, 
Frank D. Hoover, Secretary, 
Atwood, Kans. 


Utica REVOLVER AND RIFLE CLUB, 
W. Nessler Terrill, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
900 Symonds Place, 
Utica, N. Y. 


New CAstTLe RIFLE CLus, 
Mont L. Metzler, Secretary, 
22% North Mill Street, 
New Castle, Pa. $ 


CHAMPAIGN RIFLE CLUB, 
John M. Mitchen, Secretary, 
308 South Race Street, 
Urbana, IIl. 


CAPITAL City RIFLE CLvB, 
Samuel J. Caskey, Secretary, 
1200 High Avenue, 

Topeka, Kans. 


W. “Y” Rifle and Revolver Club, 1,481; 
Springfield Rifle and Revolver Club, 
1,481; Bowling Green Rifle Club, 1,477; 
Deerfield Gun Club, 1,473; Dayton Rifle 
and Revolver Club No. 2, 1,457; Troy 
Rifle Club No. 2, 1,453; Columbus Rifle 
and Revolver Club, 1,399; Dayton Rifle 
and Revolver Club No. 3, 1,374. 

The Troy Rifle Club took the tyro 
championship with a score of 1,475. 
Bowling Green was second with 1,471, 
Findlay Rifle and Revolver Club was 
third with 1,466, and Columbus Rifle and 
Revolver Club was fourth with 1,394. 

The seven teams that competed for the 
iron-sight championship finished as fol- 
lows: University of Cincinnati No. 1, 
1,470; University of Cincinnati No. 2, 
1,454; Ohio State University No. 2, 1,449; 
Uhrichsville Rifle Club, 1,444; Columbus 
Rifle and Revolver Club, 1,443; Legion 
Rifle Club, of Chillicothe, 1,421; Ohio 
State University No. 3, 1,355. Miller, of 
Columbus, had the high individual score 
with 377, and Miller, of the University of 
Cincinnati No. 1 Team, was a close second 
with 376. 

The results of the Reserve Officers’ 
match, in which three teams and five un- 
attached individuals shot, were: Field 
Artillery, 775; Engineers, 764; Infantry, 
701. Long, of the Field Artillery, had 
the highest individual score, 198. Bald- 
win, unattached, was second with 195. 


In the Department of Ohio, American 
Legion matches, conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the Fort Hayes shoot, 41 indi- 
viduals fired the course, which consisted 
of 10 shots standing, sitting and prone. 
Four posts of six shooting members con- 
tested for the right to represent Ohio in 
the National Legion matches for the Mc- 
Nutt trophy. Five of the eleven districts 
were also represented by teams. Since 
several Legionnaires were on both a post 
and a district team, it was decided all 
should shoot as individuals and the team 
scores should be made up from their in- 
dividual scores. 

The post and district scores follow: 
Frank Durwin Post No. 138, of Hamil- 
ton, 1,572, winning the post champion- 
ship; Helen Thesing Post No. 271, of Bar- 
berton, 1,559; William Paul Gallagher 
Post No. 96, of Lima, 1,525; Chillicothe 
Post No. 62, 1,497; District No. 4, 1,320; 
District No. 2, 1,317; District No. 9, 1,- 
309; District No. 7, 1,300; District No. 
3, 808. 

The winning post team was composed 
of Roy Georgenson, John Fackey, E. B. 
Copas, Robert Steffen, Val Frederick and 
Fred Wehr. Medals were awarded the 
three high individuals in the matches and 
the winning post and district teams. 

A. E. Hart, of Post No. 211, of Avon 
Lake, Cleveland, was high individual with 
a score of 288; Ralph S. Marshall, of Wil- 
liam Paul Gallagher Post, was second high 
with 278, and Robert Steffen and John 
Fackey, of Frank Durwin Post, and C. R. 
Ripley, of William J. Linehan Post No. 
491, of Dennison, tied for third with 276, 
but Steffen’s target outranked the targets 
of the other two as he had the highest 
standing score. 


WYOMING INDOOR TITLE WON BY 
ONE POINT 


HE indoor team championship of 

Wyoming, contested for in matches 
held January 9, 16 and 23, was captured 
by the Cheyenne U. P. A. C. with a total 
score of 2,362. Other teams finished in 
the following order: Lovell R. C., 2,361; 
Standard Oil G. C., 2,355; Shoshoni R. 
C., 2325; Laramie U.P: A. ©. 2299; 
Natrona R. C., 2,249; Thermopolis R. C., 
2,249. 

High ten individuals: W. L. Bruce, 
Cheyenne, 596; R. L. Griffith, Lovell, 
595; W. L. Seamans, Casper, 593; T. R. 
French, Casper, 592; D. Griffith, Lovell, 
591; P. D. Sims, Lovell, 591; A. M. 
Hoover, Cheyenne, 591; E. L. Crabb, 
Shoshoni, 588; G. F. McIntosh, Chey- 
enne, 587; E. T. Kirk, Cheyenne, 587. 

The matches were fired at 50 feet, 
three positions, with metallic sights, and 
each team was composed of four men. 
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N. R. A. At The Sport Shows 


HERE was no dearth of shooters on 
the N. R. A. ranges, nor in the crowds 
that flocked about the N. R. A. booths, at 
the New England Sportsmen’s Show in 
Boston and the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s 
Show. Old-timers in the game and youths 
of comparatively short though progressive 
experience, and even many who were for 
the first time getting the feel of a rifle, 
crowded the firing points and fired string 
after string for the N. R. A. souvenir 
medals. 
At each show the N. R. A. maintained 
a booth and an excellently laid-out range. 
Members of the N. R. A. staff were in 
constant attendance at the booths and on 
the ranges. As in past years N. R. A. rep- 
resentation at shows proved exceedingly 
worthwhile to the Association and to its 
members within a radius of many miles 


of the two cities where the shows were 
held. 


New England Show 


The New England show was held from 
February 6 to 13, inclusive. H. H. Goe- 
bel, manager of the club and junior divi- 
sions of the N. R. A., was directly in 
charge of all N. R. A. activities. Thur- 
man Randle, of Fort Worth, Tex., a 





Director and member of the Executive 
Committee of the N. R. A. and noted 
shooter, was range officer. O. N. Raynor, 
manager of the N. R. A. Service Com- 
pany, had charge of the booth. More 
than 400 won souvenir medals, greater 
crowds than ever before patronized the 
range, and there were nine firing points, 
four more than last year when the pressing 
need of enlarged facilities became most 
emphatically evident. 

The rifle matches for the New England 
Sportsmen’s Show Cup were held Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights during the exhibition. The six teams 
which competed in the matches had been 
selected in elimination matches held be- 
fore the opening of the show under the 
direction of George G. Colby, a veteran 
of the shooting game, who also assisted 
in the shooting activities during the show. 
Howard G. Keene and John MacDougall, 
of Boston, also gave valuable assistance 
on the range. 

In the first match for the cup, the Bos- 
ton Rifle and Revolver Club, scoring 493 
prone and 404 offhand, for a total of 897, 
defeated the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which had 478 prone and 395 
offhand, for a total of 873. In the second 
match, American Legion Post No. 291, of 


East Lynn, Mass., scored 913 (484 prone 
and 429 offhand) to beat Malden High 
School, whose total of 842 consisted of 
485 prone and 357 offhand. 

The third match brought together two 
teams that had to travel many miles to 
Boston. They were the Enfield Rifle Club, 
of Thompsonville, Conn., and the Ed- 
ward Little Junior Rifle Club, of Auburn, 
Maine. The Auburn boys came out on 
top with 487 prone and 356 offhand, for 
a 843 total. Enfield scored 483 prone and 
359 offhand, for a total of 842. 

The scores made by the East Lynn 
Legionnaires and Boston Rifle and Re- 
volver Club in their matches entitled them 
to shoot for the Show Cup. They met on 
the final night of the show and the match 
was so close that when the last shot had 
been fired only two points separated the 
two aggregations. The Boston team was 
the victor with 489 prone, 396 offhand, 885 
total. The Legionnaires had 485 prone, 
398 offhand, 883 total. 

In a pistol match, the Boston Rifle and 
Revolver Club defeated the Arlington 
Rifle Club, 1,013 to 891. 

In the qualification shooting, the high 
individual scorers were: Thurman Randle, 
93 offhand; Howard G. Keene, of the 
Boston Rifle and Revolver Club, 100 
prone, 98 sitting and 87 kneeling; Mrs. 
W. G. Chace, of Lowell, Mass., woman’s 
high of 91 prone; George H. Keyes, Bos- 
ton Rifle and Revolver Club, 93 pistol. 
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Sixteen teams competed in the elimina- 
tion matches by which the six teams that 
fired during the show were selected. In 
addition to the six successful teams, the 
competing teams were Piscataqua Rifle 
and Revolver Club, Beverly Rifle and 


Revolver Club, Marines, American Le-- 


gion Post No. 290, S. O. Richardson Rifle 
and Pistol Club, Attleboro Civilian Rifle 
and Revolver Club, Norwood High School, 
Wallaston Rifle and Revolver Club, Quaise 
Rifle Club and the Boy Scout Rifle Club, 
of Quincy. Six other teams entered but 
did not return their targets. 

The scores made by the six high teams 
in the elimination matches were: Massa- 
chusetts Tech, 910; Boston Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, 909; Enfield Rifle Club, 907; 
Edward Little Junior High School Club, 
883; American Legion, East Lynn, 879; 
Malden High, 870. 


Philadelphia Show 


At the Philadelphia show, held in the 
Commercial Museum from February 20 
to 27, more than 300 shooters won sou- 
venir medals. The nine firing points on 
the range, the same latest model Caswell 
gallery range used at the Boston show, 
were in practically constant use. Interest 
in the N. R. A. activities far exceeded 
the interest shown last year. No regularly 
scheduled matches were on the program. 

E. F. Mitchell, manager of the police 
division, and L. Q. Bradley, manager of 
the competitions division, N. R. A., alter- 
nated between the booth and range in 
the conduct of the N. R. A. activities. 
They were assisted on the range by M. 
W. Dinwiddie, of Charlottesville, Va., a 
former member of an American Interna- 
tional free rifle team; Ira Brown, of the 
Philadelphia Rifle Association, who also 
supervised the construction of the range; 
Spencer Rawlins, of the Frankford Ar- 
senal Rifle Club, who gave much of his 
time to the sighting-in of the rifles in use, 
and Hugh Pilling, a member of the junior 
division, who assisted in the junior activ- 
ities. 

Not only on. the range, but at the booth 
as well, the’*N. R. A. representatives 
were kept busy by the great crowds. 


TEXAS MATCHES 


As the Texas Police Convention matches 
are to be held May 9-10-11, the Texas State 
Rifle Association has fixed its pistol matches 
for May 7-8 at San Antonio. The associa- 
tion will hold its .30 caliber rifle matches at 
Camp Mabry, Austin, June 5-6-7-8, and its 
small bore matches at the Randle range, Fort 
Worth, June 19-20. All the matches that have 
been arranged are expected to draw even larger 
entry lists than last year. 


SOUTHWEST SETS PACE AS 
BISLEY TEAM BOOSTERS 


From Fort Worth, Tex., has 
come a letter which reveals the 
great interest, expressed especially 
in terms of contributions, being 
manifested in the Southwest in the 
sending of another small bore 
team to the Bisley matches this 
year. The writer of the letter, 
which is quoted below, is Thurman 
Randle: 

“After coming down into this 
part of the country and talking 
over the matter of the Bisley team 
with the small bore shooters, I 
think it will be possible to raise 
plenty of money to defray the ex- 
penses of this team if the shooters 
ean be made to realize that the 
team’s going to England depends 
altogether on their contributions 
to the Bisley fund. I fear that the 
shooters over the country will not 
realize just how important it is 
for them to contribute. At least, 
this seems to be the reaction of 
the ones with whom I have talked. 

“I have started a subscription 
list among members of the Fort 
Worth Club and the first five men 
I have asked for contributions 
have gone on the dotted line for 
a total of $30. The president of 
this club told me to put the Fort 
Worth Club down for at least 
$100. The Dallas Club, in tarn, 
has agreed to raise just as much 
money as the Fort Worth Club. 
In fact, the Dallas Club has agreed 
to donate 75 per cent of the net 
proceeds of the Southwestern 
Small Bore Tournament to this 
fund. Unless there is a slump in 
attendance at this shoot, this alone 
will be close to another $100. So 
you see it is quite easy to get 
money for this Bisley fund when 
the shooters realize now necessary 
it is to contribute. If all the clubs 
in the country would put forth 
anything like the efforts of the 
Fort Worth and Dallas clubs, the 
N. R. A. and the D. C. M. would 
have no worries whatever about 
sending a team to England. 


“Let’s get busy and make it go.” 


NAVY 


IHE performance of last year’s Naval 
Academy small-bore team, in having 
an undefeated season in league and shoul- 
der-to-shoulder matches succeeding the 
1930 results, indicated that the season 
just passed should find more than one pit- 
fall awaiting the Midshipmen devotees of 
the sport. A number of excellent individ- 
ual shots were lost to the team, and with 
the several years’ old equipment, the sea- 
son seemed anything but promising. 
Practice was started early in Decem- 
ber, in order to get the squad into the 
shooting habit and to insure steadiness of 
performance. Positions showing tendencies 


toward the freakish were forbidden, and 
the sling, that subject of great contro- 
versy, was avoided as an aid to standing. 

The 23d of January saw the first shoul- 
der-to-shoulder match won with the com- 
paratively low score of 1,364. Two weeks 
elapsed before another shoulder-to-shoul- 
der match was fired, resulting in a vic- 
tory won with 1,368 points, but in the 
meantime a telegraphic score of 1,386 
seemed to point to possible improvement. 

The third match against Frank Parson’s 
gunmen from George Washington Uni- 
versity brought about a startling change in 
form, caused by the simple solution of 
the problem of ammunition. One young 
Marine, ex-manager of rifle teams in previ- 
ous years, was finally borrowed from the 
M. G. C., to keep the previous coach 
from becoming gray-haired with his wor- 
ries. Said Marine, Yeaton by name, con- 
sidered it quite likely that more accurate 
ammunition might cause an improvement. 
It did, to the tune of 1,398 points and the 
discomfiture of the opposition. There fol- 
lowed then several similar scores of 1,398, 
1,401 and 1,403 in telegraphic and shoul- 
der-to-shoulder matches, in most cases 
very few points separating the high from 
the low man of the five counting scores. 

Then came the great thrill of a record 
performance, David McDougal starting 
the ball rolling with a new high individual 
score of 289 for shoulder-to-shoulder 
matches. The rest of the team of eight 
supported him in great style, number five 
man and the last to count, having a 280, 
while eighth and last place went to the 
otherwise good score of 275. A new point 
total was just beyond reach as the tying 
1,413 was chalked up, but a hurried refer- 
ence to the record book revealed that a 
new record had been set up as the score of 
449 in the standing position outranked the 
previous record by three points. 

The following week a down curve was 
hit and 1,388 was the telegraphic score re- 
sulting from the reaction, but fortunately 
the relapse was shortlived and Carnegie 
Tech, with their fine score of 1,377, were 
beaten by 24 points. 

At the present writing six telegraphic 
and six shoulder-to-shoulder matches have 
been won, with three matches, including 
the intercollegiates, to be fired. The sea- 
son will be finished before this is pub- 
lished, and many a coach might profit by 
asking Sam, the chewing-gum man, what 
brand he gives the boys. 


CLUB TEAMS VIE FOR CUP 


HREE teams of the Columbia Rifle 

Club, Inc., Hudson, N. Y., are con- 
testing among themselves for a handsome 
silver cup which was donated by Field 
Secretary John J. Farrell, of the New 
York Conservation Association, Inc. 
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BLOUNT SCORES TECHNICALLY 
BARRED 


R. A. postal match shooters, par- 

e ticularly those who participated in 

the recent kneeling and Grand Aggregate 

rifle events, will be interested to know 

that scores made in these matches by J. 

P. Blount, Berryville, Va., have been 
disallowed on technical grounds. 

Mr. Blount, who is known to be an ex- 
cellent all-around shot, and who, inciden- 
tally, was a member of the 1929 U. S. 
International Free Rifle Team, turned in 
targets for the individual kneeling match 
at 50 feet scoring 399 x 400. Because 
this abnormally high total constituted a 
new record for the match, he was re- 
quested to fire a substantiating score in 
the presence of an N. R. A. representative. 
This young Blount readily consented to. 

When all the preliminaries were ar- 
ranged, and Mr. Blount was in a position 
to fire, it was discovered that the kneeling 
position he had assumed was contrary to 
N. R. A. shooting rules. Padding (other 
than the one thickness of a gymnasium 
mat), which is specifically barred by the 
rules, was placed under the instep and 
other supporting parts of the body. It 
was also noted that the elbow supporting 
the rifle was not, strictly speaking, “ap- 
proximately on, or just inside, the point 
of the knee.” These irregularities were 
promptly called to the attention of Mr. 
Blount, who, obviously bewildered on not 
having read up on the rules, frankly 
stated that he was of the opinion that 
the so-called “free-rifle kneeling position” 
was entirely permissible. 

Blount was naturally disappointed on 
realizing that his misinterpretation of the 
kneeling position, as authorized for gallery 
matches, would necessarily result in dis- 
qualification of his scores not only in the 
individual kneeling events at 50 and 75 
feet, but also in the corresponding Gallery 
Grand Aggregate matches. However, even 
under this adverse condition, coupled with 
the fact that he was firing on a strange 
range, Blount requested permission to 
shoot four kneeling targets using the in- 
correct position described above in an en- 
deavor to substantiate his original match 
score insofar as concerned total points. 
Scores on the four substantiating targets 
fired in the order indicated were: 97, 98, 
100 and 99, or a total of 394. 

The Association regrets the necessity for 
this technical disqualification of Mr. 
Blount, whose sterling qualities, both as 
a marksman and as a gentleman, are be- 
yond any question of doubt. At the same 
time, it is hoped that the action taken in 
this instance may serve as a timely re- 
minder to all shooters to keep abreast of 
the shooting rules. 
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Official Results—N. R. A. 
Gallery Matches 


NOTE.—Following are results of the second series of N. R. A. Individual Gallery Rifle and Pistol 
Matches fired during January. Due to increased entries and limited space in the Magazine, names and scores 
of only the high ten at the most in the various events are given. 


Official Bulletin No. 17 
GALLERY GRAND AGGREGATE 
MATCH—50 FEET 
(35 Entries) 

Conditions: Scores made in the Individual Prone, 
Sitting, Kneeling and Standing Matches at 50 feet 
constitute the score in this match. To the winner, a 
gold medal; second place, a silver medal; third to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis,........... 1,572 
2. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn...... 1,561 
3. D. S. McDougal, Annapolis, Md....... 1,560 
4. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak... rere | 
5. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y. . 1,545 
6. Edw. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind... » 2,562 
7. J. I. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1,534 
8. Donald Gibson, St. Paul, Minn. ......... 1,531 
9. A. J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 1,530 
10. Ralph E. Ross, Morris, Minn. : 1,530 


Official Bulletin No. 18 
GALLERY GRAND AGGREGATE 
MATCH—75 FEET 


(11 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as Gallery Grand Aggregate 
Match—50 feet, except range is 75 feet. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif............ 1,567 
2. Howard G. Keene, W. Medford, Mass..... 1,538 
3. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 1,521 
4. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii....... 1,508 
5. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio......... 1,497 
6. H. F. Johannsen, Chicago, Ill............. 1,455 
7. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kan....... 1,452 
8. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alta.......... . 1,434 


Official Bulletin No. 19 
INDIVIDUAL KNEELING MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(57 Entries) 


Conditions: 4 strings of 10 shots each for record. 
To the winner a silver medal. Bronze medals to the 
next nine highest competitors. Percentage medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn....... 395 
2. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y...... 391 
3. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak... Sco ae 
4. Arthur Allen, Springfield, Okie is ik yd ohn 
3. @. &. McDougal, Annapolis, Md... . a. 
6. Stephen Johnson, Wayne, Alta.... .. 388 
7. Anthony J. Lynch, Hartford, Conn... .. OB 
8. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis... . : 386 
9. Emil P. Hergert, Woodhaven, N. Y...... 385 
10. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y........ 385 


Official Bulletin No. 20 
INDIVIDUAL KNEELING MATCH— 
75 FEET 
(22 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as Individual Kneeling Match— 
50 feet, except range is 75 feet. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif. . -o- 36 
By Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio... . 383 
3. Dwight McCarrier, Cleveland, Ohio........ 383 
4. Arthur Allen, Springfield, >a 
5. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa............. 380 
6. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 380 
7. Howard G. Keene, W. Medford, Mass....... 380 
8. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii ba date ae 
9. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y......... 379 
10. George Milnes, Ellwood City, Pa. G 379 


Official Bulletin No. 21 
INDIVIDUAL STANDING MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(73 Entries) 


Conditions: 4 strings of 10 shots each for record. 
Free-rifle standing position. To the winner, a silver 
medal; bronze medals to the next nine highest com- 
petitors; percentage medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis............. 389 
2. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa......... 381 
3. A. J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 378 
4. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa........... 378 





5. S. C. Edmonds, Elmira, N. Y........ 378 
6. Nick Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa............ 377 
7. Harold Sorensen, Lu Verne, Iowa... sae O80 
8. Paul J. St. Jean, Thompsonville, Conn..... 376 
9. Alfred Friedrich, Ames, Iowa Ss 

10. Lyell Miller, Lu Verne, Iowa 


Official Bulletin No. 22 


INDIVIDUAL STANDING MATCH— 
75 FEET 
(28 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as Individual Standing Match— 
50 Feet, except range is 75 feet. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa......... 383 
2. Harold Sorensen, Lu Verne, Iowa. . 
3. J. E. Taylor, Butler, Pa. Secwae e 
4. William Schweitzer, Hillside, Dt seesaee 378 
5. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa.......... 377 
6. Robert Perkins, Fresno, 2 sess rasen oct 
7. George Martin, Evansville, Ind... . . 373 
8. Marshall Mathis, Warren, Pa.............. 371 
9. J. Prescott Blount, Berryville, Va....... 369 
10. Raymond Brown, Westbury, le. Se 368 


Official Bulletin No. 23 


INDIVIDUAL FREE RIFLE MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(15 Entries) 


Conditions: 2 strings of 10 shots for record (20 
record shots) in each of the three positions—prone, 
kneeling, and standing. Metallic sights. To the 
winner, a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third 
to tenth, bronze medals. 





No. Name and address Score 
1. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn....... 586 
2. Edw. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind....... . 581 
3. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y.. 575 
4. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, ry 573 
5. John B. "Adams, a 566 
6. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio.............. 562 
7. Cleves Howell, Roswell, N. Mex.......... 552 
8. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, L, I., N. Y.. 547 
9. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y.............+. 541 
10. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Ram......... 53 


Official Bulletin No. 24 


INDIVIDUAL FREE RIFLE MATCH— 
75 FEET 
(14 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as Individual Free Rifle Match— 
50 Feet, except range is 75 feet. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. J. E. Taylor, Butler, Pa..............00-: 581 
2. Howard Keene, West Medford, Mass....... 574 
3. William Schweitzer, Hillside, N. J......... 573 
, WL, See, Fen Fein Hebe ccc ccscces 565 
5. Dwight McCarrier, Cleveland, ae 
6. John Freitag, Chicago, Ill........... coos OOO 
7. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla.............. 550 
8. Arthur Elliott, Boston, Mass............. 549 
9. George Martin, Evansville, Ind............ 548 
10. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans... 545 


Official Bulletin No. 25 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION- 
SHIP—50 FEET 
(33 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to any female member of the 
N. R. A., or of an affiliated club, or the wives of such 
members. 4 strings of 10 shots in each prone posi- 
tion. Metallic sights. To the winner, a silver medal; 
second to fifth, bronze medals, percentage medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1, Irene Knox, College Park, Md............ 398 
2. Mrs. J. B. Web bb, Clearwater, SCS od seat 398 
3. Mary no, Belleville, NE oie oka 397 
4. Mrs. J. T. Stone, Wichita, Kans....... . 395 
5. Mrs. F. E. Smith, SS ee 394 
6. Mrs. Anna Poe, Wichita, Kans. — SO 
7. Dorothy Gisinger, Jersey City, N. J........ 393 
8. Verna Jensen, Seattle, Wash.............. 393 
9. Margaret Smith, Detroit, 392 
10. Josephine Knox, College Park, Md......... 392 

43 








Official Bulletin No. 26 
INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION. 
SHIP—75 FEET 

(8 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as Women’s Individual Cham- 
pionship—SO Feet, except range is 75 feet. 


WOMEN’S 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Mrs, Edna Pauch, Somerville, N. J....... 391 
2. Grace Kittredge, North Adams, Mass...... 391 
3. Dorothy Gisinger, Jersey City, N. J....... 387 
4. Pearl Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio............ 383 
5. Mrs. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla......... 381 
6. Louise Marshall, Bonicia, Calif........... 375 
7. Mrs. K. W. Wright, Chanute, Kans....... 373 
8. Mrs. B. C. Daniels, Palmerton, Pa........ 348 


Official Bulletin No. 27 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION- 
SHIP (ANY SIGHTS)—50 FEET 


(50 Entries) 

Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 
2 strings, each of 10 shots for record. First stage: 
One string prone, one sitting. Second stage: One 
string prone, one kneeling. Third Stage: One 
String prone, one standing. To the winner the 
title of ““Any Sights Gallery Rifle Champion’ for the 
year, and a gold medal; silver medal to second 
place, and third to tenth, inclusive, bronze medals. 
A special bronze state medal to the highest com- 
petitor from any state from which five or more are 
entered. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va............ 592 
"Zz. 0. G, pamenas, Bamim, N.Y.....:....... 590 
3. Emmet Swanson, oe go jee 590 
4. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis. 589 
5. J. P. Blount, Berryville, Va.............. 589 
6. D. S. McDougal, Annapolis, rs 588 
7. Glen Stotts, Vancouver, Wash............. 588 
8. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind......... 588 
9. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. . 585 
10... Hi. Jacoms, Dayton, Oiie.............. 584 


* Indicates winner of state medal. 


Official Bulletin No. 28 


INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION- 
SHIP (ANY SIGHTS)—75 FEET 


a (32_ Entries) 
Conditions : Same as Individual Gallery Champion- 
ship (any sights)—5SO feet, except range is 75 feet. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Howard Keene, West Medford, Mass...... 588 
se ey CS US ee 586 
3. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa........... 586 
*4. Wright McCarrier, Cleveland, Ohio... . 585 
5. Nick Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa............ 584 
6. James Satava, Cleveland, Ohio .......... 580 
7. Charles Andrews, W. Orange, N. J. . 580 
8. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, Iowa . $79 
9. George Milnes, Ellwood City, Pa. 579 
10. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fila... . 523 


* Indicates winner of state medal. 


Official Bulletin No. 29 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION- 
SHIP (METALLIC SIGHTS)—50 FEET 


(90 Entries) 

Conditions: Three stages. A stage will 
of 2 strings, each of 10 shots for record; First stage: 
One string prone, one sitting. Second stage: One 
string prone, one kneeling. Third stage: One string 
prone, one standing. Metallic sights. To the win- 
ner the title of ‘“Metallic Sights Gallery Rifle Cham- 
pion” for the year, and a gold medal; silver medal 
to second place, and third to tenth, inclusive, bronze 
medals. A special bronze state medal to the highest 
competitor from any state from which five or more 
are entered. 


consist 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Velt Stafford, Lawrence, Kams........... 592 
2. J. P. Blount, Berryville, Va. 592 
3. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y...... 589 
4. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va........... 587 
5. Anthony Lynch, Hartford, Conn.... 587 
6. Dan H. Moller, Bremerton, Wash. 584 
7. H. D. Griffith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 584 
8. Walter Joy, Ontario, Calif. 582 
9. Emil P. Hergert. Woodhaven, N. Y. 581 
10. Edw. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind........ 580 


* Indicates winner of state medal. 


Official Bulletin No. 30 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION- 
SHIP (METALLIC SIGHTS)—75 FEET 


(24 Entries)~ 
Conditions: Same as Individual Championship 
(Metallic Sights)—5O Feet, except range is 75 feet. 


* Name and address Score 
Se CO. Seer 579 
2 Howard Keene, West Medford, Mass....... 579 
ff: B. Webb, Clearwater. Fla.............. 577 
4. J. D. McGrady, Miami, Fila... 576 


At 


No. Name and address Score 
5. Ralph Cory, Newton, Iowa........... 574 
6. Tom Arnold, Hyattsville, Md. ....... vow, aoe 
7. Leonard Abrams, Clearwater, Fla.......... 567 
8. E. V. Deshayes, Dragon, Utah........... 564 
*9. Dwight McCarrier. Cleveland, Ohio....... 564 
10. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 564 








* Indicates winner of state medal. 


Official Bulletin No. 31 
TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH—50 FEET 
(26 Entries) 

Conditions: Open to teams of any two individual 
members of the N. R. A. or any two members of 


a club affiliated with the N. R. A. Three stages, 
consisting of two strings each, of 10 shots for record 


per man. First stage—prone. Second stage—kneel- 
ing. Third stage—standing. To the winners in each 
section, silver medals. To the high teams in each 


section using iron sights, provided they are not the 
winners, silver medals. To the second to tenth teams, 





inclusive, in each section, bronze medals. 
No. Name and address Score 
1. A. J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa............. 582 
Arthur Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa........ 589 
1,171 
2. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn....... 588 
Donald Gibson, St. Paul, Minn........... 569 
1,157 
3. Lyell Miller, Lu Verne, Iowa............ 566 
Nick Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa...... 586 
1,152 
4. Alfred Friedrich, Ames, Iowa....... . 574 
Vere Hamer, Pringhar, Iowa 574 
1,148 
5. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, L. I.. N. Y. 567 
Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.... 571 
1,138 
6. Paul Hudscn, Homestead, Pa. 566 
Stephen Scherba, Pittsburgh, Pa. 571 
1,137 
7. P. R. Lillibridge, Manchester, Iowa 564 
W. A. Hall, Manchester, Iowa. . 568 
1,132 
8. Dennis Schockmel, Glenbeulah, Wis. 554 
E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis. 577 
: 1,131 
9. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va. 571 
R. Skidmore, Morgantown, W. Va. 555 
1.126 
10. E. J. Rodgers, Brooklyn. N. cep 565 
Waiter Shanessy, Brooklyn, N ¥. 560 
1,12 


Official Bulletin No. 32 
TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH—75 FEET 





Conditions: Same as Two-man Team Match—50 

Feet, except range is 75 feet. 
No. Name and address Score 
1. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, Iowa 585 
Edward Dehnart, Lu Verne, Iowa. . . 586 
1.171 
2. H. F. Johannsen, Chicago, Ill 557 
E. H. Larue, Berwyn, Ill.... 579 
1,136 
3. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio... 555 
Harvey King, Cleveland, Ohio ; 561 
1,116 
4. J. B. Webb. Clearwater, Fla. 560 
Mrs. J. B. Webb, Clearwater, Fla. 537 
1,097 
5. Howard Keene, West Medford, Mass. 566 
Arthur Elliott, Boston, Mass. 530 
1,096 
6. Stephen Anderson, N. Tarrytown, N. Y. 499 
Charles Chapman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 499 
998 

Official Bulletin No. 34 

AMERICAN LEGION INDIVIDUAL 


GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
(38 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to Legionnaires only. Three 
stages, each consisting of two strings. A string will 
consist of 10 shots for record. First stage: One 
string prone, one sitting. Second stage: One string 
prone, one kneeling. Third: stage: One string prone, 


one standing. To the winner, a silver medal; second 
to tenth, bronze medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. Glenn Stotts, Vancouver, Wash. ......... 593 
2. Dwight McCarrier, Cleveland, Ohio . 590 


No. Name and address Score 
Se I . wicecesnees 588 
ee OS ae 586 
5. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa...... 585 
6. Edwin Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa....... 584 
Fe Re ne Se 583 
8. William Barrans, Towson,Md............. 580 
9. W. O. Boian, Des Moines, Iowa.......... 577 
10. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio.............. 575 
Official. Bulletin No. 37 
INDIVIDUAL COLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(34 Entries) 
Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 


2 strings each of 10 shots for record. First stage— 
two strings prone. Second stage—two strings kneel- 


ing. Third stage—two strings standing. To the 
winner, the title ‘Intercollegiate Gallery Rifle 
Champion, 1932,” and a silver medal; second to 
tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals. 
No. Name and address Score 
1. Arthur Seabury, Seattle, Wash........... 574 
2. W. S. MclIlilhenny, Charlottesville, Va..... 570 
3. Ellis Lea, Morgantown, W. Va......... .. 568 
4. John B. Adams, Lamesa, Calif............ 567 
5. E. J. Rodgers, Brooklyn, N. Y. nde . 564 
6. one Waldmann, Bronx, N. Y......... 562 
7. S. W. Dinwiddie, Charlottesville, Va. 562 
8. Walter Shanessy, Brooklyn, N. Y....... . 559 
9. Malcolm Rossman, Seattle, Wash........ 557 
10. H. Ogowa, Seattle, Wash....... 555 
Official Bulletin No. 39 
WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
(32 Entries) 
Conditions: Three stages. A stage will consist of 


2 strings each of 10 shots for record, fired in the 
prone position. To the winner the title ‘“Women’s 
Individual Intercollegiate Champion, 1932,’’ and a 
silver medal. To the next nine high competitors, 
bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Irene Knox, College Park, Md... .. 599 
2. Carolyn Seibert, Washington, D. C. .. 595 
3. Iverne Stadley, Seattle, Wash. ; . 594 
4. Virginia Sheffield, Washington, D. C... 593 
5. Virginia Arty, Pittsburgh, Pa...... .. 593 
6. Ruth White, Springfield. Va. . 592 
7. Vera Jensen, Seattle, Wash. ............ 590 
8. Cornealia Ellis, Columbia, Mo. . 590 
9. Frederica Ritter, Ithaca, N. Y. ; .. 590 
10. Josephine Knox, College Park, Md. . 589 


Official Bulletin No. 40 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL MILITARY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(81 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, U. S. 
Coast Guard, Officers’ Reserve Corps and Organized 
Reserves. Four stages. A stage will consist of 2 
strings each of 10 shots. First stage: One string 
prone, one sitting. Second stage: One string prone, 
one kneeling. Third stage: One string prone, one 
standing. Fourth stage: Rapid fire, one string prone, 
one sitting. Metallic sights. To the winner the 
title “National Military Gallery Rifle Champion, 
1932,” the trophy and a gold medal. Second, a 
silver medal, third to tenth, bronze medals. A spe- 
cial bronze medal to the highest competitor from any 
Corps Area from which five or more are entered. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. J. P. Blount, Berryville, Va. . 691 
2. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y. 686 
3. Anthony Lynch, Hartford, Conn. . 684 
4. O. Willie Olson, Silverton, Oreg. .. 679 
5. Adolph Sarman, Ft. F. E. Warren, Wyo... 679 
6. Lewis J. Raemon. Anniston, Ala. 678 
7. Oscar Gallman, Ft. F. E. Warren, Wyo. 677 
8. Edward Rapp, St. Paul, Minn. .« OFS 
9. Hubert Miller, Fort Logan, Colo... . 674 
10. W. L. Stephens, Jr., Phila., Pa. 673 


° fadicates winner of Corps Area medal. 
Official Bulletin No. 41 


INDIVIDUAL .22 PISTOL MILITARY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(20 Entries) 


Conditions: 30 shots; 2 strings of 5 shots each 
slow fire, 1 minute per shot. Two strings of 5 shots 
each timed fire, 20 seconds per string. Two strings 
of 5 shots each rapid fire, 10 seconds per string. 


Any .22 rim-fire pistol or revolver. To the winner, 

a gold medal. a sterling silver medal to the runner- 
up, and bronze medals to the next eight high 

competitors. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. —. 
2. Byron H. Jennings, Anaconda. Mont...... 284 
3. Fern Wheatland, Passadena. Calif. . 277 
4. W. M. Storey, Madison, Wis. .. oa 
5. Charles Askins, Jr., Strauss, N. Mex...... 274 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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No. Name and address Score 
6. John T. Bell, Hackensack, N. J........... 272 
7. John Freitag, Chicago, Ill................ 270 
8. Charles Colston, Rochester, N. Y......... 269 
9. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii....... 266 
10. Hubert Miller, Fort Logan, Colo.......... 265 


Official Bulletin No. 42 
INDIVIDUAL RAPID-FIRE PISTOL 
MATCH—50 FEET 


(7 Entries) 


Conditions: Four stages. A stage will consist of 
10 shots for record fired on two targets in strings 
of 5 shots each, rapid fire. Any center-fire pistol 
or revolver. To the winner, a silver medal, second 
to tenth, bronze medals. 


No. Name and address Score 


1. BP. Miller, Rock Mtand. Tl............ 366 
2. R. E. Fowle, Watsonville, Calif.......... 362 
3. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans....... 278 


Official Bulletin No. 44 
-22 SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(24 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots for record fired on 8 targets, 
5 shots on each target. A silver medal to the win- 
ner, second to tenth, bronze medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. P. H. Makielski, Mishawaka, Ind......... 364 
2. James Emmert, Shelbyville, Ind........... 362 
3. R. J. Dunbar, ‘Chariton, | RE es 356 
4. Lewis Raemon, Se? | eee 353 
5. Fred W. Jay, Gary, _> (eens 347 
6. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio...... 345 
7. L. B. Reed, Plymouth, Mass............. 345 
8. Harry S. Menkel, N. Y. C., N. Y......... 342 
9. Talcott Bates, Princeton, N. J. so ae 
10. McLeod Greathouse, Fort Worth, Tex..... 339 


Official Bulletin No. 45 
.22 SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
20 YARDS 
(32 Entries) 
Conditions: Same as .22 Slow-Fire Pistol Match— 


50 Feet, except range is 20 yards. 

No. Name and address Score 
z stiches Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio...... 379 
2. R. J. Dunbar, Chariton, Iowa.... idee! a 
3. G. Ww. Clendon, Harrington Park, N. ——— 
4. George Martin, Evansville, Ind...... . 360 
5. Harry S. Menkel, ee 4 eas 
6. Maynard Turner. Pasadena, Calif. . 355 
7. A. S. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. Dak...... 351 
8. Elton Jewett, Plymouth, Mass..... . 349 
9. G. O. Olcott, Webster Groves, Mo. 2 
10. Robert Schmidt, Bronx, N. Y. << OMe 


Official Bulletin No. 46 
FREE PISTOL MATCH—50 FEET 
(13 Entries) 


_ Conditions: 60 shots for record on 12 targets, 
5 shots on each target. To the winner, a silver medal. 
Second to tenth, bronze medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1, R. S. Marshall, Lima, Ohio ....... 5 dcup e 
2. Harry S. Menkel, N. Y. City......... 522 
Se ee ee See 480 
4. D. A. Thimmesch, Columbia, ws 's .. 469 
5. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio............. 468 
6. R. E. Woodward, Reading, Pa....... 458 
7. WO Pilon, Venter, Mi Vo. oss cace 452 
8. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans....... 445 
10. Francis Calmes, Kansas City, Mo. . 430 


Official Bulletin No. 47 
FREE PISTOL MATCH—20 YARDS 
(20 Entries) 
Conditions: Same as Free Pistol Match—50 Feet, 
except range is 20 yards. 


No. Name and address Score 
3. Beery 5S. Mieke, WY. Clty. own ccccce 531 
2. George Knight, Buffalo, N. Y. 6 siete a 
3. William Cook, Washington, D. C......... 508 
4. Lewis J. Raemon, Anniston, Ala. ........ 508 
5. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif....... 504 
6. @. C. Piece, tamoview, Oils... .... 5.606. 501 
7. Jous: Prettag, Chicago, T............2.060 500 
8. Francis Calmes, Kansas City, Mo......... 486 
9. R. Ticknor, Washington, D. C........... 479 
10. Robert Furst, Pasadena, Calif............ 468 


Official Bulletin No. 48 
.22 INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPION. 
SHIP—50 FEET 
(26 Entries) 


Conditions: Three stages. First stage; 10 shots 
for record, slow fire, fired on 2 targets, 5 shots on 
each target. Second stage: 10 shots for record, 
timed fire, fired on 2 targets in strings of 5 shots. 


APRIL, 1932 











SLOSBIAMNULYNeE oO 


GUNS VS. BANDITS 


N a pistol battle in front of the 

B. M. Behrends Bank, Juneau, 
Alaska, on January 23, Guy Mc- 
Naughton, cashier, shot and seri- 
ously wounded a robber and re- 
covered from him $3,000 he had 
taken from G. E. Cleveland, assist- 
ant cashier of the bank. The rob- 
ber carried two pistols. 


Accosting a suspiciously-acting 
man in San Bernardino, Calif., on 
the night of November 26, 1931, 
Police Officer George A. Pickett 
was fired upon. The two then ex- 
changed shots, the officer firing six 
and his attacker eight, and at one 
time the officer’s gun stuck and he 
had to take refuge in a doorway. 
While five of the officer’s shots 
took effect in the man, the latter 
continued his resistence and the 
officer had to “rush” him and take 
his gun from him. The man died 
several days later. 


On the night of February 16, two 
robbers were shot and killed in 
Cleveland, Ohio. One was killed 
with a shotgun when he and two 
companions were holding up a 
grocery store. The other was 
killed by Joseph Svara after he had 
robbed Svara. 


When a bandit tried to rob the 
Universal Shoe Store in Chicago on 
the night of March 1, he was shot 
by the manager, Anton Zaleski, but 
escaped. 


In Bono, Ark., on February 24, 
two robbers, who obtained $3,300 
in a holdup of the People’s Bank, 
were both wounded by pursuing 
citizens. Both were captured and 
the money recovered. 


Policeman Philip Igoe was guard- 
ing a store in Chicago on the night 
of February 9 when a bandit crept 
up behind him and pressed a pis- 
tol against his back. The officer 
quickly whirled about, drew his 
gun and shot the bandit dead. An 
accomplice of the killed robber fled. 


Third stage: 10 shots for record, rapid fire, fired on 
2 targets in strings of 5 shots. To the winner, :z 
medal; to the runner-up, a sterling silver 
medal; to the next eight high competitors, bronze 
medals. 


Name and address Score 

. Walter Walsh, Union City, N. J. : 287 
. Michael Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio....... 285 
. William Cook, W. ashington, _) eee 
Jobn Freitag, Chicome, T............... 281 
. George F. Grant, Mill Valley. al... 276 
. Talcott Bates, Princeton, N. J............ 274 
. Theodore Johnson, Allston, MM. oe ows cs 273 
. Eugene M. Ludlow, Penn Yan, i 
Fred W. Jay, Gary. Se ciacwhrpicie <ste 269 
. Harry S. Menkel, N. Y. City..... . 268 

















Official Bulletin No. 49 
.22 INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPION- 
SHIP—20 YARDS 
(26 Entries) 


Conditions: Same as .22 Individual Pistol Cham- 
pionship—SO Feet, except range is 20 yards. 


No Name and address Score 
1. William Cook, Washington, D. C......... 286 
2. J. D. McGrady,.Miami, Fia.............. 285 
3. Glenn McClellan, Buffalo, N. Y.......... 280 
4. Harry S. Menkel, N. Y. City............ 278 
5. Karl Krautheim, Honolulu, Hawaii...... 277 
6. Byron H. Jennings, Anacanda, Mont....... 277 
7. G. W. Clendon, Harrington Park, N. J.... 277 
8. Theodore Johnson, Allston, Mass......... 275 
9. Charles Colston, Rochester, SS oF 272 


Note: Capt. G. B. Davidson, Lebanon, Va., ‘made 
the winning score of 289 in this match, but because 
he was unfamiliar with the new ‘‘no charging arms” 
rule and used two pistols, his score was necessarily 
disallowed. 


Official Bulletin No. 50 
INDIVIDUAL POLICE PISTOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(17 Entries) 

Conditions: Two scores of 5 shots each, slow-fire, 
one minute per shot; two scores of 5 shots each, 
timed fire, 20 seconds per score; two scores of 5 
shots each, rapid fire, 10 seconds per score. To the 
winner a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third 
to tenth, bronze medals; percentage medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. R. E. Fowle, Watsonville, Calif. sean ee 
2. Michael Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio... 271 
3. Alfred Hemming, Detroit, Mich.......... 270 
4. A. J. Hammer, Fairfield, Iowa.......... 267 
5. Glenn McClellan, Buffalo, N. Y......... 262 
6. Roscoe Gray, Jackson, Mich............. 259 
7. John Freitag, Chicago, Ill............. > aa 
8. Robert Schmidt, Bronx, N. Y. oes aa 
9. Theodore Johnson, Alliston, Mass. ... 248 
10. Sylvester Fisher, Rising Sun, Ind......... 246 





CLUB PLANS NEW RANGE 


HE Arlington (Mass.) Rifle Club has 

purchased a tract of land.at Woburn 
for the building of a range. The club has 
had a successful winter season, winning 
second place in the Massachusetts Pistol 
League and having two teams in the 
American Legion, Service and Civilian 
Rifle League, and is looking forward to an 
active outdoor season. The club’s pistol 
team recently defeated the Arlington 
police, 476 to 468, and lost to the state 
police team, 1,143 to 1,129. 





CHALLENGES 


The Amboy Rifle Club, of Conneaut, Ohio, is 
seeking outdoor postal matches at 50 or 100 yards 
or over the Dewar course, small-bore rifles, metallic 
or any sights, ten-man teams, five high to count, 
targets to be exchanged if desired. The secretary 
is G. A. Smith, 170 Fourteenth Street, Conneaut, 
Ohio. 





The Bell System Rifle Club, Hartford, Conn., 
wishes matches with other clubs, especially with 
telephone teams. Conditions: Ten men to shoot, 
five high to count; 10 shots per man offhand, 
kneeling, sitting and prone; .22-caliber, iron sights 
only, 50-foot N. R. A. target. Scores to be mailed 
day after match and to be held for inspection for 
one month. Communicate with A. J. Eagen, secre- 
tary, 185 Pearl Street, c/o S. N. E. Telephone 
Company, Hartford. 


AST reports from the Keystone League 
of Pennsylvania show Butler leading 
with 5 wins and no loss. 











(A Division of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


Fresno Leading in Biweekly 


OT to be outdone by Central High 

School of Bridgeport, Conn., which 
turned in a five-man possible prone score 
in the second match of the current series 
of five biweekly matches, the Fresno High 
School Rifle Club of Fresno, Calif., du- 
plicated this feat in the third match, and 
repeated in the fourth match, to lead all 
prone shooting teams in aggregate points 
for the first and second series of matches. 
Fresno’s team possible was made by 
Leigh Mathias, Harold Guffey, Max 
Mooney, Mark Diamond and Lawrence 
Push. These five members repeated their 
performance in the fourth match. 

Central High School of Bridgeport, 
Conn., placed second in the third match, 
with a team score of 497, followed by 
Western High School Boys of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with 496. At this stage these 
three teams stood in this order in the 
series, but in the aggregate for the two 
series Western High was in the lead with 
2,280 points; Fresno High, second with 
2,220 points, and Central High, third with 
2,030 points. 

In Division B the second team of the 
New Trier High School of Winnetka, IIl., 
submitted the high score of 489, which, 
according to match conditions, placed 
them among the A Division teams in the 
fourth match. The Kingswood School 
Rifle Team of West Hartford, Conn., 
Malden High School’s first team of Mal- 
den, Mass., and the Waukegan Township 
High School of Waukegan, IIl., were tied 
for second place standing, with scores of 
483. The Cadet Junior Rifle Club of 
Xenia, Ohio, followed with a score of 
482. Waukegan with an aggregate of 440 
was leading in the series, with South High 
School of Youngstown, Ohio, second with 
340, and New Trier High and Monson 
Academy of Monson, Mass., tied for 320. 
South High was well out in the lead over 
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the two series with 920 points. Waukegan 
was second with 580, and Central High 
School of St. Paul, Minn., third with 
520. 

In Division C the second team repre- 
senting the Richmond Hill High School of 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., Poly 
Prep Country Day School of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Upper Darby High School 
of Upper Darby, Pa., made B Division 
scores for entry in that division in the 
fourth match. Richmond Hill’s score 
was 467; Poly Prep Country Day School’s, 
464, and Upper Darby, 462. Turlock 
Union High School’s second team, of Tur- 
lock, Calif., was leading the series at this 
stage with a total of 220 points, followed 
by Malden:High School’s second team of 
Malden, Mass., with 200, and the Poly 
Prep Country Day School and Upper 
Darby High School tied for third place 
standing, with 190 points. For the two 
series Malden High’s team was well in the 
lead with 500 points; Turlock came sec- 
ond with 220, and Richmond Hill, third 
with 210. 

The boys’ team at the Western High 
School, Washington, D. C., continued its 
pace in the two-position, prone-standing 
section of the matches, again taking first 
place standing, with a score of 928. 
Kemper Military School’s first team of 
Boonville, Mo., placed second with 912. 
Poly Prep Country Day School of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the Knoxville High School 
Rifle Team of Knoxville, Tenn., came 
third with scores of 896. In the series 
Western High leads with 290 points, 
Knoxville High coming second with 240, 
and Kemper Military School’s first team, 
third with 230. For the two series West- 
ern High had 780 points; Knoxville High, 
630, and Kemper Military School, 560. 

Twenty-nine possible scores were made 
in this match. In addition to the five 


possibles made by the members of the 
Fresno High School Rifle Team, Rich- 
mond Hill High School had three, made 
by E. O’Neill, G. Does and S. Geluso. 
The Central High School Boys’ Team of 
Washington, D. C., also had three possi- 
bles, made by Y. D. Glover, R. Davis, 
Jr., and V. Tielon. Western High School 
also had three, two of them made by H. 
Clagett and one by J. Long. Four teams 
had two possibles. These were made by 
M. Michelsen and J. Wilson of the Cen- 
tral High School Girls’ Rifle Team of 
Washington, D. C.; C. Carlson and Henry 
Callahan of Central High School of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; J. Jefferson and T. 
Bradford of the Deerfield Shields High 
School, Highland Park, IIl., and H. Foster 
and C. E. Brooks of Kemper Military 
School. Possibles were also made by R. 
Hughes of the South High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; James Young of McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C.; R. Leurs 
of the Poly Prep Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. Cook of the Turlock 
Union High School, Turlock, Calif., D 
Whitehouse of the Edward Little Boys’ 
first team of Auburn, Maine; F. Magin- 
ster of the West High School, Waterloo, 
Iowa, J. Whitchurch of Ardmore High, 
Ardmore, Okla., and Carolyn Stanley, 
Stadium High, Tacoma, Wash. 

Little need be said here about the fourth 
match of the series, as the complete bulle- 
tin is published in this issue, listing the 
various clubs in their respective divisions 
according to their team scores. The total 
points for the present series are also 
noted, as well as those covering the aggre- 
gate for the two series. 

In this match 22 individual prone pos- 
sibles were made, Fresno High School 
again having five. Central High School 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Turlock High 
School of Turlock, Calif., each had three. 
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PRONE POSITION 


Division A 

Club Location Score Points Total 
Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif........... ee 300 1,170 
Central High School, Bridgeport, RRA dic piniasoin acne, A 270 1,110 
Central High Boys, Washington, Be. <.. Pee <aumien tn 497 240 840 
Ardmore High School, Ardmore, Okla................... .. 495 210 450 
West High School, Waterloo, ORs ic sie hea ee 210 540 
Warren Harding High—ist, Bridgeport, Conn. heel = aisleeckiats 494 180 570 
Western High School Boys, Washington, D. C.. le 494 180 960 
Deerfield Shields High—1st, Highland Park, | RRR 493 150 540 
New Trier High—Ist, Winnetka, Ill. ........ aid dide sd . 493 150 600 
Turlock Union High—1st, Turlock, Calif................ . 493 150 330 
Edward Little High Boys—ist, Auburn, Maine......... coo ae 120 510 
Richmond Hill High—1st, Richmond Hill, L. L....... .. 492 120 480 
Mahoning J. R. C., Youngstown, Ohio s% . 489 90 180 
Poly. Prep. Cty. Day School—Ist, Brooklyn, css 60 500 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tenn............. ee 30 90 
Central High Girls, Washington, _ Ss aaa ; 486 490 
New Haven High—tst, New Haven, Conn. Be . 486 300 
Ft. Cumberland Post A. L. J. R. C., Cumberland, <_..:. 
New Trier High—2d, Winnetka, a... ete aale 480 320 
Ridgewood High—Ist, Ridgewood, N. J.................., 480 180 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. A eer 475 240 
Crockett Community +. R. C., Crockett, Calif. ‘ 470 
Western High Girls, Washington, Dd. C. Fg and 470 

Division B 


*Division A Teams for Match of March 5th 


Club Location Score Points Total 
“Edward Little High Boys—2d, Auburn, Maine ae 488 200 
*Hdarts. Co. 148th Inf. J. R. C., Clyde, Ohio.... eves Ol 180 280 
Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. Raho ia fe cote evn .. 484 160 480 
Stadium High Boys—Iist, Tacoma, Wash. ..... 482 140 420 
Malden High School—ist, Malden, Mass....__.. ‘ 481 120 360 
Waukegan High School, W. To 6.6 6-5. « Sioa ab wie . 481 120 560 
Cadet Rifle Club, Xenia, Ohio .. .’ inate er 480 100 360 
Lewis & Clark High—Ist, Spokane, Wash................. 480 100 100 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. ph ates died at 480 100 180 
Upper Darby High—ist, ek SS er 480 100 280 
Bronxville High School, Bronxville, N. Y........... chee ae 80 260 
South High School, Youngstown, Ohio Ss 2 ta 479 80 420 
Ascola J. R. C., Accolia, tad.......... Salute dtira:- ine Wha as 477 60 80 
Kingswood School, W. Hartford, Conn. eA 476 40 320 
Norwood High School, Norwood, Mass.......... 476 40 440 
Stadium High Girls, Tacoma, Wash..... a : 475 20 20 
Edward Little High Girls—ist, Auburn, Maine ..... 473 ; 190 
Logan County High School, Sterling, = Se en ; 
Trinity School, New York, N. Y. ee a 
Watertown High School, Watertown, S Dak....... 472 
Upper Darby High—2d, Upper Darby, Pa ‘ 470 190 
Warren Harding High—2d, Bridgeport, teaa. ; . 470 
Sharpshooters J. R. Jacksonville, Ill. cals 466 120 
Bonita Union High School Laverne, Calif.......... : 463 : 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. = 462 : 120 
Poly. Prep. Cty. Day ‘Sch. ~ 2d, Brooklyn, SS... 462 190 
Wilby High Boys, Waterbury, Conn.. eerey 459 
Germantown High School, Germantown, Pa. re 441 

Division C 


*Division B Teams for Match of March Sth 


Club Location Score Points Total 
*New Trier High Girls, Winnetka, m.. ics ditailisi Soa Rok 3 6k 100 130 
*Owensboro High School, Owensboro, K sides sie . 468 90 170 
*Deerfield Shields High—24, Highland Park, ee ved aon 80 80 
Dundee High School, Dundee, Ill....... se lac oon ala .. 459 70 150 
Ridgewood High—2d, Ridgewood, im 3. Seah ee sink) 60 110 
Malden High—2d, Malden, Mass......... bicdus Otebae oe 456 50 250 
Senior High School, Watertown, Mass................ .. 433 40 60 
Turlock Union High—2d, Turlock, Calif...... Orr 40 260 
Warren Harding High—Freshmen, ‘emned Com:......;. & 40 130 
ES SO SS SS err rere 448 30 60 
Danie] Boone J. R. C., Lexington, Ky. : eewiae co a 20 80 
Edward Little High Girls—2d, po om Maine chieaces 447 20 50 
Wilby High Girls, Waterbury, Conn. .. nee 441 10 60 
Lewis & Clark High—2d, Spokane, Wash................ . 435 wes 70 


Expert Division 


2 Positions—Prone, Standing 


Club Location Score Points Total 
Western High Boys, Washington, D. C.................... 930 100 390 
Malden High School, Malden, Mass...................... 910 90 260 
Kemper Mil. School—Ist, Boonville, | NTE 2 LEE 900 80 310 
Central High Boys, Washington, D. C........... vodwehaes 895 70 270 
Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tenn... cg Pee .. 886 60 300 
Poly. Prep. Cty. Day School, Brooklyn, “2 eas .. 884 50 180 
Richmond Hill High School, Richmond Hill, L fm ‘eek ... 869 40 180 
Edward Little High Boys, Auburn, Maine ae ae ae .. 861 30 130 
Kemper Military School—2d, Boonville, Mo.. SS aks tian a 20 90 
Central High Girls, Washington, D>. oe Se ae 10 90 
Owensboro High School, Owensboro, Ky. Pesci : 694 


APRIL, 1932 


Total—Two 
Series 
2,520 
2,300 
1,980 
1,260 
960 


Total—Two 
Series 
480 
350 
480 
940 
600 
700 
360 
140 
180 
550 
260 
1,000 
100 


460 
440 
130 
540 


280 
190 


250 
120 
190 
250 
220 


Total—Two 
Series 


150 
170 
80 
250 
110 
550 
60 
260 
130 
60 
80 
50 
60 
70 


Total—Two 
Series 
880 
$70 
640 
270 
690 
180 
180 
130 
100 
270 


Those for Central were made by E. D. 
Gosart, C. Carlson and H. Fahey. Those 
for Turlock were made by H. Dion, B. 
Leoni and D. Cook. The Central High 
School Boys’ Team of Washington, D. C., 
had two possibles, made by T. Shaffer 
and Vincent Tilton. Possibles were also 
made by the following: Maxine Michel- 
sen of the Central High School Girls’ 
Team of Washington, D. C.; C. Ben- 
nett of the West High School, Waterloo, 
Iowa; J. Fitzgerald of New Haven High 
School, New Haven, Conn.; F. Plant of 
the Poly Prep Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. Wheeler of Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tenn.; R. 
Hughes of the Mahoning Junior Rifle 
Club, Youngstown, Ohio; C. Raquet of 
Western High School of Washington, 
D. C.; T. Clarkson of the Ardmore High 
School, Ardmore, Okla., and R. Schubert, 
Richmond High School, Richmond Hill, 
L. 2, Me 


EXPERT AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


IFTY junior members of the Na- 

tional Rifle Association have completed 
14 stages in marksmanship to qualify as 
Expert Riflemen during the past month. 
These members have entered the ranks as 
small-bore shots. They now have the 
final hurdle in the junior course of quali- 
fication decorations to make, submitting 
consistent and consecutive scores in the 
four positions, to reach the honor roll of 
Distinguished Rifleman. Eight members 
have distinguished themselves as finished 
riflemen. 


Expert Riflemen 


Richard Hough, Hollywood, Calif. 
George Upington, Bogota, N. J. 
Charles T. Okie, Devon, Pa. 

Harry Stiles, Waukegan, III. 

Glen Happel, Arcola, Ind. 

Howard Kincheloe, Wichita, Kans. 
Edward Skrynek, Chicago, IIl. 
Reinhardt Wuestenberg, Eldridge, Iowa 
Dario Wuestenberg, Eldridge, Iowa 
Wilbur Stockdale, Whittier, Calif. 
Harold Vontz, Worland, Wyo. 
Robert Starkey, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Howard Beach, Washington, D. C. 
George Bjornstad, Chicago, IIl. 
Gordon Fairbanks, Chicago, IIl. 
Jerome Block, Chicago, IIl. 

Robert L. Chalfant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ralph Allen, Pueblo, Colo. 

Charles Woessner, Pueblo, Colo. 

F. Richardson, Flushing, N. Y. 
Dorothy McMorran, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Sterling Wright, Waukegan, III. 

Paul Marshall, Greenville, Ohio 
Gordon Trachsel, Staten Island, N. Y. 
A. Russell Starr III, Greenwich, Conn. 
Carolyne Stanley, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Boyd Scanland, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Robert Elliott, San Francisco, Calif. 
Malcolm Watts, New York City, N. Y. 
Bluford Muir, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Robert Worthington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. O. Bennett, Boonville, Mo. 

C. E. Brooks, Boonville, Mo. 

Frank B. Levi, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph Older, Chicago, Ill. 

Emil Hoffmeyer, Chicago, IIl. 

Oriel Hansen, Waukegan, III. 

James Inglis, Zion, IIl. 

Walter Lehwaldt, Waukegan, III. 

F. Gardner Pearson, Rosemont, Pa. 
Daniel Lawton, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Richard Cullen, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Raymond Renstad, Morris, Minn. 
Homer Sem, Morris, Minn. 

Jack Young, Washington, D. C. 
Raymond Amann, Zion, IIl. 

Wesley Biarstock, Waukegan, IIl. 
Jim Willerton, Waukegan, III. 
Raymond Stoehr, Morris, Minn. 
Nolan W. Hunter, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Distinguished Riflemen 


Glendon Lakes, Xenia, Ohio 

Jack Thomas, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Louis Anderson, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jimmie Rogers, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Paul S. McNeill, St. Louis, Mo. 
Orvel Franz, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lynford C. Ward, Wollaston, Mass. 
Howard Kincheloe, Wichita, Kans. 





AGAIN THE INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


N JUST one month close to 500 junior 

marksmen will compete to determine 
the individual junior championship for the 
year. This is the biggest individual match 
scheduled. In past years more than 400 
entries were received in this event, and 
there is every reason to expect that the 
entries will far exceed that number this 
year. 

Every individual and club member is a 
qualified prone shot and as this match will 
be fired in the prone position, all have an 
even chance for the championship and 
gold medal. However, there will be 40 
shots for record, fired in four strings of 
10 shots each, and the consistent shooters 
will place in the medals, of which there 
are ten. The entry fee is but 25 cents 
and entries will be accepted until May 
first. Special match targets will be mailed 
to all competitors and the match may be 
fired during the month of May. Com- 
plete returns are due at National Head- 
quarters not later than June first. Sub- 
mit your entry early for the match of 
all matches. 


Individual Junior Championship 


Open to.—Any Junior individual or 
club member*of the N. R. A. 
Targets Official N. R. A. Junior 5- 
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bull targets will be furnished for the 
match. No other targets will be accepted. 
The information requested on the targets 
must be fully given. 

Entries Close-—May 1. 

Targets in Washington—Not 
than June 1. 

Conditions—Four strings of 10 shots 
each, prone. A string must be completed 
the same day started. No sighting shots 
will be taken. 

Rifles —Any .22-caliber rim fire. 

Sights—Metallic. 

Distance —50 feet from firing point to 
target. 

Entrance Fee.—25 cents. 

Witness—If a club member, targets 
must be witnessed by the instructor or by 
some one appointed by him. If an indi- 
vidual member, by a responsible adult. 

Prizes ——To the winner, a gold medal; 
second, a sterling silver medal; third to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


later 


Official Bulletin No. 36 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(174 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to students attending schools of 
the high or preparatory grade, except military 
schools. 40 shots prone, fired in four strings, 10 
record shots each. To the winner, the title “Inter- 
scholastic Gallery Rifle Champion, 1932” the Good- 
ing Trophy and a silver medal. Second to tenth, 
bronze medals. Percentage medals. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Donald Cook, Turlock, Calif. 400 
2. Stockton Strong, Washington, D. C. 399 
3. Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio... 399 





INDOOR RIFLE RANGE CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY. 


THIS RANGE EACH WEEK. 


: David Whitehouse, Auburn, Maine_ - 393 
. Raymond Davis, ; 


37. Nolan Dickason, Youngstown, Ohio 392 
. D. B. Jenks, St 
39. August Schmidt, Chicago, Ill. 
. Robert Booth, Washington, D. C 392 


Name and address Score 
. Randolph Grimm, Washington, D. C. 398 
. Foster Wilkinson, Washington, D. C. _... 398 
. John Warhola, New York City, N. Y¥..... 397 
. Donald McGarity, Washington, D. C...... 397 
. David Rosenberg, New York City, N. Y... 397 
. Hal Clagett, Washington, D. C. ........ 397 
. Louis Anderson, Knoxville, Tenn. oo Ber 
. Jean Wilson, Washington, D. C. . 397 
. Jim Butterworth, Highland Park, Ill. 396 
. Robert Beckham, Washington, D. C...... 396 
. Vincent Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo.... 396 


. Fred Schmidt, Chicago, Ill.............. 395 


. William Hanley, Newell, Pa............. 395 
. George Bjornstad, Chicago, Ill... . 395 
. Vernon Keller, St. Louis, Mo... . 395 
. Maxine Michelson, Washington, D. C..... 395 
. George Upington, 2. N. J. ; 395 
. James Smith, Jr., Far Rockaway, N. J. 394 

John Bonaccorso, Bridgeport, Conn. 394 
. Albert Mizak, Bridgeport, Conn. 394 
. Harlon B. Carter, Austin, Tex. 394 
. Royal Jones, Madera, Calif. 394 
. Grant Ehrlich, Winnetka, III. 393 
. Vincent Tilton, Washington, D. i. 393 
. Noel Castle, Washington, D. 393 


W ashington, D>. ©. 


. Joseph Older, Chicago, Ill. 393 
32. Clinton Demmon, Winnetka, Ill. 393 
33. Edward McBride, Hawthorne, N. J. 393 

. Robert Sandager, Lisbon, N. D. 392 

. Garner Johnson, Winnetka, Il. 392 

. Charles Pick, Winnetka, Ill. 392 


Paul, Minn. 


. Louis Ponticell, Chicago, Ill. 391 
2. John Greenleaf, Auburn, Maine 391 
. Stanley Douglas, Dunedin, Fla 391 
R Sidney Hamilton, Washington, D. C. 391 
. Charles Good, St. Louis, Mo. 390 
. Byron Ames, Auburn, Maine 390 
. Carroll Chapin, Glendale, Calif. 390 
. Raymond Struble, New York City, N. Y. 390 
. Edmond Heinrichsmeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 390 
50. James Lutic, Winnetka, Ill. 390 
. Mavern Hamilton, Highland Park, II. 389 


2. Solomon Cinnamon, New York City, N. Y. 389 


. Wilson Foster, Jacksonville, Fla. 389 
. William Gough, Jr., Chanute, Kans. 389 
. John Halloran, New York City, N. Y. 389 
. John Turner, Washington, D. C. 389 
. Kenneth Sexander, Pittsburgh, Pa. 388 
. William Ray, Winnetka, Il. 388 
. Robert Wallace, Washington. D. C. 388 
. Robert Bolton, Knoxville, Tenn. 387 
. E. Staubus, Anacostia, D. C. 387 
. William Rolfing, Winnetka, IIl.... 387 
. Harry Stiles, Waukegan, Ill. 387 
. Robert Kessell, Auburn, Maine : 387 


THE CULVER INDOOR 
RANGE HAS 37 FIRING POINTS. DURING THE WINTER 300 CADETS FIRED ON 


CORRESPONDENCE MATCHES WERE SCHEDULED 


WITH 70 COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
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65. Leonard Nitz, Evanston, Ill. . “5:05 


66. Homer Koomler, Fort Wayne, Ind.... 386 
67. David R. Smith, Jr., Towanda, Pa........ 386 
68. Noble Wagoner, Knoxville, ee 
69. Walter Wanger, Winnetka, Ill........... 386 
70. John Jefferson, Highland Park, Ill........ 386 
71. Bernice Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, Mo....... 386 
72. Paul McNeill, St. Louis, Mo....... sims aie 
73. Stokes Tomlin, Atlanta, Ga.... -«< SBS 
74. Hester Rayner, Washington, D. ae 385 
75. Walter Kreienheder, St. Louis, Mo. oe See 
76. George Bateson, Jr. Youngstown, Ohio.... 385 
77. Robert Sorrenson, Chicago, Ill........... 385 
78. Jack Thomas, Knoxville, Tenn.. oes ee 
79. Charles Koch, St. Louis, Mo. Sr 
80. Arthur Driscoll, Highland Park, Ill... ... 385 
81. Walter Lehwaldt, Waukegan, Ill..._...... 384 
82. William Amelung, St. Louis, Mo.......... 384 
83. Fred Wenzel, St. Louis, Ma... enews 
84. Harold Erwood, Chicago, IIl.... . 384 
85. Kenneth Christenberry, Knoxville, Tenn... 384 
86. Kenneth Currivan, Bridgeport, Conn...... 383 
87. Jimmie Rogers, Knoxville, Tenn.. . 383 
88. Ewing Johansen, Winnetka, Ill........ «os oe 
89. Elmer Meyer, St. Louis, Mo....... ee 
90. Donald Gautier, Auburn, Maine........ 383 
91. James McClure, Winnetka, Ill........... 383 
92. Raymond Worsham, Knoxville, Tenn...... 383 
93. Thomas Wheeler, Knoxville, Tenn... . 382 


94. Theo. J. Roe, Jr., Glendale, Calif........ 382 


95. Frank Lord, Auburn, Maine... .. 382 
96. John Rowley, Jr., W. Hartford, Conn..... 381 
97. Seymour Schiff, Waukegan, es a5 381 
98. Morris Naudts, Waukegan, Ill. .......... 381 
99. Warren Whitcher, Knoxville, Tenn. .... 381 
100. Cranston Coleman, Jefferson City, Mo..... 381 
101. Hartley Lord, Jr., Auburn, Maine..... .. 380 
102. James Miller, St. Louis, Mo..,........... 380 
103. James Long, Knoxville, Tenn. 380 
104. Irving Frischwasser, New York City, N. Y. 380 
105. Wilbur Graffom, Beverly, Mass..... .. 379 
106. Maurice Bosley, Winnetka, Ill......... 379 
107. Joe Clayton, Lubbock, Texas ..... 379 
108. Oriel Hansen, Waukegan, Ill. ....... . 378 
109. Dorothy Boerres, St. Louis, Mo... . 377 
110. James Meigs, Winnetka, IIl. ag . 377 
111. Jim Willerton, Waukegan, Il. .. 376 


112. William Richards, Knoxville, Tenn. 375 
113. Tom Lively, Winnetka, Ill........ 375 
114. David Jones, Tucson, Ariz. ‘ 374 
115. Wallace Kessell, Auburn, Maine .. ne 374 
116. George Gaffney, Bridgeport, Conn. soe OOS 
117 


. Richard Deming, West Hartford, Conn..... 372 
118. William Marteny, Tucson, Ariz. : 370 
119. Spencer Norrington, Winnetka, III. 369 
120. Jack Rutherglen. Cheyenne, Wyo..... . 368 
121. Eugene Haun, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 368 
122. Sarah Gandy, Tucson, Ariz. 368 
123. Charles Haacker, Jr., Bogota, N. J. 368 
124. Charles Goodrich, W. Hartford, Conn.: 367 
125. Ray Amann, Waukegan, Ill. 367 
126. Clara Kausler, St. Louis, Mo. . 366 
127. Clifford Hoyer, Waukegan, IIl. ; .. 364 
128. William Katz, Winnetka, Ill. 363 
129. Glen Happel, Ft. Wayne, Ind. . 
130. Gwyn Chapin, Tucson, Ariz. 362 
131. Thomas Foster, Waukegan, Ill. 359 
132. Charles F. Smith, Waltham, Mass. 356 
133. Elsa Tophoy, Tucson, Ariz. 356 
134. Paul Thuner, St. Louis, Mo. ; 354 
135. William Pates, Catonsville, Md. _. 353 
136. Louise Humphrys. Winnetka, III. ; 348 
137. Joseph Moran, Westerleigh, N. Y. 344 
138. James Neill, Jr., W. Hartford, Conn. 343 
139. C. Winthrop Andrews, Waltham, Mass. 337 
140. Elmer C. Smith, Waltham, Mass. 308 
141. Mary Jane Kellogg, Winnetka, Ill. 259 


DISQUALIFIED 


Certificate as official judge to score fired by Frank 
Sienkiewicz under disregard for conditions of .22 Slow 
Fire Pistol Match. 

N. Schirmer, Chicago, Ill. 


Official Bulletin No. 38 


INDIVIDUAL MILITARY SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(30 Entries) 


Conditions: Open to any student who is a junior 
or senior member of the N. R. A., or of an affiliated 
club, attending a military school. Three stages. 
A stage will consist of two strings each of 10 shots 
for record. First stage—one string prone, one sit- 
ting. Second stage—one string prone, one kneeling. 
Third stage—one string prone, one standing. To the 


winner the title ‘Military Schools Gallery Rifle 


Champion, 1932,’ and a silver medal. Second to 
tenth, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. Cleves Howell, Roswell, N. Mex........... 584 
2. R. L. Lottin, Boonville, Mo.............. 582 
3. Robert Prindle, Culver, Ind............. 578 
4. George M. Berg, Culver, Ind........... .. 568 
5. Charles Framburg, Jr., Culver, Ind......... 568 
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6. Ivan Mayer, Culver, Ind............. ~ ha 
7. H. Foster, Boonville, Mo.......... wi ots! an 
8. James A. Bender, Culver, Ind........... .. 564 
9. Herbert Cohn, Culver, Ind. ............. 562 
10. Vincent Pfoser, St. Paul, Minn........... 560 
11. James Lobbett, Culver, Ind.. pice 66 ca ee 
12. Gordan McA. Payne, Culver, i. sen See 
13. Charles Fuller, Roswell, N. Mex........... 554 
14. A. A. Chamberlain, Boonville, Mo......... 553 
15. Arthur Frost, Jr., Culver, Ind............. 553 
16. William Baxter, Culver, Ind... . aac 551 
17. Harry J. Hood, Culver, Ind. eames 550 
18. Maurice Koblitz, Culver, Ind.... iL 547 
19. Robert Nichols, Culver, Ind....... 546 
20. Charles Steele, Culver, Ind. ; 545 
21. D. M. Campbell, Boonville, Mo. : 544 
22. Richard Ward, Culver, Ind. .. , 534 
23. Louis Fazen, Jr., Culver, Ind. Pree 534 
24. W. R. Huguelett, Roswell, N. Mex... . 533 
25. D. Thompson, Boonville, Mo. ........ 529 
26. A. K. Atkinson, Boonville, Mo. case Sa 
27. W._F. Durocher, Boonville, Mo............ 522 
28. J. H. Haley, Boonville, Mo. ; ae 517 
29. E. E. Crocker, Boonville, Mo... . éeae ae 


“MOSTLY PERSONAL” 


To HELP defray expenses of the or- 
ized club at the Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood, N. Y., a turkey shoot 
has been arranged. Although we have 
not been advised as to the conditions for 
this shoot or the results to date, we have 
learned that entries were nearing 200 
riflemen. 

So great is the enthusiasm over rifle 
shooting in the school that the girls, too, 
are interested. Instructor E. L. Guerra 
writes us that 300 girls have petitioned for 
the permission to organize as a team, and 
Miss Caroline Patterson, a member of 
the faculty, has been selected as the in- 
structor. 


AS A RESULT of the activities conducted 
by the Spanish Fork American Legion 
Rifle Club of Spanish Fork, Utah, the 
junior riflemen in the community have be- 
come interested and completed require- 
ments to receive an N. R. A. Junior 


Charter. This enthusiastic group con- 
sists of 90 members in ages from 8 to 18, 
and reports have been received to the 
effect that the enrollment will be raised to 
150 members. Mr. Ezra Warner, of the 
local Legion Post, has been appointed in- 
structor, while other offices in the club 
are held by the junior members. 


Memeers of the Norwood High School 
Rifle Club, of Norwood, Mass., experi- 
enced their first defeat in meeting the 
neighboring Stoneham High School Team 
and losing the match with a score of 483 
to 475. Competition throughout the 
entire match was close, Miller of Nor- 
wood and Hodgman of Stoneham each 
scoring possibles. This loss was over- 
come a few days following when the Nor- 
wood boys fired against the Watertown 
High School Team and returned with a 
victory by 21 points. Instructor C. H. 
Wheeler advises that his team will again 
meet the Stoneham riflemen in March, 
when an even more enthusiastic match 
will be expected. 


INSTRUCTOR FREDERICK S. PLETCHER 
has completed the organization of his club 
of 20 eager boys at the Lock Haven High 
School, Lock Haven, Pa., and is anxious 
to start out in earnest in bringing honors 
to the school. A gallery range has been 
set up in the school building to provide 
for 50-foot shooting. We have also 
learned that exactly half of the club are 
now equipped with satisfactory arms and 
two additional members are anxious to 
purchase their own rifles. 


All N.R.A. Rifle and Pistol Sean are ideal 


Junior Targets, single bull (eggshell paper), 1,000 
Junior Targets, five-bull (eggshell paper), 1,000 


Single bull, 500 $1.00 


Five-bull, 500 


(JUNIOR TARGETS IN 5,000 LOTS SENT EXPRESS 
PREPAID!) 


= ft. Gallery Rifle Targets, five-bull, slow fire, on TAG BOARD 
250 5 


$1.50 


1,000 


75-ft. Gallery Rifle Targets, five-bull, ite fire, on TAG BOARD 


$1.50 


a ei 


$3.00 


ABOVE TARGETS MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED ON EGG- 
SHELL PAPER AT SPECIAL PRICES: 


1,000 


$3.00 


$3.50 (500 minimum order) 


108: yd. Small-bore Rifle Targets, 4” or 6” bull, 1,000 
500 250 


$6.00 


Targets available through Washington or Southwestern Branch 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 BARR BUILDING 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Use of Chemicals by Law-Enforcement 
Officers in Civil Disorders 


I1I.—Chemical Agents and Munitions Suitable for Law Enforcement Part II. 


By Captain C. M. KELLOGG, C. W. S. (D. O. L.) 
and Major A. F. SPRING, C. W. Reserves 


HE sight of an old crossbow in a mu- 

seum brings to mind that all modern 

inventions are not modern. A search 
through Oriental annals reveals the use of 
chemicals at various times during the past 
2,300 years. During the earlier periods, 
the Chinese used their “stinkpots” and 
the Japanese used their finely ground pep- 
per, forerunners of the modern lachryma- 
tory chemicals. 

The earliest known attempt to use chem- 
icals as an offensive weapon was in the 
war of the Athenians and Spartans, 431 
to 404 B.C. Wood was saturated with 
sulphur and pitch and was burned under 
the walls of besieged cities in order to 
generate choking fumes which would stu- 
pefy the defenders and render the attack 
less difficult. “Greek fire,’ composed of 
sulphur, quicklime, pitch, resin, and pe- 
troleum, was used under Constantine 
against the Saracens about 673 A.D., and 
was, in turn, used by the Saracens against 
the Christians during the Crusades. This 
flaming mixture was delivered against the 
enemy by means of fantastic syringes hav- 
ing the form of dragons and other mon- 
sters with widely opened jaws. 

Chemicals were also employed during 
the Civil War. During the siege of 
Charleston, wood saturated with sulphur 
was burned under the parapets about the 
city in the hope that favorable winds 
would carry the fumes and drive out the 
defenders. On another occasion a large 
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number of shells containing Greek fire 
were dropped into this city under cover of 
darkness. 

Hand grenades in their earliest form 
were used during the 13th century, being 
small glass or clay jars, the contents of 
which ignited when the container broke. 
About this same time, a most curious fire 
mace that was to be broken over the head 
of the foeman was developed. Its user 
was warned to keep well to the windward 
and was provided with a protective suit 
fashioned out of boiled hide. 

These early weapons and uses of chemi- 
cals served as the background upon which 
was founded, during the World War, the 
modern era of chemical warfare. The ad- 
vance of science, by reason of the degree 
of perfection attained during the late war, 
has been responsible for the rapid develop- 
ment, during the past ten years, of chemi- 
cal agents and munitions suitable for law 
enforcement. For this use we now have 
available from commercial sources, thor- 
oughly reliable material covering a wide 
field. The principal munitions will be de- 
scribed in this article. 


Chemical Shell 


Small-arms ammunition of various cali- 
bers are loaded with chemical agents. The 
most common filling for these cartridges 
is CN. This agent is either very finely 
pulverized and loaded as a dry powder, or 
it is dissolved in a solvent which may have 


additional irritating properties, and is 
loaded as a liquid. In all cases the cart- 
ridges contain a base charge of black 
powder, wads, the chemical filling, and a 
top wad covered with a moisture-proof 
seal. 

The smallest cartridge which has been 
found to be practical from the standpoint 
of the amount of chemical agent contained, 
is the .38-caliber S. & W. Special. Cart- 
ridges from this size up to shells about 1% 
inches in diameter, used in field guns, are 
filled as described above. Intermediate 
sizes include all of the larger-caliber re- 
volver cartridges, all gauges of shotgun 
shells, and riot pistol shells which are ap- 
proximately 1 inch in diameter. Auto- 
matic pistol cartridges with chemical fill- 
ings will not function because of an 
insufficient amount of recoil to drive the 
slide to the rear. 


Fountain Pens 


As a substitute for the revolver in which 
to use small chemical cartridges has come 
what is popularly called the “gas fountain 
pen.” This is a device which has an ap- 
pearance similar to a fountain pen or re- 
fillable pencil. Many of these pens have 
been widely distributed, having been made 
in a number of sizes from .38 caliber to 
.410 gauge. Figure 1 is a typical illustra- 
tion of a pen. A variety of designs have 
been brought on the market, some being 
made of very light-weight stampings, while 
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others are of substantial construction. The 
immediate effective range of these pens is 
from 4 to 10 feet, depending upon the size 
of shell used. They should be used only 
with chemical shells, as they are totally 
unfit for discharging ball cartridges. 





FIGURE 1 
Billy Clubs 


Shortly after the appearance of the 
fountain pens came the demand for a de- 
vice that could be readily carried, but con- 
taining a larger quantity of chemical agent 
with a greater effective range. This de- 
mand was met with the watchman’s club, 
which looks like an ordinary billy as shown 
in Figure 2. This is the only device which 
has been made that will effectively serve 
as a weapon after the chemical cartridge 
has been discharged. 

There are two general types of these 
clubs; one discharges a chemical cartridge 
which builds up pressure, 
causing a cloud of gas to 
issue from a nozzle at 
the end of the club. The 
other type discharges a 
chemical shell which 
literally blasts a cloud of gas instantane- 
ously from the muzzle, has a great range, 
and is more immediately effective than 
the former. The immediate effective range 
of clubs is from 10 to 20 feet, depending 
upon the type. 

These clubs are widely used by law- 
enforcement officers, as well as by stores, 
industrial plants, mines, and banks, where 
guards do not carry guns because of the 
danger of shooting the wrong person and 
of antagonizing their workmen or cus- 
tomers. 


Riot Pistols 


When the demand came for a weapon of 
a pistol type which would take a shell 
larger than shotgun shells, the old Very 
pistol was introduced. The Very pistol is 
a wartime weapon which was used exclu- 
sively for signal flares, taking a shell ap- 
proximately 1 inch in diameter by 4 inches 
long. A large number of these war relics 
were gathered together and dressed up 
with a coat of nickel or chromium plate 
and sold as gas pistols, some with paper 
shells, and others with metal shells—all 
being filled with chemical agents. 

Out of the Very pistol has grown a 
much-improved pistol which takes the 
same size shell, being shown in Figure 3. 
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This new unit is hammerless and has a 
double-action firing mechanism. A re- 
bounding firing pin is caught by means of a 
sear in a retracted position so that it is 
held away from contact with the primer of 
the shell, thereby making an accidental dis- 

charge practically impossi- 
7 ble. The new pistol is con- 
“ siderably lighter in weight 
than the Very pistol, but 
much stronger at all vital 
points. 

The immediate effective 
range of this weapon is 
about 25 feet. One shell 
will fill a space approxi- 
mately 25,000 cubic feet 
with a concentration in which it is impos- 
sible to remain without protection. 


Field Guns 


The field gun is a weapon which has 
been primarily developed to deliver a pro- 
jectile, filled with a quantity of chemical 
agent, to a distant point from the firer. 
The shells which are 
used are 1% inches in 
diameter and are clas- 
sified as follows: 


FIGURE 2 


1. Long-range offense shells. 
2. Short-range defense shells. 
3. Illuminating star shells with para- 
chutes. 
4. Colored star signal shells. 
The long-range offense shell is about 10 
inches long and contains a projectile which 
is shot to a distance of from 100 to 150 









yards, depending upon the make of shell. 
This projectile is either discharged from 
within the shell case, or it separates from 
the base of the shell. All projectiles are 
fitted with time fuses which start burning 
as soon as the shell is discharged and, 
therefore, do not depend upon impact for 
firing. Two types of projectiles are avail- 
able, one which bursts at the end of its 
flight immediately releasing a large volume 
of gas, and the other a burning-type pro- 
jectile which generates gas over a period of 
about a half minute. 

The short-range defense shells contain a 
much larger quantity of the same type of 
fillings as found in small-arms cartridges. 
These shells instantly blast a cloud of gas 
from the muzzle of the gun to a distance 
of about 30 to 35 feet. 

The illuminating star shells are useful in 
case of trouble at night, as they are fired 
high into the air, are held in suspension by 
means of a parachute and illuminate a 
large area with a brilliant white light. Col- 
ored star shells are made in white, green, 
red and blue and are used for signaling 
purposes. 

The early field guns 
offered for the pressent 
use of projecting chemi- 
cals were reclaimed war- 
time weapons which were 
known as 37-mm. signal 
flare guns. Later de- 
velopments brought the 
hammerless model shown 
in Figure 4. A _long- 
range shell and a short- 
range shell are also shown 
in this illustration. Some 
of the earlier shell cases 
used for these guns were made of paper, 
a large surplus having remained from the 
World War. The newer shells are of all- 
metal construction. 


Grenades 


Because of the fact that hand grenades 
have been, without doubt, more exten- 





FIGURE 3 
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sively used by law-enforcement officers 
than any other chemical munitions, we will 
give a fairly complete description of them. 

A chemical grenade is a missile filled 
with gas or smoke-producing material, dis- 
persed by an ignition or exploding device, 
and thrown by hand or fired from a rifle. 
Chemical grenades are classified as hand 
grenades and rifle grenades, depending 
upon their method of projection. As to 
construction they are further classified as 
either burning or exploding types. Hand 
grenades are designed to be thrown by 
hand, and have a maximum range of about 
35 yards. 

The first grenade for law-enforcement 
work which made its appearance after the 
war was known as the Lewis-Hughes po- 
lice grenade. This was a thin copper ball 
about 3% inches in diameter, enclosing 
three glass, irregular-shaped bottles con- 
taining different chemicals, together with 
a steel ball seated between the bottles. 
When thrown against a hard surface, the 
steel ball crushed the three bottles and 
irritating fumes of chlorpicrin resulted, to- 
gether with some white smoke. As would 
be expected, the irritating fumes were gen- 
erated slowly. Although some of these 
copper balls may yet be found in police 
departments, they are now considered 
obsolete. 

The next development was the Delanoy 
grenade. This was an explosive-type hand 
grenade, the filling consisting of CN dis- 
solved in a solvent. This solution was 
placed in a thin lead container with an 
outside bag-shaped protective casing of 
hard rubber. The firing mechanism con- 
sisted of a plunger firing pin which 
scratched a common match head. A time 
fuse, in turn, was ignited, which flashed 
onto a bursting charge of black powder. 
The firing mechanism was operated by hit- 
ting the top of it a smart blow on some 
hard object. This grenade functioned by 
bursting, which volatilized the liquid fill- 
ing. Although an entirely different type 
of grenade than the Lewis-Hughes, it was 
believed to be more effective. 

The progressive development of chemi- 
cal hand grenades brought about what is 
now known as the burning type of filling. 
This filling was first incorporated in a 
straight-side can, 2 inches in diameter by 
3% inches high. The filling consists of 
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CN, smokeless powder, and an antiacid 
compound intimately mixed and caked 
into the grenade body. The firing mecha- 
nism requires being struck on some hard 
object, the plunger discharging a primer 
which, in turn, starts a fuse. The time 
fuse flashes onto the chemical filling, which 
burns, building up pressure within the 
grenade body. The pressure blows the 
covering from six vent holes in the top of 
the cover of the can, allowing the cloud 
of tear gas to escape. The burning time 
of this grenade is about one minute. 

Another hand grenade has a barrel- 
shaped body 2 inches in diameter by 5 
inches high and the bouchon type of 
firing mechanism, which are both similar 
to the present government designs. This 
improved construction is available com- 
mercially in hand and rifle grenades of 
both the burning and explosive types. 
These burning-type grenades have mois- 
ture-proof metal tabs over the vent or 
emission holes, which are a marked im- 
provement over the old-style paper or ad- 
hesive-tape coverings. 

Burning-type hand and rifle grenades 
contain the following fillings: 

(1) CN, with smokeless powder for 
fuel. This filling consists of CN, smoke- 
less powder, and an antiacid compound 
intimately mixed and caked into the gre- 
nade bodies. On ignition, this filling burns 
for about 1 minute, forming a bluish-grey 
cloud of tear gas. 

(2) CN, with HC smoke mixture for 
fuel. When the HC smoke mixture is ig- 
nited it produces sufficient heat to melt 
and volatilize the CN, thereby giving a 
cloud of a combination of tear gas and an 
opaque white screening smoke, the latter 
acting as a carrying medium. It is a well- 
known fact that the effectiveness of gas 
under field conditions can be increased by 
dispersing it in smoke clouds. The smoke 
acts as a carrier as it rolls along on the 
ground and tends to keep the gas from 
rising. Gas, itself, does not roll, but drifts 
with the wind. This grenade burns for 
about 1 minute. 

(3) HC smoke mixture. This filling 
burns on ignition for about 1 minute, 
forming a harmless, opaque white screen- 
ing smoke. 

Explosive-type hand and rifle grenades 
contain the following filling: 


CN dissolved in a solvent which is ex- 
tremely irritating to the nose and throat, 
as well as the eyes, thereby giving a 3-way 
physiological action. This solution, which 
will be known as CNS, is immediately dis- 
persed upon explosion of the grenade. 

All of these hand grenades of the barrel 
type have the improved bouchon-type fir- 
ing mechanism which operates automati- 
cally. When the safety pin has been 
pulled, the lever, held in position by the 
grip, acts as a detent to prevent contact 
between the striker and the primer. As 
the grenade leaves the hand, the striker, 
actuated by its spring, throws off the lever 
and strikes the primer. The primer ignites 
the time fuse, which, in turn, flashes onto 
the chemical filling in the case of burning- 
type grenades. The pressure resulting 
from combustion of the chemical filling 
forces the coverings from the emission 
holes and the vaporized agent escapes with 
considerable pressure. In the case of the ex- 
plosive-type grenades, the time fuse flashes 
in to a detonator, which violently bursts 
the grenade, immediately dispersing the 
contents. The grenade body does not 
shatter into a large number of small pieces, 
but tears into ribbons. 

The above-described method of firing 
grenades is not only safer but far more 
convenient than any other. It is a well- 
established fact that officers, when using 
the old plunger type of firing mechanism, 
make every effort to get the grenades out 
of their hands as rapidly as possible. This 
is because the fuse has started to function 
as soon as the plunger has hit the primer. 
By hurried throwing, these grenades often- 
times do not reach the target. No hesi- 
tancy need be felt when using the bouchon 
type of firing mechanism, as the fuse can- 
not start until the grenade actually leaves 
the hand. 

All of the chemical fillings as described 
for hand grenades can be obtained in rifle 
grenades. These have had but limited ap- 
plication for peace-time uses, as field guns 
with long-range shells serve much the 
same purpose and are more accurate, as 
well as being more convenient to use. 
Rifle grenades have the same-size bodies 
as hand grenades, with a base-plate secured 
to the bottom, into which is screwed a rod 
which is lowered into the barrel of the 
rifle. A special firing mechanism arms it- 
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FIGURE 4 
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self when the grenade is propelled from 
the rifle by a blank cartridge. The butt 
of the rifle is always placed on the ground 
and a range of from 175 to 275 yards is 
obtained, depending upon the angle at 
which the rifle is held. 

The identification markings on hand and 
rifle grenades are not the same on all com- 
mercial products, as each manufacturer 
has a different method of designation, 
some having various colored bands around 
the body, while others are painted a solid 
color and bear labels descriptive of 
contents. 


Candles 


Until recently candles have been used 
very little by law-enforcement officers. 
The reasons for this are twofold. First, 
candles were heavy and bulky and could 
not be thrown; second, the method of fir- 
ing was unreliable and extremely incon- 
venient. The old-type candles will not be 
described in this article, as only a rela- 
tively small number are now in service. 

A new line of candles have recently been 
developed by the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice and can now be obtained commercially. 
They are knewn as universal candles. 
These new candles have eliminated the un- 
desirable features of the old candles and 
have incorporated many new features. 

The universal candles are made in two 
types, classified as to the speed of burn- 
ing of the chemical filling. The standard 
candle burns in about 3 minutes and has 
4 vent openings in the cover. This burn- 
ing time is approximately the same as for 
the old-style candles. The fast candle 
burns in approximately 30 seconds and has 
6 vent holes in the cover and 3 rows of 
6 holes, each equally spaced down the side 
of the candle, making 24 vent holes in all. 

Universal candles of either the standard 
or fast type are filled with burning mix- 
tures of CN, DM, HC, or a combination 
of CN and DM. The quantities of fillings 


in these new candles are from three to five 
times as much as in a common hand 
grenade. 

All universal candles are the same size, 
23@ inches diameter by 534 inches high, 
and are provided with the bouchon firing 
mechanism in which the time fuse has 
been shortened to approximately 2 sec- 
onds. This is,of special value for the fast- 
burning type, which has been designed so 
that it cannot possibly be recovered and 
returned to the thrower. Numerous in- 
stances are recalled where hand grenades 
have been thrown into mobs, or barricaded 
premises, only to be returned, or tossed 
out of the way. This condition cannot 
possibly occur when the fast universal 
candle is used, as the short fuse will cause 
the candle to function at about the same 
time it arrives at the target. A terrific 
blast of hot gas issues from all 24 of the 
vent holes with such speed and volume 
that a person cannot pick it up. These 
candles can be thrown about 25 yards. 
The writers firmly believe that these new 
universal candles will, in time, replace al- 
most all of the common burning-type hand 
grenades. 


Training of Officers 


All officers charged with the responsi- 
bility for the care or use of any chemical 
munitions should know how they function 
and the effects they produce. We have 
not attempted to go into details of the 
operation of these chemical weapons, as 
ample directions accompany them when 
received from the manufacturer. How- 
ever, instances are known where untrained 
personnel have thrown grenades without 
pulling the safety pins; this being the case, 
the firing mechanism of the hand grenades 
could not possibly operate. So many rocks 
would have been as effective at such less 
cost. Many other similar cases bring out 
the necessity for proper training. As 
chemical munitions should be replaced 


every three years, all material past this age 
limit should be used for a regular course of 
instruction. There is nothing which so in- 
stills confidence in an officer as to fire the 
munitions and observe for himself the 
effects produced. From this training, he 
will visualize the tactical value of chemi- 
cals to the best advantage. 


POLICE POSTAL LEAGUES 
AGAIN IN ACTION 


AST year the Police Pistol Leagues 
created considerable favorable com- 
ment and as a result of requests received 
from various police departments through- 
out the country, we have again organized 
four police pistol leagues. These are be- 
ing conducted on the same plan as last 
year, with the exception of longer sched- 
ules. 

The teams that make up the National 
Police Pistol League are Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
New York City, Los Angeles Police, 
Massachusetts State Police and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Each team consists of five 
firing members and a team captain. 

The contestants in the Interstate Police 
Pistol League ‘A’? are Columbus, Ohio, 
Rocky River, Ohio, Muskegon, Mich., 
Spokane, Wash., and Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Interstate Police Pistol League “B” 
consists of Lincoln Park Police, Neptune, 
N. J., Red Bank, N. J., Englewood, N. J., 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Union County 
Park Police and North Bergen, N. J. 

In the Interstate Police Pistol League 
C” there are twelve teams, namely: Day- 
ton, Ohio, Washington, D. C., Los An- 
geles, Calif., Berkeley, Calif., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Sacramento, Calif., San Fran- 
cisco No. 1, and San Francisco No. 2, 
Calif., Bakersfield, Calif., Wichita, Kans., 
Massachusetts State Police and Kansas 
City, Mo. 


APPROXIMATE DATA ON CHEMICAL MUNITIONS 


Munition 


.38—cal. S. & W. Special. . 
.405—cal. pen cartridge. . 
12—Ga. shot gun shell..... 
25—mm. riot pistol shell. . 
Field gun shell, short range. . 
Field gun shell, long range. . . 
Hand grenade, burning type. 
Hand grenade, explosive type 
Rifle grenade, burning type 
Rifle grenade, explosive type 
Candle, universal, standard 
Candle, universal, standard. . 
Candle, universal, standard... 
Candle, universal, standard 
Candle, universal, fast. . . 
Candle, universal, fast. . . 
Candle, universal, fast. . . 
Candle, universal, fast... 


* Depending upon type of filling. 
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Effective 
Weight Weight Time of Effectiveness range of cloud 
Filling effective complete functioning 1-most effective | from munition— 
filling munition average 
(ounces) (ounces) conditions 

CN or CNS 03 oan Immediate 13 5 ft. immediate 

CN or CNS .14 68 Immediate 12 10 ft. immediate 

CN or CNS 26 89 Immediate i1 15 ft. immediate 

CN or CNS 1.35 3.6 Immediate 10 25 ft. immediate 

CN or CNS 2.7 10.7 Immediate 9 35 ft. immediate 
CN or CNS 3.60 20.0 *Imm. or 44 min. 8 100 yards 
CN 93 13.0 1 minute 7 100 yards 
CNS 6.8 17.0 Immediate 6 100 yards 
CN 93 aa. 1 minute 7 100 yards 
CNS 6.8 26.3 Immediate 6 100 yards 
CN 4.8 21.4 3 minutes 4 200 yards 
CN and DM 4.8 21.4 3 minutes 2 200 yards 
DM a2 21.4 3 minutes 1 200 yards 
HC 19.1 31.9 2% minutes Smoke 150 yards 
CN 3.0 21.4 30 seconds 5 200 yards 
CN and DM 3.0 21.4 30 seconds 3 200 yards 
DM 3.0 21.4 30 seconds 2 200 yards 
HC 17.9 29.7 1% minutes Smoke 150 yards 
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A SCOPE FOR A .22 


I HAVE a friend who is going to buy his 
“last rifle’; that gun, you know, that 
embodies all one has ever wished for in a 
rifle. He has decided on the 52 Winchester, 
which I suppose is about the best he could 
do in a stock .22. 

On this gun he is going to mount a ’scope, 
and has come to me for advice on this. I 
have not had much experience with ’scopes, 
but suggested the Lyman No. 438 Field, the 
only one I know anything about. He has 
tried this ’scope and does not like the small 
field, or the mounts. He likes the Zeiss 
models with the large eyepiece. What would 
you advise for him in the way of ’scope, 
power and mounts. His uses for the ’scope 
in this region will be limited to target, 
squirrel and groundhog.—D.J.D. 


Answer: The targets shot at with a .22- 
calibre rifle, either bull’s-eye targets or game, 
are exceedingly small. The 10 ring of the 
standard small-bore target measures .89- 
inch at 50 yards and 2.00 inches at 100 yards. 
The vital parts of a squirrel are approx- 
imately either 144 inches high or 1% inches 
wide. The finest kind of accuracy is es- 
sential, and the rifle must at all times have 
its sights kept in adjustment so that it will 
strike exactly where one aims. 

A .22-caliber rifle is subject to constant 
changes in the location of its center of im- 
pact, due to changes in temperature, barom- 
eter, hygrometer, and changes in position and 
the way one takes up the recoil on the 
shoulder. With iron sights, there is also a 
very considerable variation due to light, 
but this is eliminated when one uses a tele- 
scope sight. It is, therefore, absolutely es- 
sential for fine shooting that one be able 
to make small and accurate changes in ele- 
vation and windage almost instantly on any 
22-caliber rifle. The experience of the rifle- 
men of the world has been that the sight, 
telescope or iron, must be capable of accurate 
and recordable adjustments for both eleva- 
tion and windage reading to half minutes of 
angle, that is, half an inch at 100 yards or 
proportionately at other ranges. 

The only mountings that are made for the 
wide field of view hunting_telescope sights 
like the Zeiss and Hensoldt are hunting 
mountings that adjust only by the trial-and- 
error method. That is, you shoot a few 
shots, move the mounting a little, and if it is 
then not right, repeat. Sometimes you can 
get such a telescope and mounting adjusted 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS—ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED, BUT NO RESPONSIB'LITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR. 


so that the rifle strikes exactly where you 
aim at a given range with a given ammuni- 
tion in a couple of hours. Sometimes it takes 
two or three afternoons on the range. Hav- 
ing gotten it correctly sighted in, it will be 
a common experience to find that the next 
day you shoot this rifle, with the telescope 
adjustment as set, the bullets will strike 1%4 
inches low and 1 inch left, or in any other 
direction by amounts up to about that 
amount. Then you again have two hours to 
two afternoons’ work to get it adjusted cor- 
rectly again. Such telescope sights and 
mountings are perfectly satisfactory for rifles 
intended for big game where one or two 
inches variation in center of impact from 
time to time are not of any importance what- 
ever. For fine target shooting or for small- 
game shooting, they are absolutely unsatis- 
factory. 

The Lyman No. 5A telescope sight, having 
fine cross-hair reticule, is slightly more ac- 
curate in its aim than any of the lower-power 
Zeiss telescopes with their post  reticules 
adapted to big-game hunting. The eleva- 
tion and windage screws of its rear mount- 
ing are graduated in half minutes of angle. 
If you fire three shots at, say, 100 yards, and 
they strike 2 inches low and I inch to the 
right on an average, you unscrew the top 
elevation screw 4 half minutes and screw in 
on the windage screw 2 half minutes, and 
your rifle is exactly sighted in. I am en- 
closing a circular on the Lyman 5A ’scope. 
I strongly recommend it. 


KEEPING DOWN RECOIL IN 
REVOLVER 


AM writing you for some information re- 

garding a gun I have. It is a Bisley 
38-40 which I am going to have altered to 
either 44 or .38 Special. Is this gun heavy 
enough to handle the .44 Special without too 
much recoil, as that is why I am having new 
barrel and cylinder put on, to get away from 
recoil ? 

Have been reading the article again, “Six- 
Guns for Long Range,” by Elmer Keith. I 
am wondering where I can get sights fitted 
similar to one illustrated under the title of 
the article. 

Which is easier to reload, 38 or .44? 
Which barrel length would you advise, 6 or 
74-inch? I am thinking of getting 6-inch 
as I believe it would carry and balance bet- 
ter. If you can give me the above informa- 
tion I will appreciate it very much.—F.DS. 






Answer: If you want to get away from 
recoil as much as possible you had better go 
to .38 Special, as the .44 Special with its big 
246-grain bullet has a much heavier recoil. 

I can figure out for you about how the 
recoil of these various calibers will compare. 

The .38-40 with 180-grain bullet and 950 
f. s. would have a recoil factor of 290. 

The .44 Special with 246-grain bullet and 
770 f. s. has a recoil factor of 313. 

The .38 Special with 158-grain bullet and 
860 f. s. has a recoil factor of 185. 

This shows that if you use the recoil of 
the .38 Special as 1, then the recoil of the 
44 Special would be 169, and that of the 
38-40 would be 156. This indicates that 
the .38-40 has about 12-3 the recoil of the 
.38 Special, and the .44-40 has 11% times the 
recoil of the .38 Special, in the same weight 
gun. 

The gun under the title in Mr. Keith’s 
article was made up by Mr. J. D. O’Meara, 
213 May Street, Lead, South Dakota, and 
no doubt he could make sights like these 
for you. 

The .38 Special is the easiest cartridge to 
reload of any revolver cartridge, and there 
are more loads made up for it. It is also 
a very good long-range cartridge, somewhat 
better than the .44 Special as far as carrying 
power goes. 

For long-range shooting the 7'4-inch bar- 
rel is undoubtedly superior, owing to the 
longer sighting radius. I prefer the 6-inch 
barrel for general handling and balance, but 
if you are going to do any long-range shoot- 
ing it would pay to have the extra sighting 
base given by the 7%4-inch barrel. 


HUNTING AMMUNITION FOR THE 
-30-06 


I WOULD appreciate your advising me as 

to the proper load to use in a Springfield 
for shooting woodchuck, for deer, and for 
moose. At the same time give me the name 
of the manufacturer making the loads you 
suggest. I have had considerable trouble in 
obtaining the proper ammunition, because, it 
seems to me, the clerks in the various stores 
where I have purchased this know very little 
about it, and for that reason the above in- 
formation is requested.—C. W. C. 


Answer: If you want to use but one 
general-purpose cartridge in .30-’06 for all 
the game mentioned, I would recommend the 
Western open-point 180-gr. bullet at the 
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muzzle velocity of 2,700 f. s. For the par- 
ticular purpose of shooting woodchuck and 
deer east of the Mississippi, and sheep, goat, 
or even caribou in the West, either the 
Remington 150-gr. bronze-point, or the U. S. 
C. Co. 145-gr. hollow copper tube bullet, both 
at 3,000 f. s. muzzle velocity, are unexceled. 
For the particular purpose of hunting moose, 
the Peters 200-gr. cartridge has given very 
reliable results. All this ammunition sells at 
the same standard price, and can be obtained 
for you by any hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. 


A RIFLE FOR TARGET SHOOTING 


I AM considering purchasing a new rifle for 

target shooting, principally at 100 yards, 
though the range may on occasions be 300 
yards or 300 meters, and I would appreciate 
your advice as to what I should buy, keeping 
in mind that the rifle will be used in windy 
weather as well as on calm days; also that 
excessive recoil is not desired. 

I have a Neidner-Springfield .25-caliber, 
weighing about 9% pounds; and, though it 
is still giving good groups, I have a feeling 
that it is not quite as accurate as it was ten 
years ago and I am wondering if it would 
be advisable to have another .25-caliber bar- 
rel put in this action, or possibly a .30-’06 
barrel and use the International load, or pur- 
chase a new Springfield Sporter—L.W'S. 


Answer: I could suggest two things to do 
with your present .25-caliber Niedner-Spring- 
field, and they would be to either get a .30-'06 
barrel and use the International load, or to 
have Niedner make another .25-caliber barrel 
of Springfield Sporter weight, and to make 
it with a quick twist like that of the .25 
Remington or .25-35 to handle the 117-gr. 
bullet. Then use the Western 117-gr. boat- 
tail bullet with a charge of du Pont 1.M.R. 
No. 17% powder, which would give you a 
muzzle velocity between 2,300 and 2,500 f. s. 
Such a load would be ideal I believe over the 
International range of 300 meters. It would 
take some loading experiment to determine 
the exact weight of charge which would per- 
form the most consistently in your gun. A 
good charge of Hercules Hi-Vel or du Pont 
No. 17% to start with would be 30.0 grs. 
wt., to be worked up towards 33.0 grs. wt. 


BROWNING OR WINCHESTER 
AUTOMATIC? 


j[ 4M interested in purchasing either a 
new Browning automatic shotgun or a 
second-hand Winchester Model 11 shotgun 
which is in perfect condition. Will you 
please compare these guns as to long life, 
durability, shooting qualities, etc.? Is the 
Winchester’s action strong enough to stand 
the continual use of the Western Super-X 
shell? Also, is it fundamentally designed as 
well as the Browning, and, why has the Win- 
chester Company discontinued the Model 11 
production? Thanking you for your cour- 
tesy. —S.A.L. 


Answer: As to shooting qualities, the 
Browning sure has nothing on that Winches- 
ter Automatic, but otherwise the mechan- 
ism is better. The Winchester was not de- 
signed for such ammunition as the Super-X, 
and shooting such ammunition would even- 
tually tear the gun up. The functioning 
spring in this Winchester is not powerful 
enough to take up the retraction of the bar- 
rel, which comes back and hits the buffer 
spring with a jolt. That is what people had 
against the Winchester, barrel comes back 
too fast and strikes the shovter in the shape 
of recoil—some people do not mind it, and 
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others do. I think the Winchester is a good 
gun, but I'd use it with 314 drams of bulk 
powder and 1% ounces of shot, or 1% 
ounces, not with progressive loads. On the 
other hand, the Browning (Remington, as 
well) has a friction ring that can be put in 
place for the heavy loads, thus taking up the 
backward thrust of the barrel. Winchesters 
probably gave up making the gun because 
it was not so well adapted to powerful am- 
munition as their pump-action models. 


ON SEATING DEPTH OF BULLETS 


HAVE a Winchester 54—.30-'06. I have 

remodeled it in several ways to fit me 
for target shooting. It shoots service am- 
munition very well. Have made possibles 
at 300 yds. on 10-inch bull with 1930 Na- 
tional Match and service ammunition. I am 
reloading the 172-grain 90 boat-tail and 
37.6 grain of Hi-Vel,—the 300-meter load; 
and after seating the cartridge in the cham- 
ber of the 54, and closing the bolt, I find they 
measure 3.355” after being seated. The 1930 
National Match cartridge measures 3.340” 
to 3.343”. Now I know the “Ideal Hand- 
book” from cover to cover. How would 
you seat those bullets for accuracy? Should 
the bullet have a little jump, and if not, 


r 


does this increase breech pressure >—E.K 





Answer:—The maximum overall length 
for the standard .30-’06 cartridge is 3.340”, 
as you state, which is fixed by the require- 
ment of the proper functioning of the mag- 
azine. When the rifle is used as a single 
loader, the bullet may be seated out of the 
case to somewhat increase the overall car- 
tridge length, the limit being determined by 
the bullet seat in the barrel breech. If the 
bullet is seated far enough forward to just 
barely touch the rifling, improved accuracy 
should result, in theory, and generally does 
result, but not always. 

It is true that the amount of air space be- 
tween bullet and powder has an influence on 
the pressures developed, and seating the bul- 
let deeper would serve to increase these 
pressures; but in the case of your own load, 
this would be very little. Using a charge of 
37.6 grs. wt. of Hercules Hi-Vel No. 2 be- 
hind the 172-gr. 90 boat-tail bullet seated 
to an overall cartridge length of 3.340’, the 
pressures should average but very little above 
30,000 Ibs. The maximum charge of this 
propellant behind this bullet similarly loaded 
would be 45.9 gers. wt., which would de- 
velop nearly 2,800 f. s. muzzle velocity, and 
a pressure of about 50,000 Ibs. Even this 
load should be perfectly safe, but vour pres- 
ent load giving 2,250 f. s. should be consid- 
erably more acurate, and give the barrel its 
maximum life. 


SPECIAL GRIPS ON REVOLVER 


S IT advisable for a beginner to put pearl 

or ivory grips on a pistol? My gun is a 
.38 Special Official Police Colt’s revolver. I 
am not a novice with a pistol but I don’t 
know a whole lot about it. Would you please 
advise me where I could get some grips at a 
reasonable price (the Colt’s grips are more 
than I can afford), either new or second- 
hand? 

I also have a Model 12 Winchester shot- 
gun, 16-gauge. This gun was shot some in 
my absence of about three months, and not 
cleaned, therefore it is pitted. I don’t know 
how bad it is, but it looks like a gun that 
has just been fired and not cleaned. Will 
you please tell me if this hurts the shooting 
qualities of the gun any? And could I have 
this polished out ?>—P.R. 





Answer: Pearl stocks are not very good for 
target shooting as they are too slippery, espe- 
cially when the hand is moist with perspira- 
tion. Ivory stocks are also slippery if they 
are made plain, but if they are checked they 
are much better. Staghorn grips are better 
as they have the natural roughness of the 
staghorn on the outside of them. The best 
stocks of all, however, are the walnut grips 
that come on target arms today. 

You can get ivory grips for these guns 
from A. F. Stoeger, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for $5.30 a pair, or you can get 
pearl grips for $6.30 a pair. 

I do not know of any place where you can 
get second-hand grips, and in fact, second- 
hand pearl grips are usually not worth much, 
as they generally chip or break, and some- 
times second-hand ivory grips will be dis- 
colored. 

The slight pitting in your 16-gauge shot- 
gun will not hurt the shooting in the slight- 
est; in fact, you would never notice it. It 
is difficult to have the pits polished out and 
this would be likely to hurt the gun more 
than leaving it just as it is. About the best 
you can do in a case of this kind is to get 
one of the brass shotgun brushes and scrub 
the bore of the gun. 


SINGLE-BALL LOADS IN 12-GAUGE 


LEASE give me the benefit of your ad- 

vice regarding the use of  single-ball 
loads in a 12-guage Browning Automatic, 
25'%-inch Acier Special cylinder-bore barrel, 
the use of same being contemplated for deer 
in the brushy section of this country. 

I presume that such loads are obtainable at 
local sporting stores, but in case they are not, 
please advise where they may be obtained. 

Am contemplating the purchase of an ex- 
tra barrel for my gun, same to be a 28-inch 
full-choke. Which barrel do you figure 
would handle the single-ball load the best, the 
25% cylinder-bore or the one just men- 
tioned ?>—B.E.G. 


Answer: I suppose you mean the ordi- 
nary single-ball cartridges as put out by the 
factories. These are for sale or may be ob- 
tained at almost any gun store. All of them 
are very inaccurate. These consist of a 16- 
bore ball in a 12-bore shell, and just play 
along up the bore, probably shooting better 
in a full choke than they do in a cylinder. 
The thing to do is to pull the crimp of those 
shells, take the bullets out and patch them 
with a canton-flannel greased patch that is 
thick enough so that you can just nicely push 
the bullet, as patched through the bore of 
your gun. It will then shoot about as well 
as you can sight a shotgun with but one 
sight. That is, you ought to land in a foot 
circle at 50 yards. With the factory car- 
tridges, as loaded, you will hit a 30-inch 
circle. The cylinder barrel is better for these 
patched bullets, or if you could procure the 
full-size 12-bore bullets, diameter .730 in- 
stead of .665, you could do good work with 
those bullets in a 12-bore gun without a 
patch, merely placing a bit of tallow around 
the ball after it is loaded. You can buy 
those 12-bore bullets because they are now 
made for a 10-gauge gun. With any bullet 
that fits the barrel well enough to be accurate, 
you need a cylinder barrel or a barrel with- 
out much choke, and your Browning 25%4- 
inch cylinder will be all right. The best ball 
that I know of is the Brenneke, but you 
can’t get it in this country. This is a 
grouved bullet and shoots pretty well at 
100 yards. 
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RIFLE SHOOTS HIGH 


RECENTLY purchased a “Springfield 

Sporter,” in which I have been using Rem- 
ington “Kleanbore” ammunition. I find that 
this arm shoots high with this ammunition, 
and it is not possible to set the rear sight any 
lower. Would you recommend a change in 
the front sight, and if so, what is your recom- 
mendation? Or would you recommend a 
change in ammunition, and if so, what am- 
munition? 

I would also like information as to what 
the ammunition listed as Cal. 30, MI, service, 
172-grain, boat-tail bullet, gilding metal 
jacket, consists of, as to w hether this has the 
non-corrosive primer, and as to whether the 
bullet is “hard-nose.” I do not wish to use 
the old primers in this rifle, and I would like 
a bullet for hunting purposes, hence these 
questions —A.C.B. 


Answer: If your rear sight is kept at its 
lowest point and your rifle still shoots too 
high, your recourse would be to experiment 
with different brands of ammunition, or to 
change the height of the front sight. If you 
have found a satisfactory cartridge which 
groups accurately in your rifle and you wish 
to continue to use it, your only method 
would be to increase the height of the front 
sight. This could be very conveniently done 
by removing the present blade and sending 





STOLEN! 


Burdette Kleppinger, 635 West Court 
Street, Beatrice, Nebraska, is anxious 
to recover his National Match star- 
gauged Springfield .30-06 rifle, Num- 
ber 1342876, which was stolen from him 
after the National Matches at Camp 
Perry. He offers a liberal reward for 
the return of the rifle. 


this sight to the Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
Middlefield, Conn., and telling them exactly 
how high above the point of aim your present 
sight grouped at a definite range like 100 
yards. Also give them the distance between 
front and rear sights. 

I assume that this sighting plane, or radius, 
on your rifle is about 30 inches. On this 30- 
inch base an addition to the height on your 
front sight of .1-inch would raise your groups 
12 inches at 100 yards. An increase of .0417 
inches would change your point of impact 5 
inches at this distance. 


THE .25 REMINGTON AND 
-270 WINCHESTER 


I HAVE reached a point in the shooting 

game where a little advice would help me 
greatly. The problem is this: I live in one 
of the thickly populated farming sections of 
Indiana. The country is nearly level, with a 
few acres of woodland on each farming tract. 
We have good squirrel and rabbit shooting 
in season, and plenty of crows and chucks to 
work on in the closed seasons. 

I have a model 52 Winchester and model 
14 Savage which I have used with excellent 
success on the rabbits and squirrels. But 
with the crows and woodchucks it has been a 
different story. I am unable to hit the crows 
at much over 50 or 60 yards. Two-inch 
groups are a regular thing with the 52 at 100 
yards on paper targets, but I can’t seem to 
place that group on a crow. 

It seems that from all I have read the 
high power is the required article. From the 
articles in THe Rir_eMAN from time to time 
the .25 (.30-06 necked) and .25 Roberts have 
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proved very satisfactory, but their cost would 
be prohibitive to me. In factory rifles the 
Remington .30’s in .25 Remington looks good 
and I note you recommend it as a most ex- 
cellent vermin rifle, but can the bullets it 


handles be given enough velocity to make it | 


safe from ricochet? I read with much in- 
terest the writeup of the model 54 Winchester 
N. R. A. type, especially in .270 caliber. 
Would this cartridge be safe from ricochet, 
using the 130 and 100-grain bullets with a 
maximum charge? 


rels? 
Granting that the .270 is satisfactory for 


Also, what results would | 
be obtained with a reduced load on the squir- 





the purpose of taking crows and chucks at | 
long range, is the powder known as 1185 as | 


sold by the D. C. M., suitable for use in the 
.270 cartridge >—R.R.M. 


Answer: For shooting ground animals 
like woodchucks, the most effective and safest 
load is the one using the lightest bullet at 
the highest velocity. A number of rifles come 
within this class. If you were to use your 
rifle on both deer and chucks, I would recom- 
mend the Springfield Sporter with the Rem- 
ington 150-grain bronze point cartridge, or 
the Model 54 Winchester N. R. A. Type in the 
.270 caliber. For use on woodchucks alone, 
I would recommend the Model 30-S Reming- 
ton in the .25 Remington caliber. This car- 
tridge is as well adapted to reloading as the 
30-06 in the point of a variety of cheap com- 
ponents. In three years of intensive use and 
a five-year ownership of the .25 Remington, 
I have tried about all the bullets and loads 
that anyone could imagine. I would not ask 
for a better rifle for anything up to deer. I 
hold this rifle a bit too light for deer, although 
it can be used with the 117-grain soft point 
cartridge for incidental use on deer. It is most 
excellent for woodchuck use, either with the 
87-grain open point cartridge or with the 
handload consisting of the 60-grain .25-20 
Hi-Speed bullet and 34.5 grains weight of du 
Pont No. 1714 powder. 

Du Pont IMR Powder No. 1185 is not a 
very good propellant to use in the .270 Win- 
chester. The supply of this propellant, for- 
merly available through the D. C. M., has 
been entirely exhausted. The very best pow- 
der to use in the .270 Winchester for full 
loads behind the 130-grain bullet is du Pont 
IMR Powder No. 15% in charges of 55.0 
grains, which is a maximum load and should 
not be exceeded. It gives a muzzle velocity 
of 3,160 f. s. The best light load in this 
rifle is the Belding & Mull plain base lead 
alloy bullet No. 279111, with 10.0 grains 


weight of du Pont Sporting Rifle Powder No. 
80, giving a muzzle velocity of about 1,200 
f. s. The accuracy obtained with this load 
in a number of .270 Winchester rifles has been 
reported most excellent. 





| sells for $3.75. 


To install, remove handles and clip to frame. Fits all 
Colt and S. & W. 
calibre of gun, and size of Adapter desired. 


$2.00 in U. S. A., 


FRANK A. PACHMAYR, Excl. Mfr. 
1232 Grand Ave. 
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Help the people who are helping you; 
patronize your own advertisers. 


TWENTY-TWO CALIBER RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 28) 


.22 caliber is adapted. He gives a chapter 
on squirrels and one on woodchucks, one 
on crows and hawks, and another on ducks 
and geese. 

Every phase of practical .22-caliber rifle 
shooting is touched on, including the se- 
lection of rifles for all purposes and for 
all kinds of users. 

No one who is interested in rifle shoot- 
ing can afford to be without this book 
even though you must read more than 
halfway through it before beginning to 


| discover its real value. 


The book is published by the Small 
Arms Technical Publishing Company, and 
J. S. HaTcHER. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in these 
columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the disposal of 
guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the acquisition of similar 


articles. 


name and address of advertiser. 


as one word. No advertisement accepted for less than $1. 
insertions. 


ments must be accompanied by cash. No free 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 7 cents per word, includin; 
Groups of letters and figures comput 


All advertise- 
Advertise- 


ments not accompanied by cash will be disregarded. Advertisements should 
be in publication office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in 


which advertisement is desired to appear. 
PLAINLY. 


Special Notice to Arms Chest Advertisers: 


the advertisers intend to shoot straight. 
more satisfactory to take their advertising elsewhere. 


FOR SALE 





HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- | 


nition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on telescope | 


sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free lists to 
interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, Kans. 11-32 


-E ARE SELLING the .22 
Automatics, 45-caliber, $7; 

fine repairing and _ restocking. 
Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 








auxiliary barrels for 
.38 Super., $10; 





SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH Bar- 
rels fitted to any target rifle, $36-$45. 
the experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to .22 
caliber. Quick service and good work guaranteed. 
A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universal focus 
monocular with case, $9.50. Everything in new 
and used field glasses and binoculars. J. 
Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. 





WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, beau- | 


tifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. De- 
livered free. Can be supplied inletted with all ac- 
cessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birming- 
ham, England. 11-32 





NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-barrel gun 
you have always wanted. We are closing out our 
sample guns at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. 
Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., Boston, Mass tf 





KRAG FLUSH MAGAZINE, side loading; ca- 
pacity of magazine, 3 shots. Hart ‘‘Multiple’’ tele- 
scope mounting ‘scope. can be changed from one to 
more guns without resighting after each rifle has 
been shot in. Restocking specialists of the highest 
order. Hart Arms Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio tf 


IDEAL sizer and lubricator, $7.50: dies and punch 
for above, .30-caliber. 
Spec.. .45 ACP, .45 Colt, .45-70, $1.50 each. Full- 
length shell resizers, .38 Spec.. .45 ACP, .45 Colt, 
$1 each. 1,000 cast bullets. 169-grains, sized, lubri- 
cated and gas checks attached. 90c hundred, f. 0. b. 
H. P. Austin, Box 634, Jamestown, N. Y 4-32 


COLT SINGLE-ACTION .38-40, 7'4-inch, shoulder 
holster, $14 50: extra barrels, cylinders and stock 
Chas. C. Milliron, Gunsmith, Dayton, Pa 4-32 
AM MUNITION—Closing out 

S. Cartridge 
$2.60: Police 


SPECIAL SALE 
old-style primer cartridges made by U 
Co. Prices ner 100: 38 Automatic, 
Positive 32 S. & W. long, $1.30: 
i .32-caliber, $3.75; 
$3.75 Hudson, 


25-35, 
St., 


22H 
R-52 Warren 


OUICK-METHOD bluing solution, $1; Old Eng- 
lish stock-finishing oil, $1: lapping compound for 
berrel and action work, $1: Whelen gun slings, 
7g-inch wide of Latago leather, $2: Old English 
stock polish, $1 Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and 
Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





75 PERCUSSION and early cartridge revolvers, 
several rifles and loading tools, prices reasonable and 
lists free. J. W. Aitken, Overly, N. Dak. 4-32 


APRIL, 1932 


Baker & are | 
t 


These barrels | 
hold practically all records; they are the choice of | 
| ’scopes obtainable; 





Alden | 
| rifles with saber bayonet, about new, $9.75: 100 U. S. 


| Warren St., New 


| Standard 
38 S. & W. Spec., 44S. & W. | 


| Exchange. 


| phia, Penna. 
| 8 pounds, in 


Remington Auto- 
: | ger, rare, very fine $35: Confederate Palmetto pistol 





PRINT ADVERTISEMENT 


GUNSMITHING, restocking and duplicate parts | 


reasonable 
4-32 


made, bluing and barrel work; prices 
Robert U. Milhoan, R. 3, Elizabeth, W. Va. 

GUN SLINGS—HART STA-PUT_ Target Sling 
1% inches wide, $3.25; Hart Sporting Sling, 7 inches, 
$2.50; adjustable for carrying or shooting with- 





most efficient sporting sling ever offered the rifleman. 
Restocking specialists of the highest order. Hart 


| Arms Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





CHECKERING TOOLS—Improved set by J. R. 


Whiteman, complete, for straight or fancy checker- | 
} Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 2d St., Cleveland, | 
| Ohio. tf 


ing. $5. 





STABRITE GUN GREASE—Acid and moisture | 


free; a high quality product, 1% oz. tube in U. S. 
25c. Stabrite Co., 209 N. Federal, Mason City, Iowa. 
4-32 





WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
i have never had one returned 
G. & H., Niedner and Union mounts. A selection of 
fine used binoculars at attractive prices. 
done right. 


non, N. Y¥ 4-32 





50 U. S. N. PLYMOUTH cal. 69 Whitney M. L. 
Flintlock short rifle, altered to percussion, marked ‘“‘R. 
Johnson, Middletown, Conn., 1822-1823,’’ oval patch- 
box on stock, require slight cleaning, $5: 125 Austrian 
M. L. percussion rifles purchased by U. S. for Civil 


| War service, fine order, with bayonet, $5; 400 factory | 
new Mauser pistol combination shoulder stock and | 


holster, made of wood, retail in New York for $12, 
my price, $2; 2.000 factory new U. S. Army trench 
daggers, $1 each, or pair of 2 different. $1.75: 200 
1. S. medical bollos made at Springfield Armory, pres- 
ent regulation, used, $1; 250 European cavalry sabers, 
require cleaning, $1.55. H. G. Young, 148 Little St., 
Belleville, N. J 4-32 


LUGER—Imported carbine stocks, $1.50 each: 
magazines, .30 or 9-mm., $2 each. Hudson, R-52 


York. 


$15 GOERZ GUNNERS SIGHT, ten-power with 
Hair Lines. Easily remodeled for rifle 
telescope. adjustable, cost United States Govern- 
ment $100. Limited supply. Order immediately. 
Fine condition. Big selection guns, rifles, musical 
instruments, binoculars, telescopes. Buy, Sel! and 
Write your wants. Send for free list 
Weil's Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second St., Philadel- 
4-32 


PETERSON BALLARD .22 Cal. nickel plated 
frame level and butt plate 12 power scope. 28 inch, 
perfect shape $50 other Ballards. 

A. Wilcox, Sec. Modesto Rifle Club 


Stamp for list. 
4-32 


Modesto, Calif 


REMINGTON NAVY Pistol .50, sheathed trig- 


56 markings show plainly, fine $27.50: Burgess fold- 
ing repeating shoteun, fine $30; Colt Revolving 
rifle, fine $50: S&W .38 Target, ivory stocks, fine 
$35. Several Colt percussion revolvers, each $8.50 
WANT—Colt’s N. Y. Police Revolver, 38 sheathed 
trigger. Henry Day, Exeter, N. H 4-32 

WINCHESTER 52 New Model, perfect with Ly- 
man 48T and 17A, $42.50; Remington slide-action 
Cal. 44-40 fine $30; Colt’s Police Positive .22 per- 
fect $1850; Winchester loading tool 25-20 S.S 
$2.50; Bair’s Solvent 25c bottle. O. H. Schwanger. 
Middletown, Penna. 4-32 


| D. H. Neilly, RFD 2, Box 442, Bradford, Pa. 


| A. R. Brittain, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
out detaching any part of sling, neatest, simplest, | 


Repairing | 
Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Ver- | 


| Johnson, 


We wish it definitely understood by all advertisers that the 
interests of our readers are our chief concern, and in accept- 
: ing advertisements it is with the implied understanding that 
To such as do not intend to shoot straight we offer the suggestion that they will find it more profitable and in other ways 


WILL FIND no substitute for Neilly’s 
It holds like a vise and don’t creep 
final moment. Price 75 cents each 
4-32 


YOU 
Sling Keeper. 
down at the 





SAVAGE Model 19, Lyman 48G, and 17A $21. 
4-32 





MARKSMAN 3X new $35. Speedlocks for Krag, 
Winchester 52, Springfield $6. Extremely fast 
Walter Jackola, 740 Langdon St., Madison, Wisc. 4-32 





25 REMINGTON Express selected Niedner taper 
mounts, Winchester scope, inch groups possible, wit- 
nessed targets, perfect $60; Fancy Winchester 87, 
single-set, finely checkered, cheek-piece, make beau- 
tiful Hornet $20; 44-40 Winchester 53, almost new 
$17. R. J. Stokes, Box 35, Glen Lake, Minn. 4-32 





BISLEY COLTS, fair to fine, $16.50 to $22.50; 
Frontier Colts, $10 to $18; Luger 8-inch barrel 
1917 D.W.M. ammunition $20, slightly neglected 
inside. Colts .38 Automatic, fine $20.50, pocket 
model; Military, holster worn $18.50 (Hammer 
Guns); Remington Derringers $7.50 to $9; Colts 
.32 and .38 Automatics $7.50 to $13.50; Colt Woods- 
man, fine $22; Colt .25 Automatics $6.50 to $10; 
Krag rifle $12.50; Flint lock pistols (2) Robert 
swivel ramrods, American Cavalry model, 


$35 each, fine; Flint Lock rifle, restocked, George 


| III lock, British Crown, Lion, 10% Ibs. fine; Percus- 


sion lock rifles (2) good 12% lbs. Winchester 401 
automatic fine, Lyman peep $20; German Mauser, 
fine $14; S&W Schofield, good $14; P.P. Colt .32-2 
$13.50. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kansas. 4-32 


SEVERAL Colt, S&W, Krag and other guns, in 
fine condition at bargain prices. Send for list 
Ralph Drake, Mankato, Kans. 4-32 

TRAP GRADE WINCHESTER Model 12 16 
gauge special fifty percent 26-inch ribbed barrel cost 
$100 will sell $50: Winchester No. 56 special stock 
B&M Marksman D.C. screws $50; Zeiss Monocular 
8x30 with case $22 above new condition. SELL OR 
TRADE—Selected stock only N.R.A_ sporter oil 
finished and checked $10: which is price of checking 
by Niedner. Stock only Model 12 16 ga. Win- 
chester new $2. Another handmade of French 
walnut oil finished with Jostam pad $5. Dunlap Rod- 
dey, Rock Hill, S. Car 4-32 











D.H.E. PARKER 12 Gauge double, full choke 
single trigger, $190 value, $90. Rigby English double, 
gauge. auto ejectors, sacrifice $75. B.S.A. 22 cal. 

with new Lyman scone $47. all fine shape 
K. F. Frazer, 318 E. 47th, Portland, Ore 4-32 


1? 
$32 


NEW COLT O.M.T. 38 Special 7'4-inch $30 
Krag barrels $4. WANT-—K-22, Colt O.M.T. or 
Ace list for stamp. J. H. Lee, Bloomfield, Iowa. 4-32 


One 
trades 
4-32 


COLTS 22 Automatic, new conditi 
brand new O’Hare Micrometer $3.50. 
M. R. Netzloff, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


REMINGTON 25-20 Pump, Marble peep. $12 
case, new $25. Savage 303-F Lyman peep. good $15 
Winchester 90 .22 L.R. excellent $10. Frank Fer- 
guson, Roaring Springs, Tex 4-32 
MARLIN BARGAINS—AIl brand new. Model 27 
32-20 caliber $18; Model 50 .22 Autoloading rifle 
$15: Model 47 rifle .22 caliber slide action $10 
Model 410 repeater 410 Gauge $20. A. IIstrup. 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 4-32 

BRAND NEW K-22. $29.80. Outdoorsman 
$35.60. Also Winchester 52 for $33.40. Luger 30 
Guaranteed prewar $30. Fred Anderson, 251 Main 
St., Hackensack, N. J. 4-32 
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The New 
























been incorporated: 


Barrel especially selected for accu- 
racy and made from Savage Hi- 
Pressure Steel. Nicely tapered of 
medium weight and fitted with 
raised ramp ene sight base. Spe- 
cial design large full pistol grip stock 
and forearm of selected walnut, hand- 
somely checkered, oil finish. Steel 
butt plate of shotgun design. Lyman 
Windgauge and Elevation adjust- 
ment rear peep sight; Lyman fold- 
ing leaf middle and gold bead front 


\ 


ay rss 


For the Great Army of 


Deer Hunters! 


Maybe it’s that crafty old Blacktail buck, nappin 
in the Alders . . . or the shy, elusive Whitetail 
ready to hoist his white flag and vanish, phantom- 
like, in the forest, at the slightest warning. But 
wherever, whatever the species of deer you hunt, 
the new Savage Model 99RS—the “Ideal Deer 
{- Rifle”, and the new .250/3000 cartridge with roo 
“Ideal Deer Rifle” grain hollow point bullet, will — shooting 

satisfaction you’ve never known 
Light to carry—quick to handle—easy to shoot from any posi- 
tion, the Model 99RS embodies all the popular characteristics of 
the “99”, a hammerless, solid breech, lever action repeating rifle, 
famous for 30 years. These new and noteworthy i have 


fore. 


sight. Equipped with government- 
type leather sling strap with quick 
release swivels and screw studs. 
Weight about 7 *2lbs. Calibers .250/ 
3000 and .300. Retail price, complete, 
Model 99RS ...... $65.00. 


This rifle is furnished without 
sling straps with semi-buckhorn rear 
and gold bead front sights —also in 
.303 caliber. Model 99R. Retail 
price, complete. ..... $48.00. 


The quality combination—Savage 


AA Rifles— Savage Ammunition 
os 





EVERYTHING 
for the RIFLEMEN 


Special for April 


Used Leather Sling in good condi- 
tion—Cartridge Box to hold 50 Car- 
‘ tridges—.22 Cal. Shot Hole Gauge 
in case—Small Bore Scorebook. 


THESE FOUR USEFUL ARTICLES 


$1.00 





Send 12 cents for my Small Bore Catalog 


P. J. OHARE 


Manufacturer and Importer of Rifle Accessories 
552 IRVINGTON AVE. 


VAGE 


ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Savage, Stevens and A. H. Fox Sporting Arms 





Send Us $4 for This New 
SPRINGFIELD 
MICROMETER 


(Trade Mark) 
Immediate Delivery 
Its points of 


SUPERIORITY 

. Quick and easy to clip 
on and off Service 
Springfield sight. 

Can be left on sight 
during course of shoot- 
ing. 

. Insures positive ac- 
curacy each click %” 
at 100 Yds. 

Audible clicks make 
sight setting easy 

. Can be worked with 
one hand, not neces- 
sary to change shoot- 
ing position. 

. Light weight, rugged 
and durable. 

Recommended by leading 

shooters. Price, $4.00 

We also publish the best 

and profusely illustrated 

144 page Arms Catalog 

Send 25c in stamps or coin 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 


MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY Made in U.S.A. 509 Fifth Ave., New York 


! 














| Write for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., 
| Brookville, Penna. 4 


LUGER, genuine D.W.M., 7.63, 334 barrel, extra 
magazine, very accurate $20. Colt Single Action, 
.38-40. 434 barrel, good $12.50. Krag rifle, sling, 
good $10. J. Creighton, Mackeyville, Penna. 4-32 





SPECIALTY GRADE L. C. Smith double trap 
gun 12 gauge cost $165, take $80. A.E. Grade 
Fox 20 gauge single trigger cost $100, take $50. 
52 Winchester heavy nickel steel barrel, speed 
lock, beavertail stock $50. Officer’s model .38, 7%4- 
inch barrel, $30. S&W _ 10-inch Olympic model 
$20. 33-power Vion 2-inch objective scope $20. All 
in first class shape. P.O. Money Order or certi- 
fied checks only. Robert Drew, 816 N. Pearl St., 
Centralia, Wash. 4-32 





COLT POLICE POSITIVE, 32 Police cartridge, 
new 6-inch barrel $15. Savage 25-20, Special stock, 
Lyman 48G, very good $25, or with original stock, 
sights $15. Write me. F. Merillat, 315 E. Chestnut, 
Wauseon, Ohio. 4-32 





WINCHESTER Model 12 pump, 12 gauge 30- 
inch full, spotlessly new inside and out, fired 100 
times, $30 with case. Smith field grade double 20, 
28-inch, new condition $25 with case. Winchester 52, 
perfect bore, accurate B.S.A. front sight, built up 
comb, oil finished stock case sling, $20. Sheldon 
Viles, Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 4-32 





250 SAVAGE Model 99 takedown, guaranteed like 
new $25. Paul Wright, Silver City, N. Mex. 4-32 





SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS: M. & P. .44- 
caliber, 6'4-inch blued, target, in brand-new condi- 
tion, with new Truefit holster, $31.75; a triple-lock 
Eley .455-caliber, 6'4-inch blued, in perfect con- 
dition, $31. Money back guarantee. Hudson, R-52 
Warren St., New York. 





TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of 
rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting goods 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- 
plies. We will send a Croft rifleman’s shooting coat 
to dealer for your inspection. No obligation what- 
soever. This is an opportunity to see the type of 
shooting ccat worn by champions, and used by lead- 
ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! 
Your dealer’s name on a post card is all that is neces- 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 3-32 





COMPLETE SET .38 Special Reloading Tools $8. 
300 30-06 1918 cartridges $5. C. Baehr, 9509 Wil- 
lard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 4-32 





COLT NEW SERVICE 5%-inch barrel, ivory bead 


| front sight, caliber .44-40, good condition $17.50 
| Modern Bond, .44-40 Model B reloading tool com- 


plete $5. Terms: $2 deposit, balance Express C.O D., 
inspection permitted. W. Joseph O'Connor, 1517 
First St., Baker, Oregon. 4-32 

COLT S.A. .44 Special 5'4-inch, fired 50 times, 
absolutely perfect $20. S.&W. .22 Perfected Olym- 
pic model, fired 500 times, absolutely guncrank 
spotless condition $25. Winchester .22 LR heavy 
type action 28-inch round barrel, musket stock, 
beavertail foreend, scope blocks, receiver polished 





| bright. inside fine $13. Winchester 25-20 model 


53 takedown, bluing worn on receiver, inside very 
fine $12.50. Marlin model 39. Lyman peep, folding 
rear. Gold bead front, nicely checkered, perfect gun- 


| crank condition, used very little. Cost $43, sell $25. 


Lyman No. 438 scope, very fine, with mounts $13.50. 
Mirakel 8-nower Daylux binoculars, brand new, 


| perfect $26.50. Ideal No. 6 nowder measure, prac- 


tically new $6. Ideal .45 Colt No. 3 D.A. tool, 
new condition $4. Ideal 30-06 No. 10 D.A. tool, 
new $4. Leslie Lindahl. Central City, Nebr. 4-32 





30-06 M-C Government Ammunition, clean, 1200 
case $15. $2 per hundred. 30-inch selected Krag in- 


| side as new $15. T. E. Carney, Weston, W. Va. 4-32 





UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- 
structed exceptionally strong and accurate; price $9 





COLTS 44-40 and 32-20 Single actions $12.50; 


| Fine 22 Automatic $16.50; Fine 380 automatic $12; 


25 Automatic $8.50; 45 Automatic, nickeled, stag 


| handles $18.50; Fine 38 Pocket model automatic, 


nickeled $18.50; 5'%4-inch Bisley 38-40 holster $18; 


| Ortgies 32 automatic $7.50; Nearly new Smith & 


Wesson 35 automatic $14: Lugers $13.25; 1903 
Springfield $15: Eastman 3A autographic, anastig- 


| matic, kodak $9; Same in vest pocket $8; Corona 


Portable typewriter $10. Underwood portable $10. 
Oran Delaney, Greenville, Texas. -32 





NEW SAVAGE HORNET RIFLE—The new Sav- 
age Model 23 D Sporter, chambered for the .22 Hor- 
net cartridge. Bolt action, 25-inch special steel 
barrel, 5-shot detachable magazine. Flat top sport- 
ing rear and gold bead front sight. New design pistol 
grip stock. Weight 614 pounds. Price each $29.95; 
$2 deposit on rifle, Express C.O.D., inspection per- 
mitted. Remington Hi-speed mushroom Hornet car- 
tridges $2.75 per 100. EXTRAS: 7%-inch leather 
sling strap with detachable swivels, attached $5; 
Lyman No. 438 telescope sight attached $20; Oil 
finish $5; Checking pistol grip and forearm $5. I can 
supply the New Winchester Non-Mercuric Staynless 
primers at $3.50 per 1000. Stamp for Hornet folder 
and reloading supplies catalog. W. Joseph O’Connor, 
1517 First St., Baker, Ore. 4-32 
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complete. Also a good flint lock; prices low. J. G 








S&W 44 Cal. Russian Target revolver, set of 
S&W reloading tools and extra mould blocks $35. 
Colts Camp Perry $30; Above guns same as new. 
John F. Donley, R.D. 2, Glenshaw, Penna. 4-32 


BISLEY .45 5%-inch $30; Frontiers 44-40 and 
38-40 $15; Colt P.P. .22 W.R.F. and .32 $20. & $15. 
Colt D.A. .38 & .41 $12.50. Colt & H&R .32 Au- 
tomatics $12.50 & $8.50. S&W Russian $18.50. 
Remington Derringer $5. Hammond .44 $8.50. 
Marble Game-Getter 18-inch new $18.50. Lugers 
7.65 12-inch $30 & 334-inch new $22.50. 8 Gauge 
Percussion $10. Brideburg Rifle $20. Thomas 
Turner Double bbl. elephant rifle, perfect $100. 
Locke, 1317 City Natl., Omaha, Nebr. 4-32 


FINE OLD PERCUSSION rifle in shooting con- 
dition with equipment $20; Flintlock pistol, with 
English crown stamped thereon, 130 years old $100; 
Stevens single shot target pistol $4. Information 
= request. James Botts, Jr., Box 277, Appalachia, 
fa 4-32 





HENSOLDT MONOCULAR 16x 50, good as new. 
Suitable, when mounted on tripod, for spotting 
shots and mirage. Original price $63.50. Will sell 
for $27.50. E. A. Peterson, Room 602, 201 De- 
vonshire St., Boston, Mass. 4-32 





WILL SELL—C aliber 30-06 150-grain full saline | 
cartridges, fine hermetically sealed cases of 1200, 
$18. per 100, $1.75. Caliber .38 Long Colt car- 


tridges, bull’s eye smokeless Lead, Frankford Arsenal | 


loading, per 1000, $9, per 100 $1. We offer 1000 
other bargains. M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 
Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 4-32 











WINCHESTER Rifles, Model 86, lever-action, re- 
peater, .33 light weight, take-down, $31.50; also a 
few .45-70-cal. at $23.95. FREE—Mills cartridge 


belt with each. Model 55, lever-action, take-down | 


Winchesters, .25-35 or .32 W. S. at $24.95 each; all 
brand-new in factory sealed boxes. Hudson, R-52 
Warren St., New York. 





BOND MODEL C Tool, 30-06 and 30-40 $9. | 


B&M powder measure $6.50 Stevens rifle 25-20 
S.S. $7. .22 W.C.F. cartridges $1 per 100 f.o.b. 
Joseph Jodon, Bellefonte, Pa. 4-32 








TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of 
rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting goods 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- 
plies. We will send a Croft riflemen’s shooting coat 
to dealer for your inspection. No obligation what- 
soever. This is an opportunity to see the type of 
shooting coat worn by champions, and used by lead- 
ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! 

Your dealer’s name on a post card is all that is neces- 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 4-32 





30-40 WINCHESTER $20. Stevens Favorite .25 
cal. $5. Oliver typewriter $8. Will trade. Frable, 
243 Republic, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh, Pa. 4-32 





PERFECTION reloading tool Springfield, Krag 
$9. Ideal No. 5 powder measure $5. W. J. Beck- 
rink, Buffalo St., Jamestown, N. Y. 4-32 





SPECIAL PURCHASE—Old English estate liqui- 
dated, 85 brand-new, genuine Winchester musket 
rifles, Model '73, lever-action, 15-shot repeaters, .44-40 
caliber, 30-inch barrel, band swivels for sling strap. 
Jointed cleaning rod conveniently contained in butt 
of stock. Packed in original grease. Weight about 
9 pounds. We purchased the lot and ofier them at 
the ridiculously low price of $13.45 each. Genuine 
Mills cartridge belt free. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., 
New York. 





250-3000 SAVAGE T.D. Goerz 4X scope with 
German mounts and Lyman sights, very good $75. 
Winchester 94 model 15-inch barrel, very good $22.50. 
Savage High Power .22 very good $22.50. New 
30-06 Springfield 20-inch barrel, gold inlay on re- 
ceiver and engraved action guard and rear of barrel 
Owens stock very low Lyman 48 and ramp front 
sight $225. Rock Lsland Service Rifle, good con- 
dition $20; Ithaca Trap Gun 34-inch barrel, about | 
a 4E Grade $75. 45 Colts new Service 7'%4-inch 
barrel, walnut stocks very good $22.50; Colts .45 
Auto wide sight, perfect $25. 38 Officers Model 4- 
inch barrel Partridge sights $25. Krags rebarreled 
$15. Haenal Mannlichers 8m/m_ rebarreled to 
shoot 300 Savage $15. Mauser 98 Models rebar- 
reled to shoot 30-06 shells $15. No trades. W. A 
Sukalle, 60 South Sth Ave., Tucson, Ariz. 4-32 





D.W.N. 30 Luger, 4-inch, extra 8-inch, perfect, 
box cartridges $25. Schofield .45 7-inch blue fac- | 
tory condition, loading tool, 100 new .45 auto car- 
tridges and clips $28. 95 Model Winchester 30-40 
nickel steel barrel, Lyman 41 rear sling, 100 new 
Western cartridges, bargain $27. Colts .36 Cap and 
Ball outfit, complete in mahogany box, genuine 
fluted cylinder, very rare $20. Vion 40X scope $12. 
WANT —Will pay cash for Springfield M1 .22 aew. 
Also B&L spotting scope. David H. Smith, 912 W. 


barrel 
chuck rifle; fine Krag. John C. Crenshaw, Green- 


TWO NICE PERCUSSION RIFLES with molds 
Dillin, Media, Penna. 4-32 













The 48] Micrometer Receiver Sight for the 
Winchester 52 Rifle is located further to 
the rear of the gun, thus increasing the dis- 
tance between front and rear sights and 
bringing the disc conveniently close to the 
eye. The large disc with sand blasted face 
shuts out all reflecting light and lessens eye 
strain. These are distinct advantages in 
| using the 48J on the Winchester 52. $13.00. 
Send for free folder. 


USE 17A FRONT SIGHT WITH 48J 


© @ kz OO 


LYMAN I7A 
Y> °C); FRONT SIGHT P+ G> 
WITH 8 INSERTS 


| 


Interchangeable inserts for all light conditions and 


standard targets. Sight complete, $2.50. 


LYMAN 438 SCOPE 
A fine target or hunting scope with 3 power 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. Complete, $20 f.0.b. 
factory. Ask for the folder. 





Sa 



















Quarter minute graduations on new large knobs, 


for elevation and windage adjustment. 

















Send 10c for the Lyman Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 





































MAKES 






IT EASY TO 


KEEP GUNS CLEAN 


A remarkable combination oil and mene 
endorsed by Col. Stodter, U.S. A. and 

other experts. Removes metal, powder 
and primer fouling without any totem 
cleaning. Positively prevents rust and pit- 


ting. If your deal 


erous sample. 





Calibre-4 inch 


9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 
New Colt Woodman 















New Savage .22 Cal. 





-32 or .38, 4, 5. or 











$1.00 Deposit With 


ARNOLD WOLFF 





10th St., Coffeyville, Kans. 4-32 | 








APRIL, 1932 


German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9 Shot. 30 or 9 M. «SQ 4-99 9 


er doesn't carry Fiendoil 


send us his name and ten cents for gen- 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th St. S. 


E. Washington, D. C. 


























8- om... $30.00 


99 


ea eee $24.50 


Repeat Rifle._.-.-.-__ 12.50 


New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 


6-inch barrel_.......-.. 27.50 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .38, 6-inch Army Special_.........--- 19.00 
. ie 2 eee 10.50 
te 2 eS FO Oe 13.50 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38_..--.--- 16.50 
S. & W. Mil. and Fellee ............... D.@® 


Cc. O. D. Orders. Send for 
Catalog 


1655 Curtis St, Denver, Cole. 

























NEW NOSHO ne 


2'Ends KICK Evils 


SHOOT IN YOUR 
SHIRT SLEEVES 


Because you shoot a high-intensity rifle is no reason 
for punishing your shoulder or bundling up in s 
padded jacket. Why not shoot in comfort? 


NOSHOC with its patented construction absorbs see 
and makes rifie shooting more comfortable 
more accurate... . as well as more enjoyable. 





“I fired my gun 150 times and my shoulder felt just 
as fresh as before 1 started” . . “I shot two 
strings in a sleeveless jersey and felt no discomfort?’ — 
are samples of comments we get from Noshoc users. 


BUILT FOR YEARS OF USE 
Ask your gunsmith or send $3.25 and outline of rifle 


butt. Money back any time within a year if not 
thoroughly satisfied ... . you are the sole judge. 


RIFLE SHOOTERS WRITE TODAY 
for Free Folder 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., Dept. A 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
































Owners of Winchester 
60, Remington 33, Sav- 
age 3, Stevens 66 and 
Springfield Jr. 53. A 
new WESTERN RE- 
CEIVER SIGHT! These 
sights were designed to 
give the owners of low priced 
bolt action .22's a high grade 


sight at a very low price. They 
are smaller than our regular 
receiver sights, giving a well 
proportioned appearance when 
mounted. and are made with 
the same high grade material and 


. workmanship. Have positive wind- 
Price 2 50 age and elevation adjustments and 
o are easily installed. 


Write for complete Receiver Sight pamphlet 





THE WESTERN GUNSIGHT CO. 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colorado 

















Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
pee re ay with every visual quality 
sight should have. Only Marble’s 
Flexible Rear Sight has the coiled 
ng that returnsit to shooting posi- 
tlon when struck. Can also be folded 
down when not in use without dis- 
turbing adjustment. For nearly all 
American made rifles, $4.00. 














N. R.A. 
Members 


You will want our free 
32-page booklet of 
Cleaning Implements, 
Sights, Outing Equip- 
ment, Hunting Knives, 
Axes, Compasses, etc. 


Write Today! 


For Hunting 
Field Shooting 


Get more pleasure and 
greater accuracy with 
your favorite hunting 
and field guns. 

No matter what shape, 
size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, 
Marble makes it to fit 
every modern weapon. 





Sheard “Gold” Bead Sight 


Price, 


Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight. Price, $1.25 








Standard Bead Sight 
$1.50 Price, $1.00 


Marble’s Cleaning Rods 





For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 
no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel joints 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
adapter. Price. $1.25. One-Piece Rodsin brass or steel ,$1.00 each, 
State caliber of rifle, and length of barrel. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U.S. A. 


(A-85) 


FOR EVERY HOUR C} 3 IN THE OPEN 





Get Ready 


forthe approaching outdoor sea- 
With 


the fast competition of today, 


son and the long ranges. 


the shooter must have the best 
equipment if he wants to be in 
the championship class. Fecker 
Scopes are the choice of the 
most discriminating experts. 


Get behind a Fecker and watch 


your scores improve. 


v 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Telescope Sights Spotting Scopes 











GIVE YOUR SKILL 


A CHANCE 


Use a Cutts Compensator to Throw 
Even Killing Patterns Every Time 
You Pull the Trigger 


Remarkable control of the pattern on every 
shot is the positive result gained from the 
Compensator and the Compensator only. Once 
you equip your gun you may always depend 


on even, uniform patterns shooting 


SKEET. TRAPS 
and BIRDS 


Pattern 

every shooting condition. 

for 12, 16 and 20 ga. shotguns, single barrel, 

single shot, repeating or auto-loading types. 
Send for free folder. 


available to 
Compensator made 


control tubes are cover 


Gompensators 


| The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
'90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. | 



























KRAG CARBINES, good $12.50; Remington 
pump 44-40, new $24.95; Remington pump 25 cal. 
good $22.50; 32-20 W inchester, \4-magazine take- 
down, like new $19.75. L. C. Smith Ideal 12, like 
new $34. Baker 12, automatic ejectors, fine $20. 
Colt double hammerless shotgun 10 gauge, fine $40. 
Will trade. M. Laufe, 6256 Frankstown, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 4-32 








COMPLETE Copies of American Rifleman 1923 to 
1932, bright and clean. Complete Course in horse- 
manship by Beery. Training, driving horse and 
the five-gaited saddler; also subduing all ill habits. 





Blue rock expert pigeon trap for best offers. WANT 
—Fecker scope 6-power 34 objective. precision 
mounts. L. O. Moore, 721 E. Garwood St., Alliance, 
Ohio. 4-32 

REMINGTON Double, hammer, 10 gauge, 30- 
inch barrel in leather case, like new $25. 45x75 
Winchester, King’s Improved Model, pat. 1860, 30- 





inch barrel, not altered, fine condition $15. Stephens 








single shot 25x20, 28-inch, heavy barrel. Lyman 
peep, folding leaf and bead front, fine condition 
$12.50. Ira E. Francis, Jaroso, Colorado. 4-32 

KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive elevation 
and windage. Anyone can mount. Fine, accurate 
hunting sight, postpaid $1.00. Springfield Sporter 
| butt plates, cast aluminum, postpaid $.50.  Satis- 
faction or money refunded. E. L. Rice, 804 Lorain 
Co. Bank, Elyria, Ohio. 4-32 

25-20, 92 solid frame Winchester $10; 32 WCF 


| $14. 


Winchester $4. 35 Caliber Model 05 Winchester 
Auto $8.50. 25-20 Savage Sporter handmade Stock 
Savage 99 26-inch barrel $22.50. .45 Auto 
Nickeled stag grips $20. Krag stock full pistol grip 
hand checked new $9. 52 Winchester stock pistol 
grip hand made and checked $6. Scott Wright, 
Greenville, Texas. 4-32 





$25 CLUB SPOTTING SCOPE by Warner-Swasey, 
on tripod. Santa Clara Valley Rifle Club, H. W. 
Hendrix, Secy., Los Gatos, Calif. 4-32 





WOODSMAN, new $22; SW. 
45, 7%, fine $20; Ditto new $22.50; Fifty other 
guns: 30-06 1918. $15 per case; 45 Auto $2 per 
hundred. Deal in binoculars, telescopes, violins 
WANT—5S2. Fred Johnson, Seneca, Ill. 4-32 


10-inch fine $20; SA, 





S&W K-22 Heiser holster, Colts Officers Model 22, 
both in like new condition $22.50 each. Colts S.A. 
U.S. Army 45, Heiser holster, good condition $12; 
Whelen’s ‘‘American Rifle’ $2.25. Baker's ‘“‘Modern 
Gunsmithing’? $3.50: South Bend No. 1000-A Reel 
No. 305 steel rod, new both $6.50. Joe P. Medinger. 
437 Griggs, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 4-32 





.405 WINCHESTER, new $35; 45 Colt Auto, prac- 





tically new, 2 extra magazines $27; Case of 2000 
45 A.C.P., unbroken $35. Case of 1.140 .30-06's, 
1927 ™ 5. W. Dow, 709 W. 35th Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif 4-32 

MAUSER Military Automatic pistol, 7.63 or .30 
Mauser, with combination wood stock holster, brand- 
new, cost, $75; special, $36.00. Hudson, R-52 War- 
ren St., New York. 





GUARANTEED FACTORY NEW GUNS. 260 


Colt M.L. percussion, .52 calibre rifled muskets with 
bayonet $7.50; 30 Spencer 7-shot, 52 calibre R.F. 
B.L. rifles with bayonet $7.50; 95 Halls Pat. breach 
loading flintlock muskets and bayonets $25; 1 
Sharps 52 calibre, R.F.S.S.B.L. carbine $8.50; 4 
Rare Miller Patent alteration of Civil War M.L. 
to B.L. R.F. with bayonet $12; 75 Plymouth 69 
calibre, rifled muskets complete with brass handle 


sabre bayonet and scabbard $9.75; USED but fine 
and complete guns: 90 Long Sharps rifles and bayo- 
nets $7.75: 160 Spencer 7-shot 52 calibre R.F. B.L. 
carbines $5; 50 Remington 7m/m calibre S.S. rifles, 
modern type with slings $5; 10 Remington 43 cal- 
ibre “Spanish,”’ extra good order $4.50; 25 German 
Army ‘‘Mod. 98,”’ 7.9 cal. Mauser rifles $12 and $15; 
Items of interest to Military and Arms Collectors: 
2.000 German Army “Gott Mit Uns’ belt buckles 
25: 300 German Mauser ‘98’ sawedge bayonets and 
scabb>rd $3 25: 400 German Mauser ‘98’ infantry 
21-inch blade bayonet and scabbard $2.75. Young, 
148 Little Street, Belleville, N. J. 4-32 





300; Colts .38 
good $14. Ly- 
Zeiss binoculars 


1500 New Western 30-06 $12 Pr. 
Super-Auto, perfect $20; 38 P.P.S 
man 5A scope, mounts, new $20; 





8x30 $18. Money orders. J. L. Miller, Box 165, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 4-32 
22 HORNET—Winchester Action, M1 barrel, 


17A front sight, forend Buffalo Horn Tipped, walnut 





pistol gripped, capped stock with cheek piece, re- 

shaped tang, nicely checkered. sling swivels and 

scope blocks, extremely accurate $50; Heavy Win- 

chester SS. 22 L.R. 28-inch barrel, 17A front 103 

Lyman Tang, scope bases, sling swivels, reshaped 

| tang, buffalo capped, checkered forend, pistol grip 
capped Curley walnut stock with cheek piece, fancy 

checkered, very beautiful and acurate $65. No 

trades. Hall’s Pharmacy, Good Hope, La. 4-32 

SALE OF AUTO PISTOLS—Ortgies, Mauser, 


| to $12. 
| Clark, Lewiston, Maine. 


Savage. Colts $5.00 to $7.50. 30 Luger $13.50. 32 
S&W Tip-up, new $11.50. 414 Stevens rifles $8. 
Want 22 L. R. Winchester Musket. L. E. 
4-32 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


y+...) 





on RIFLEMEN—Keep your gun cases and other 







































































































































il. leather equipment in finest condition by using 
e- LEATHERVITA, the tested leather preservative. THE NEW IMPROVED B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOL 
ke Restores, preserves, cleans, softens and waterproofs, Designed to meet the demand of shooters for better reloading equipment. This Tool 
. femoves” and-_ prevents. mildew.” Does snot” sta | epcodily and sccurstely, performs all reloading operations except powder chareine._, The 
v- or discolor, leaves a smooth dry finis portsman’s | hange fro’ ‘ . 7 mes . a" 
iS size $1.00 postpaid <. * Company, Dept. a a “—s in ie 
32 A, 15 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. 4-32 | when replaced re- 
ion turn to their 
to REMINGTON AUTO No. 11 solid-rib 12 ga. 30 | Peep gdh 
3€- full, with leather case $35. Colt Auto 22 Woodsman | use this Model 28 
nd extra clip and holster $20; Winchester 20 ga. pump Improved Tool 
ts. 26 full $25. Periect, no trades, first money order | aed a jones 
uT buys. J. A. Wilkinson, Coxsackie, N. Y. 4-32 | ————— coaiie pape Bn no 
“my . < on : : P | =o ee tion can be assembled. 
ce, —s ag mw oy ® 22 — poring —- | —E—\_ pe OBTAIN ; SUrESten 
32 dition $20; Paul C. Estey, aton Pl., Brattle- | «99 HORNET’ AMMUNITION by reloading with our Mode ool and Bullet Seater ur stock includes 
"a boro, Vt. 4-32 Vieible Powder Loaders, Bultet pioaiés, J tol ad me's 7 dale’ ood am etc. 
A escrip we ce €. 4 
75 FINE SPECIAL made sporting stock for Krag,| g§ELDING & MULL, INC. 830 Osceola Road 
30- new $22.50; Slightly used stock for Krag $7.50. Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 
ons Busch special Field glasses, good with case $9. | ¥ Mir. of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Cleaning Rods, ete. 
lan E. D. Bray, Freemont, Iowa. 4-32 | 
ion . aiecieiahla (iil lagchaiciptatadtin ag 
.32 TEN GAUGE WINCHESTER, lever action; =. = eo 
— inch barrel; Modified choke, fine condition, wit 
ion canvas case and cleaning rod $35. Sent C.O.D. on | The Latest Book! 
ate receipt $5. Will not trade. Buck Dunton, Taos, | P 
| + ood A ISTOL 
ter nerad on Reloading 
ain STEVENS SCHUETZEN Special 22-51-60, 325 
-32 shells, tools $60; 38-56 Winchester 86, 100 shells, | , 
Se tools $25; Winchester S.S 38-90 shells tools $20; WITH 
CF Ideal powder measure $4.50; Ideal resizing machine 
s 226-257-311-319-400-375-406-424-457 dies $22.50. Ideal 
ey mold 37583 Winchester mold 38-40 $1.50 each. EVERYTHING e 
= 20-28-30 shells $1.75, 25 Colts Auto $7. New House 
ri No. 5 bear trap $5. W. H. Wade, Ellington, N. Y. 0 4 
stol 4-352 ‘ 
ght, Ithaca No. 4 ejector 28-gauge, $70; Winchester | 
1-32 Standard double 12-gauge $37.50. Both nearly ID EAL | 
wal new. No trades. J. Fred Thornton, Box 20, House 
+ Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 4-32 HAN D B oO OK | The U.S.R.A. 
4-32 TWO CAP & BALL revolvers, Colt and Star | Single Shot 
— make in extra good condition $10 each. Colt 38 | : * os " 
SA, Military 6-inch fine $20; Colt 38 Military pocket, Reloading ammunition saves | 
ther pearl stocks, factory condition $22.50. Arthur W. money and provides more shoot- | 
* Piumlee, Cambria, IIl. 4-32 ing. If you like hunting or | 
4-32 BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks. Some target shooting get acquainted 
handsome. Small $1.00. Different thicknesses. with Ideal Reloading Tools. 
22, a brings prices. John Parkhill, Rochester, Complete information in the 
a nan = new Ideal Handbook No. 30, 
dern CARTRIDGE BELTS, genuine mills; woven, just off the press. 160 pages, 
Reel brand-new. .25, .32, .38, .44, .45, .50-calibers, $1 fully illustrated, with valuable 
ager postpaid. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York tables Over 20D different cot- 
a SAVAGE 23B bolt action 25-20 Sporter, Special binations of loads available and Heavy 
yrac- checkered fancy walnut stock, Zeiss 4X scope, West- described. match _bar- 
2000 ern mounts, Whelen sling, quick detachable swivels. 2 Ras 
06's, Shot 50 times. Cost $102.00. ae Sts oe. Written by Townsend Whelen, rel, giving 
eles, reason for selling, purchasing Springfie E. E. . Askins, " 
4-33 Lines, 126 Warner Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 4-32 J. S. Hatcher and Charles — unequalled 
oe nationally known authorities. accuracy 
30 WINCHESTER 52 and Winchester 5A _ scope Bound in attractive red covers. | ? 
rand- with extra fine cross hair. Both in excellent condi- Sent to you for §0c. and steadi- 
War- tion, $55. E. J. Bender, 6693 Parma Pk. Blvd., , t holdi 
Parma Heights, Ohio. 4-32 The L Gun Sieht C es 0 ing, 
VALUED LISTS ised pri bi i] h oo ration Id, C : cml gegen 
. YALUED LISTS at revised prices combined wit West Street, Middlefield, Conn. ° = 
= what my friends seem to especially appreciate. ene speed action, dead black 
“ Economy and convenience of exchange. 190 arms in : = are a 
ar regular stock. 200 choice relic or ‘specimen’ arms RELOAD FOR PISTOL, RE- undercut sights with large ad 
et Almost every model of Colt. Perfect, prewar, BEST VOLVER, RIFLE OR SHOTGUN. justing screws, automatic 
Ag 4 German sextant and library. Outstanding ‘Ken- J ° ° d 
oat tucky”’ rifle outfits. Several —_ POPE, Winches- ejector, spur trigger guard, 
gape ter, Remington, B.S.A. target rifles as well as ‘‘Tur- ic io 
h > key’’ muzzleloaders. A reputation mellow with a adjustable trigger pull, tool 
oo half century service to you, and. your friends. steel action, and your choice 
"HE SE ’O § ; e Gunman, Nort ° . ’ 
—_ Woodstock, _ ee. The best for —— — _ = eeekensenie of five different stocks! 
— nothing less than right at any price. -32 a Tory, 
rifles ; SEQUOIA GUN BLUER $2 Never before has there been 
Ben WINCHETSER, 1895, 30-06. cubine, Lymes re- Saks ineias wolealal 30 a pistol as accurate or with 
gory ceiver sight, recoil pad, extra sights, good condition | jt fails to give y 
L983: $35. William G. Arnold, Box 103, Avenal, Calif. 4-32 | REAL LPACTORY ‘eblu- all the features needed for 
ctors: iii = - ing jo! Inly compkte fi 7 ! 
5 nan nest target work! 
—. WINCHESTER BARGAINS —All brand new take- nee St a 8 
. downs. Model 92- 32-20, 44-40 half, 38-40 full mag- | Arms catalog, 5 cents 2 i T 
oe azine, 24-inch barrels $19.85. Model 94-25-35 full, n - THE H & R SINGLE 
| 4-32 32-40 half magazine, 26-inch barrel, $21.95. Latest Sequoia Importing Co. SHOT PISTOL 
= Model 55, light-weight ——— ye steel | 25 Spear Street, San Francisco 
> 24-inch barrel, 24-35 and .32 YS. only $24.95. = 
sas ror Shipped C.O.D. examination for $5 M.O. For cash | ae - waa; (U. S. R. A. MODEL) 
culars in full jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, _ H E N oy a L D T is used ri the world’s finest 
rT St., Boston, Mass. t | - - 
wey : . = marksmen, who as well as be- 
= H.&R. U.S.R.A. Pistol 10-inch barrel, good condi- “ 
ba , tion $12.50; S&W .32 Long 4%-inch nickel finish, Scopes ginners report finer scores 
yarrel, A} $15: ; 2 : ‘ 
good condition $15; Hamilton .22 short repeating rs . - 
walnut rifle $4.50; Spanish Automatic .32 pistol, fair $3; Binocu- than with any other hand 
ce, a Baker’s ‘‘Modern Gunsmithing” $2. 56. if D. Gra- lars gun. 
2 ham, 609 Tchoupitoulas, New Orleans, La. 4-32 | aR : 
Win- — : — NEW LOW PRICES ON HENSOLDT SCOPES W rite for special offer to 
nt 103 COLT OFFICER’S Model .38-cal., 714-in. blued, | reas = b {N Pl 
o— target, with Heiser shoulder holster, —_ — | Zielklein, 2% x 20 --. $25 eee 4x ~ mnie ot members of N. R. A. ease 
1 grip $31.50; Colt New Service .45-cal., 514-inc ued, | Zielyt, 2% x 18 _----- $2 Dialytan, 4 x 36 ___... : . : 
_ fancy late model, like brand-new, with Trufit holster, | mention American Rifleman. 
on $27.50. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. | Ww WINDAGE rate Hest aT rs f | h 
oe } E carry almost every popular make o i ' 
WATCHES—Put your money to work—Buy a high | Prsens Ragen © vines Mg esis ta sear Harrington & Richardson 
Jauser, grade 21-jewel watch for amount loaned and interest. | . : J Arms Co 
. = In fine condition. pamilton 992, Illinois Bunn | old glass for a new one. : 
es $8. Special, Waltham, B. W. Raymond Elgin. your Send for lists to 
L. E. choice $20. Also a few 23-jewel Vanguards $23. VERNON OPTICAL Co: Worcester, Mass. 
4-32 California Loan Office, 835 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 








4-32 BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. ' 
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.22 Repeater 
For High Speed Loads 


| shape $26. 


Tops the .22 Caliber Field 


A take down gun with all working parts easily removed for 
cleaning without use of any tools. 
magazine holding more cartridges than any other . 
pleasure and success in shooting depend directly upon select- 
ing the right gun. . 


39 LEVER ACTION 
Now Made 


Model 





24” octagon barrel; a full 
22. Your 


- a gun that will stand by you. 
Expert Repair Service 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 78 Willow St., New Haven, Conn 
Also Makers of New Model 50 .22 Autoloader 








Books for Riflemen 


.22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING 
y C. S. LANDIS 
425 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination price $3.25 


MILITARY & SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING 
By CapTain Epwarp C, CRossMAN 
500 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $4. ‘ombination price $4.00 


THE BOOK OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
By E. C. CRossMAN 
451 pages—Plentifully Illustrated 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Masor W. D. FRAZER 
Price $5.00—Combination $4.00 


MODERN SHOTGUNS AND LOADS | 
By CHARLES ASKINS | 

416 _pages—100 Illustrations | 

Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
By JvuLian S. HATCHER 
400 pages—125_ Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 


SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 
By E. C. CROSSMAN 

352 pages—100 Illustrations 

Price $3.50—Combination $3.00 

WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT 

By TOWNSEND WHELEN 
352 pages—75 Illustrations 

Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 


Combination prices are where two or more books are | 
ordered together for shipment to the same address. They 
may only be obtained on orders placed direct with us. 
Catalog sent on request. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carulina 





Best_ Woods _ for 
the Finest Bows 
and Arrows are 
lentiful in the 


Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, exceptional 
old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the most scientifi- 
cally accurate archery equipment- you get the best at low cust. 
. Write today for instructive new Catalog ‘‘G:'’ alsonew 
bulletin on archery ranges if interested. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO., 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 


BOLT GUNS CHANGED 
TO PUMP QUICKEST & SLICKEST 


YETI! AND FOR 
LEFT-HANDERS AT NO EXTRA COST. 
GET NEWS OF NEWER GUN KINKS 


IDEAL SPORT SPEC. MFG. 


310 CROZER BLDG. CHESTER, PA. 


One Drop of 


HOPPE’S 
Lubricating Oil 


on the moving parts of your gun 


will help insure accuracy. In 1 
and 3 ounce cans. 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


will keep gun bores free 

from leading and resi- 

due, and rust proof. In 2 ounce bottles 
only. 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers. Send 25c for samples. New 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE. 

FRAWK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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models of 
RIFLE SCOPES 


Zeiss Rifle Scopes are famed for their 
optical perfection. Strong construction 
and firm mounting of the lenses insure 
permanent accuracy of the sighting 
line. Popular models are: 

Zeiss Zielklein 214 x .. $25.00 

Zeiss Zielvier 4 x .... $45.00 


For sale at leading dealers and 
gunsmiths. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 


UNIVERSAL APERTURE SHOOTING 
SPECTACLES 
(Patent Applied For) 

Orthoptic Principle—No Lenses Required 

Effectively clears up blurred sights and target, and 
at reasonable cost. Write for literature. 
TYPE “A” is Reversible and Interchangeable for 
either Right or Left Handed Shooters, using either 
eye as the ‘‘master eye.” IT GIVES INSTANTLY 
full opening when not aiming, and separate off-center 
apertures for either rifle or pistol positions, and a 
— aperture. Lenses can be inserted if demanded 
y eyes. 


Address: Henry P. Jones, M. E., at Bennington, Vt. 


POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 
A 
AIRAK Ey 


wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 
BINOCULAR 





Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 
universal focus monocular with case, 
$9.50 MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 
POWER 10-0z. Central Wheel and 
right eye-cap focus 150 yards field 
$37.50 


Spotting Scopes $15.50 

Send for Price List 
We carry everything in Glasses and 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. Y. 














| tion, fired about 500 times $25. 


| Crosse, Wisc. 


WINCHESTER 56 Russian, 
Colt S.A. new 32 Colt Auto. WANT—Enfields, 
Sporters, Martini actions, 32-40 Sch. Ballard 30S 
Remington. Lawrence L. Stout, Darlington, Wisc. 

4-32 


SERVICE SPRINGFIELD rifle 30-06, sling, good 
A. J. Conway, Austin, Mont. 4-32 


Fecker 34-Obj. 45 








GRIFFIN-HOWE HORNET M.-1 action, tested 
100 shots, groups 1 to 1%4-inch, Hensoldt scope base, 
also Fecker blocks, remodeled stock $80. Reason for 
selling acquired expensive engraved Owen job after 
G&H ordered. CampPerry pistol new $22.50; Pocket 
model, military and target S&W 38s, $18.50 each, 
perfect. Ithaca 25 12 double cost $270. Two stocks 
bargain $125. Smith double skeet gun $40 handmade 
stock single trigger new. Owen-Kornbrath Springfield, 
new $500 job $175. 6x30 Zeiss binoculars new $45. 





No trades. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 4-32 
INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork. Old guns. Curios, 
Coins, Indian and historical photos. Minerals, Fos- 





sils. Catalog free. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. tf. 
SAVAGE Model 99-G 250-3000 with Belding & 


Mull scope 3X, like new, shot less than 100 times. 
First money order for $60 takes, shipped by American 
Express. C. M. Hill, Meeteetse, Wyo. 4-32 


CAMP PERRY COLT, absolutely first class condi- 
D. G. R. Hender- 
4-32 





son, Box 1007, Harrisburg, Penna. 





38 SPECIAL OFFICERS MODEL Colts 714, new 
$30; Remington pump, Model 30, 12 full, new con 
dition $32.50. J. H. Peterson, La Crosse Hotel, La- 
4-32 





MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPES, high in qual- 


ity, low in price. Any rifleman can afford one 
| Send for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co 
j 6-32 


| complete for 3 





| Auburn, N. Y. 


| Brentwood, Calif. 


| 30-inch, 
| grip, fitted with 6-power Cummins Telescope, Lyman 
| 438 mounts. Outfit cost over $100 first $50 takes all. 
} Lysle D. Kilbourn, New Hartford, N. Y. 


| Mass. 





USED RELOADING TOOLS—Belding & Mul 
30-06, 30-40 Krag, complete with bullet puller and 
full length shell resizer, cost $20.50, sell $11; Ideal 
sizes, 30-06, 30-40, 45ACP, cost 
$15.25, sell $8; Bullet mold 308241-154 $2.50; Ideal 
No. 5 powder measure $5.50. C. E. Smith, Route 2, 
4-32 





22 HORNET Super Chuck Rifle, brand new special 
match barrel, heavy Hepburn action, pistol 


4-32 





KRAG SPORTER, 30-inch, perfect bore $15; Krag 


Sperter 24-inch, accurate $15; Bond 30-40 tools, 
| $6.50; Ideal Mould 308241 new $3. Helmer Rom- 
| ness, Zumbrota, Minn. 4-32 





SAVAGE 303, Solid frame, Marble peep rear, as 
new $20: Reising Automatic 22, fine $28; Winchester 
Musket, 22 short, new barrel $15. A. E. Michelson, 
Zumbrota, Minn. 4-32 

SUPER 38 IDEAL $10 tool, shell sizer, Bond mold 
$7.00. Everett Swift, Massachusetts Ave., Worcester, 


4-32 








WINCHESTER 94 32-40 perfect $24; 12 ga. auto 
good $29; B.S.A. 22 $25; Mauser 30-06 $49.50 new 
16 ga. Pin Fire $19; Colt Camp Perry, perfect $29; 
22 W.R.F. Colt $22; Colt 22 L.R. $22; S&W 22-32 


$22; SRW M&P 38 new $28; 10 ga. Double guns, 
big discount. Write, Kennedy Bros., 326 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 4-32 





PEARL, stag, ivory grips made for any type gun. 
Prices on request. Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New 
York. 


WINCHESTER SS MUSKET .22 short used 
slightly, barrel perfect, Lyman peep $9.50. C. E. 
Smith, Route 2, Brentwood, Calif. 4-32 








NEW .22 H.&R. 10-inch U.S.R.A. $15.50; Colt 
.32 Auto $10.50. Allin patent Springfield .58 cal. 
rim fire, make offer. Bob Hardy, 1918 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4-32 


ITHACA HAMMERLESS 12-30 full, 
$20 M. O. Dewey Elliott, Oxford, Lowa. 





very good 
4-32 





BARGAINS—Rifles, revolvers, scope sights, tools, 
molds, ammunition. Bud Dalrymple, Gunsmith, Sce- 
nic, S. Dak. 4-32 





8 M/M Lebels, French Army Rifles, factory grease, 
with bayonet, extra clips $9.50; Remington Klean- 
bore ammunition $1.50 box; .45 automatic brand 
new, small scratch left side holster, $31; Colt Woods- 
man, new $27; Colt .38 Military automatic, bluing 
worn otherwise perfect $17.50; M. Herbert, 2182 
Green, San Francisco, Calif. -32 





Gnom 4X hunting scope, 
Russian sporter, Pacific 







B.S.A. Perfect, worth 
never mounted worth $ 
peep, perfect, worth $1 Fox Sterlingworth 12 ga 
new with case, worth $35. Iver Johnson 410 single 
new worth $13.25; Marlin 39 restocked Lyman 103 
peep, sling, perfect, worth $35; 16 ga. German bolt 
2-shots perfect worth $12; 32 Colt automatic excel- 


lent, worth $20; 2 Male police pups, worth $25. 
Best cash offers for above. M. F. Kemrer, Lewis- 
town, Penna. 4-32 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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AN 


NEW GOODS—NEW MODEL COLT’S WOODS- | 
MAN, shoots high speed ammunition $26.10; Colts 
Official Police Target revolvers $32.60; H.&R. U.S.R. 
A. Target Model pistols $22.50; H&R Special Nine 
Shot revolvers $9.35; S&W 38-44 Revolvers $29.40; 
Target models $35.60; K-22 Revolvers $30; Winches- 
ter 52 Model $33.40; 48-J Lyman sights $9; 17-A 
Lyman $1.75, Lyman 438 Hunting scopes $15; Level- 
winding reels $16.50; South Bend reels $11; $8.50 
Orena Reels $5.65; $25 Pfluger Supreme $16.75; 
Shakespeares Marhoff $8.50; Colt’s Ace $32.60; 45 
Government Model in National Match Grade $32.60. 
Co-Operative Sporting Goods Co., Box 221, Lima, 
Ohio. 4-32 

GENUINE IMPORTED Buffalo Horn, foreend 
lumps $1. Ribbed horn butt plates 85¢; Ornamental 
Horn grip caps 50¢. D. Owen, 55 The Amlott, 
Utica, N. Y. 4-32 








CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED AND SOLD FOR 
TAXES—$40.00 buys 10 acre camp site, $58.00 buys 
5 acres lake front, $115.00 buys 50 acres with creek, 
$360.00 buys 500 acres, $495.00 buys 100 acres, 
house on river. Our 15th annual list just issued in 
the form of a 20-page booklet describes the above 
and many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale 
prices. The amount quoted is the full price asked, 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunt- 
ing and fishing camps where there is real sport. Sum- 
mer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Mus- 
koka Highlands of Ontario and the New North; also 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time 
to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. | 
Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, 
write to-day for free booklet with full explanation. 
TAX SALE SERVICE, Room 625, 72 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 
————=X_E_}_{_{_>_——————— 


SELL OR TRADE 








8 M/M MAUSER Custom Sporter, perfect $35. 
D. Drumbore, % Wm. Hawk, R.D.3, Leighton, Penna. 
4-32 





COLT .45 ie as new, on of cartridges. WANT 
52 Winchester or portable radio. Colts 45 New 
Service ‘“Target Model’’ holster, Ideal tools $40. Dr. 
E. W. Eustace, Lebanon, Kans. 4-32 





WE MANUFACTURE quality golf equipment and 
offer this merchandise in trade for modern firearms in 
good condition. What have you? I . Longsworth 
Co., Somerset, Ky. 4-32 





LUGER 9 M/M. good condition, 8-inch barrel, re- 
ceiver sight, shoulder holster $25. WANT—30 Rem- 
ington, outboard motor. Edward Bodewin, Medford, 
Wisc. 4-32 

LIBERAL AL LOW ANCES tor aid fnenn on 
Bausch & Lomb Spotting scopes, Mirakel binoculars, 
Zeiss Binoculars and any Photographic equipment, 
still or motion picture. National Camera Exchange, 
5 South Sth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 4-32 

HIGH GRADE 5x7 Camera, and _ accessories, 
adopted to many branches of photography. Cash or 
firearm. Rev. McCoy, Park Branch, W. Va. 4-32 











REMODELED KRAG, Springfield sight $12 or 
trade? .45 Army Automatic $15. Both fine. Rus- 
sell Elder, Griffin, Ga. 4-32 

HIGRADE 120 bass piano accordion, cost $235, 
take $125, like new. Ideal 26 powder measure, new 
$4.50. Fine druggist scales $4. American Rifle $2. 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft $2. Pistols and 
Revolvers $2. Amateur Gunsmithing $1. 1927-28- 
29-30-31 American Rifleman $6. WANT—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Colts .38 Officers Model 4'%-inch 
cheap S&W .38 Regulation Police. C-Melody Clari- 
net. L. H. Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, Nebr. 4-32 








WINCHESTER 30-30 conbine, perfect $20; .401 
Winchester crack in forearm, otherwise perfect, with 
100 cartridges $40; Bisley .38-40 714, 400 cartridges 
: Ideal £3 D.A. .38 A.C.P. $2.50; Winchester 

0 carbine, serviceable $6.50; Alexander Davis, 
Blackstone Ave., Chicago, III. 4-32 





MARLIN Model 39 lever action 22, good $11; 
Stevens 22 Diamond model pistol $5. Trade for Colt | 
22. Harold Barnhart, Box 73, Chillicothe, Ohio. 4-32 





COLTS ACE; Police Positive .22: Both new. 7.65 
Luger, 32 shot magazine and loading tool; Stevens 
.410 shot pistol; Electric window ventilating fan; 
Sterling stop watch, cost $35; Electric razor and 
blades: 40 shot movie film camera; Eastman 3144x4%; 
WANT—Woodsman and Colt revolvers; or what 
have you? Box 294, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 4-32 





38 SMITH & WESSON Special, 6-inch, Call front, 
rear standard, very good condition, Audley holster to | 
fit. Babson Course Security Salesmanship, cost 
seventy-five dollars. Rosenthal method complete 
Spanish course on Victrola records, cost fifty dollars, 
both courses good condition. WANT—Cash, S&W 
K-22, Sedgley 30-06 or what have you? J. L. Neiger, 
Box 343, Shamokin, Penna. 4-32 





WINCHESTER 22 Model 03 auto loading rifle, 





six old pistols. WANT—Chuck-Luck Game. Paul 
Myers, Crawfordsville, Ind. 4-32 | 


APRIL, 1932 


SPECIAL LIMITED-TIME OFFER TO HUNTERS 


Here’s a Griffin & Howe 
Sporting Springfield BUY! 


field Sporter as issued. Or buy one, 

complete with stock, and send it. 
We can put it through our shop for you 
sow... ahead of our busy season... 
at lower cost than later. When you get 
it back you will have a Griffin & Howe 
Springfield that will be a lifetime source 
of pride and satisfaction. 

The entire action will be hand finished 
and engine turned; a smooth-working, 
high-grade, handsome job. Receiver top 
will be G. & H. matted. Bolt knob, trig- 
der, and magazine floor plate will be finely 


Se us your U. S. Govt. Spring- 


Please write Dept. A R and send or refer to this advertisement 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York,N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT A NEW WATCH I will make a 


liberal allowance for your old one, or will trade for 
firearms. For sale—Reising Automatic pistol, new 
condition $25. H. H. Bennett, 37 Fremont St., New 
London, Conn. 4-32 





COLT WOODSMAN, perfect $17; or trade on Win- 
chester 52 new model. J. W. Forster, Rock Rapids, 


Iowa. 4-32 


COLT POLICE POSITIVE 32 4-inch for Colt’s 
Woodsman or .22 Winchester Automatic. New .22 
74-inch Fiala repeating (10sh) Target pistol for 
.25 Colt Automatic. Dresek’s Mdse., Doheny Park, 
Calif. 4-32 





10-POWER Bunting Binoc ies, wide field prisms, 
Springfield cap and ball revolver. 'WANT—Guns, 
pistols, radio, outboard motor. Paul Myers, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 4-32 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON, sidecar, fine for that hunt- 
ing trip. Radiola 8-tube radio. 32-20 Savage 23, 
perfect, target sights, sling, swivels, fine stock. WANT 
—Winchester 52 speed action or Springfield. Must 
be perfect. Hagerman, Spiceland, Ind. 4-32 





BARGAIN—Brand new, latest model 52 Win- 
chester, ramp front sight, checkered forearm pistol 
grip and bolt, never fired $38. John Beal, 6909 
Franklin Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 4-32 





NIEDNER 25 Special barrel 24-inch 30-06 necked | 


to 25 caliber, with loading tools and 65 cartridges 


and cases, threaded for Springfield action. Inside | 


good, outside poor $30 cash or trade for two ‘‘clean”’ 


cases of 30-06 ammunition. Paul Wright, Silver City, | 


New Mexico. 
TR ADE 


KODAK 2'%4x4%, new. for Colt, , S.W.. 
age or What? Vergennes, 5105 Cornelia, Chica ago, “Til. 


4-32 | 


38 COLT O.M. 74-inch Colt Detective, new. 
44 S.&W. Military 5-inch. 
12 ga Ithaca double, new. WANT-—-Camp Perry. 


S.A.Army and Bisley Model Colts. Geo. E. Isaman, | 


Hastings, Nebr. 4-32 


BEST OFFER- _B: lard 38 reve rersible barrel poor. 
.50 Remington pistol, good. 
line and mold. .410 H.&R. handgun. TRADE for 


U.S.R.A. .22. Heavy Winchester S.S. 25-20, 32-20, | 
| 25-35, perfect. McCormick, Box 883, Lake Worth. | 
| Fla. 4-32 





22 P.P. for 38 S.A. or 38 O.P. S-inch barrel. 32 


| W.C.F. reloading tool and mold for B&M Powder 


measure or Ideal measure No. 5. Wm. V. Krum, 
Grahamsville, N. Y. 4-32 





BELDING & MULL 30-06 Sporter, 3X Marksman | 


scope, DC screws, all perfect; $25 worth of extras. 
Trade for same outfit in .25 caliber. Clyde Strickling, 
West Union, W. Va. 4- 32 


WILL TRADE 1929 “Evinrude Special racing 
Speedition, new condition. WANT—Bell & Howell 
movie camera, 30-06 Sporter or single trap gun. 
Fred Anderson, 251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 4-32 





REMINGTON 24A, automatic, 22 L R. new with 


| Lyman Globe and Peep; for K-22 as new. Colt .38 


Army Spl. 6-inch, used reblued; for Winchester £53, 


| or S&W .44 Spl. 4-inch. $65 %2C Spl. Kodak, 


2%x4%, perfect: for Springfield Sporter, Winchester 
54, or Graflex 3%x4%4. A Harms, 4 Fed. Bldg., El 
Paso, Texas. 4-32 





checkered, improving handling and ap- 
pearance. The stock will be expertly re- 
shaped to G. & H. design, with refined 
pistol grip of approved curve; stock and 
forend finely checkered and stock oil 
finished. Stock shaped to permit fitting 
telescope mount inside. Refined steel 
butt plate, steel pistol grip cap and horn 
forend tip. G. & H. barrel band and 
sling swivels; Whelen leather shooting 
gunsling. G. & H. special ramp front 
sight with gold bead and slip-on cover. 
Our charge sow, for a limited time only, 
$57.50. Additional work as desired. 


©OOQOQOQOQOOO 


“PACIFIC” Speed 
Reloading Tool 


SPEED—Semi-automatic. Decaps, 
recaps, inside expands, neck and 
full length resizes — all in one 
operation Bullet seating and 
crimping with equal speed. 
ACCURACY—AIl the work 1s 
done inside of the dies, 
so all the reloads will 
have the same accuracy, 
whether you load 10 or 
10.000 
SIMPLICITY—The dies 
are tested, adjusted and 
set at the factory. Bolt 
Bend fer Tool to table and start 


—_ “ loading. 
ja ps Ao . 2. $13.00 to $22.50 
Rejoading Supplies 


for postage. 
“Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 


For all rifles. The best Krag sight ever made—25,000 
now in use. No holes to bore—you easily put them on 
yourself. NOSKE "SCOPES and MOUNTS for the 
man who wants the BEST. Master Gunsmiths. 


Dealers—Write for our Special Dealer Proposition 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 BALBOA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











32 S&W Hammerless 4E | 


25-3000 B&M Straight | 


THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Custom Gun-makers 


Fine nickel steel barrels for the 
old or unusual rifle 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 


BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4748 Lester St. Richmond Va. 
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THE HUBALEK 52 


We furnish at short notice the new model 52, equipped with heavy Hubalek 


Special Match Barrel, Fecker Scope Blocks and 17A Front Sight, at . 


- - $75.00 


ARTHUR HUBALEK 


-22 CAL. SPECIALIST 


SUPER-ACCURATE TARGET BARRELS, 


744 WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 





RELINING, ETC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





pe Bargain for 
a RIFLEMEN 


THINK OF !T—Twelve big copies of 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper, six recent 
back copies, all different, and one 
copy each month for the next six 
issues, 12 oe in - and the gun 
cleaning pac exactly as 

illustrated all for only_--- $1. 25 
HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER—84 to 164 pages every 
month. Size 9x12 inches. Hunting, trapping, fishing and 
camping stories. Departments on guns, coon hunting, fur 
farming, fishing, camping, trapping, boating, dogs, ques- 
tions and answers, etc. Fur markets and fur prices. Nicely 
illustrated. Regular subscription price $2.00 per year. 
25¢ a copy at news stands. 


GUN CLEANING PACK 


A handy cleaning pack that 
contains everything needed tog 
keep your gun in perfect shoot- 
ing trim. Every rifieman and 
shooter should have one of 
these popular kits. Contains 
regular size bottle of No. 9 
Solvent. Highgrade Lubricat- 
ing Oil in can with oiler 
spout, and a large tube of 
gun grease. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. 












| for good 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio | 













$25 PRIZE 


FOR A NEW NAME 


We desire a new name for our ‘‘Pacific Gun Cleaner 
and Lubricator.’’ This name is too long. We want 
a short and snappy one for this marvelous Gun Oil. 
We will pay $25 in merchandise from our Catalog 
(anything listed). In case two or more send in the 
name finally selected, the first one received will be 
given the prize. The contest closes April 30th. 
Send in as many names as you desire. The contest 
is FREE—there is nothing to buy. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
Makers of the famous “‘Pacific’’ 
Sights and Reloading Tools 
Dept. B, 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 


















Wright’s Eyesight Compensator 


Clears up blurred 


vision of sights 
and target. Par- 
ticularly helpful 
in pistol shooting. 
Much needed on 
both gallery and 
outdoor ranges. 


1%” long, %” 
cup disc with 1 
m/m aperture. 


Spring clamp 
Small, neat, blued 
finish. $1.50 post- 


paid. el 
W. A. WRIGHT 
1223 Lifur Avenue Los Angeles, Calif, 








FIALA Patented Sleeping Bag $15.00 


“Without a doubt you have the best light-weight 
sleeping bag on the market.’’ C. P. Fordyce, M.D 


Miniature Prism Binoculars, 8 Power— 
Weight only 10 oz $34.00 
U. 8S. Engineer’s Cuompass—new 3.50 


We have just equipped 3 tropical, one 
and two polar expeditions, also Sir 


world- flying, 
Hubert Wilkins. 


Send for Catalogue R 
ANTHONY FIALA 


47 Warren Street New York City 





THOROUGHBRED Springer Spaniel pups for 30 
U.S. Winchester, 30-06 Springfield or what have you? 
|e Gendron, 1008 9th St., International = 

inn. - 


64 


Fits any spectacles or shooting glasses | 





TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a Pacific 
reloading tool—a new and inexpensive way to get 
this wonder tool through our Gun Exchange Dept. 
Write for information. Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. 
A, 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. tf. 


PRACTICALLY New 45 Colt’s Automatic. WANT 
—Winchester 54, 30-06, equipped with Lyman 48-W. 
H. J. Irion, Drawer P, Wink, Texas. 4-32 


CARL ZEISS ZIELMULTAR scope, one to six 
power in perfect shape. WANT—52 Winchester. 
Charles P. Hilty, Saltsburg, Penna. 4-32 











NEW BAMBOO Casting rod, aluminum case for 
perfect barrel to fit Winchester S.S. V. R. Olmstead, 
429 Warburton, Yonkers, N. Y. 4-32 


EASTMAN KODAK-—3A autographic Model c, 
perfect; and Remington 22 Model 12 perfect. WANT 





| —Late Winchester 52 perfect, or 30-06 54 perfect. 


Oscar Winland, Byesville, Ohio. 4-32 
44-40 COLT NEW SERVICE 7! 
.22 repeating rifle—or best offer. 
Wheeler, Berlin, N. H. 


WINCHESTER 30-30 M.94 perfect, for outboard 
motor in running order. M. O. Shaughnessy, R.R.3, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 4-32 


TYPEWRITER, 
spotting scope, cartridges, 





4-inch excellent, 
Harry 
4-32 








excellent condition, Oliver, for 
i watch, outboard engine or 








what? Jacobs, 14 Weekes Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
4-32 

kay a WANTED» an ee 
WANT—S.&W New Departure 38, 31-inch, per- 








fect, cheap. W. C. Gover, Anderson, Calif. 4-32 
W ANT—Springfield Sporter, 30-06. Describe 
fully. B. H. Dunlap, LaFeria, Texas. 4-32 
Ww ANT—Good used guns, rifles, revolvers, tele- 


Your old gun taken in trade on any 
“Special Bargain List’’ 


scope sights. 
new or used firearm on our 























| tising rate is only 10 cents per word, 


| second to none. 


N.R.A. MEMBERS wishing to join deer hunters 
club in Maine woods write: Chester Hunt, Milo, 
Maine. 4-32 


GUNSMITHING. Stocking, bluing. Antiques 
restored. Prices reasonable, money back any time. 
Bailey, Lisbon, N. H 3-32 


RESTOCKING—Rifles and shotguns, finest work- 
manship, remodeling of military rifles, rebluing and 
repairs. Elmer Stahl, Meyersdale, Pa. 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO ORDER— 
Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up, chambering 
reamers, barrel reamers, and drills, shotgun-chamber- 
ing reamers and tools, special gauges such as head- 
space gauges, or any other tools and gauges of difficult 
form and shape. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gun- 
smith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 














OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years held 
a position in the front rank of magazines intended 
very largely for hunters. Its Gun and Ammunition 
Department is divided between Colonel Whelen, in 
charge of the “Rifle and Pistol’ section, and Captain 
Askins on the “Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year, the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. An 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month is 
guaranteed, under the exacting Tequirements of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its classified adver- 
minimum $1. 
As a special offer to readers of THe AMERICAN RIFLT- 
MAN, you can secure, free and postage paid with a 
trial six-months’ subscription at $1, three valuable 
rocket handbooks, ‘Wing Shooting,”’ by Askins, “Big 
Game Hunting,” by Whelen, and “Shooting Facts,” 
by Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for our 
three free hunting books when sending your order 
to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mt. —_—, 
Ill. t 





JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Howe of Griffith & Howe. Inc., restocking, 
repairs, testing, special experimental work, develop- 
ment of patents and models. Circular on request. tf 





OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have done 
work for some of the best-known collectors and 
dealers for the past 15 years. The Hinckley Machine 
Works, Hinckley, Ill. 





CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: Its 
true picture is given you in the pages of Rod and Gun 
In Canada. Canada’s national outdoor-life magazine. 
Each issue packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of 
hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
Real stories that real men can appre- 
ciate and a gun department edited by C. S. Landis, 








unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 months trial or $2 for year 
to Rod and Gun, Gazette Bldg., Montreal, Canada. tf 
SPEED ACTIONS—SPRINGFIELD .22’s, .30’s, 


Winchester 52, 
or after creep. 


adjustable trigger pull, no forward 
Restocking specialists of the highest 

















of Ammunition, new or used guns. Just out FREE. der. Hart A Cc r 2185 E. 2d St.. Cleve- 
M.&H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St., Phila-| Jang Ohio a 
delphia, Penna. 4-32 | , : 

-aure : . A é ame : .25 and .30 RELOADERS: save money, hi-grade 
P.. AN S tao eee —. — eg cast bullets, 60c to 80c per 100 f. 0. b.; 11 moulds. 
aa © i aymon Fitz, -hanning St., “132 Samples for postage. Write Guy Loverin, Lan- 

ee “¥* | caster, Mass. 6-32 

| WANT—Several thousand 38 Special fired cases. neoiilne aaa ae d 
WANT only Western, Remington or Winchester. | an tok an pense ogden ys Ban ners Sone 8 
Advise your price. Wm. J. Dixon, 109 W. Mont- ee , es hen 

May 7 =. weet ) target rifles $50 each. Old ones rebuilt to tack 
gomery Ave., North Side, Pittsburgh, Penna 4-32 oos . A 

polis, Soe ee ee d . driving accuracy. Will soon be able to furnish curley 

WANT—.45 CAL. S.A. Colt 73-inch barrel, not | ™ple blanks. H. P. Bell, Byesville, Ohio. 4-32 

er $5. H. A. Bz ister, Gary H. S., Gary, : cite | ace : ‘ i 

stata ens aoe sary, Ind: | HORNET SPECIALIST. Convert your S$. 
4-32 - hoe 
sailed acini — actions for Hornet. Martini Hornets for Sale. Re- 
WANT—Krag 30-06, 303 British and 45 Auto | bluing. Geo. B. Sheldon, 6 Harrison St., Pough- 
cartridges in case lots. Also want 351 Winchester | keepsie, N. Y. 4-32 
Automatic rifle. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 4-32 MATCH BARRELS r : in " ' 
MAT SLS 22 and 30 caliber made anc 
WANT—Zeiss, B&L or other good spotting scope. | fitted to any suitable action. Any length trem 24 
Heavy barreled Springfield. Colt .45 Auto. Sidney | to 30 inches. Last word in accuracy. After April 
Frye, Capron, Ill. 4-32 | 15 address Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 4-32 
WANT—COLT Bisley & Frontier Fat Top Tar- | WARNING!! If you come across a National Match 





get Models. Remington Navy. S&W Schofield & 





.32 Auto. Luger carbine. Pistol & Revolver cat- 
alogs before 1900. Locke, 1317 City Natl., Omaha, 
Nebr 4-32 
WANT—Colt Bisley’s, any condition, caliber or 
length barrel. Leslie Lindahl, Central City, Nebr. 
4-32 





"MISCELLANEOUS | 





CUSTOM-BUILT guns and rifles made to order. 
‘Scopes mounted with our patent mount which gives 
perfect accuracy. Restocking, remodeling, and re- 
pairs of every description. We fit ventilated ribs to 
any make of gun for $16. Send us your .22 ~pring- 
field rifle and we will make of it a Hornet for $25. 
All work carried out under the supervision of John 
Wright, forty years experience of building fine shot- 
guns and rifles in Europe and America. John Wright 
& Sons, 818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 4-32 


ATTENTION TARGET SHOOTERS, will put 
speed action M1 22 or Winchester 52 for $5.00. Will 
change grip cut off stock and Lundon oil finish for 
$5. R.L. Woods, Gunsmith, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 4-32 





star-gauge Springfield, .30-06, Number 1342876, 
notify Burdette Kleppinger, 635 West Court St., 
Beatrice, Nebr. The rifle was stolen after the matches 
at Camp Perry. A liberal reward is offered for the 
return of the rifle. 4-32 

LET US CONVERT your military type rifle to 
Sporting type; with high comb, pistol grip, new 
metal butt plate, oil finish $6; Beavertail foreend 





fit $4; Price list and picture of four remodeled 
rifles 10c. Walnut gun stock blanks $2. A. FE. 
Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoora, 
Penna. 4-32 





TELESCOPE CASES Made $5. Black or brown 
leather. Send $2 with order and make of scope. 
Jos. S. Bauda, 150 Baldwin St., Elmira, N. Y. 4-32 


HUNT IN ALASKA—Brown bear a _ specialty. 
Saml. S. Swenning, REGISTERED GUIDE, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 3-53 





JOHNSON-MADE ‘Stocks fit and make prone 
shooting a pleasure. Ask Randle or Wilkens of last 
year’s Bisley Team. They know. After April 15 
address Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 4-32 
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Piling VICTORY 


onVICTORY 
nas WH 


N.R.A. Indoor Singles 
Matches 
1931-32 


won with 
























Winchester 52 N. R. A. Gallery 


Grand Aggregate 
50 foot 





won with 


Winchester 52 


1572 x 1600 











N. R. A. Gallery 
Grand Aggregate 






Out of 140 first five 


places in these 75 foot 







matches 

111 or 79% 
were won with 
Winchester 52 


won with 
Winchester 52 
1567 x 1600 























National Individual N. R. A. Individual 















Military Gallery Match 
Championship 50 foot 
won with won with 


Winchester 52 
592 x 600 


90 entries 






Model 52 





81 entries 





N. R. A. Individual 
Gallery Match 


75 foot 
won with 
Winchester 52 
579 x 600 















This most dependable of 
ammunition is a natural 
“team mate” for the 


world’s most accurate 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


target rifle. 





Seelam be entne aes nates ene eat area 


HEN R. E. Fowle won the National Individual 

Police Pistol Championship recently with the 
Western .38 Special mid-range load he added still an- 
other championship to the long, impressive list already 
won with Western—the ammunition that is a worthy 
team-mate for the finest firearms. 


Mr. Fowle is one of the country’s best shooters, many 
of whom have won matches season after season with 
Western. It is one thing for a brand of ammunition 
to come through a winner now and then—and quite 
another thing when time after time one brand is used 
by individual and team winners in many matches of 
major importance. 


Matchless accuracy and uniformity, so important to 
successful shooting, are yours when you use Western. 
If you have any particular shooting problem that we 
can help you with don’t hesitate to take it up with us. 
Our staff of experts are at your service, without charge. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


425 HUNTER AVENUE, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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